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School is not a preparation for life; school is life.”’ 


Education and Health 


By J. F. Keating, Superintendent of Schools, Pueblo, Colorado 


HE LAW, moral and civil, declares that 
T the child has a right to be born. We are 

beginning to believe he has a right to be 
well born; and it is more than suggested that he 
has a right to be so cared for after he is’ born 
that he may reach adult life sound in body as 
well as sound in mind and manners. 

The home and the school are two great co- 
operating factors that must arrange and execute 
the health program for the child. The state de- 
mands this of them. ‘The average home is more 
intelligent today in its treatment and care of the 
child than ever before. It may not be 
aiy more interested, but its interest 
is wiser. It may be that the home ex- 
pects more of the schools today than 
in the past, but it has a right to, and 


sanitary structure in the community. ‘This, of 
coarse, includes proper lighting and ventilating. 
The amount of air admitted must be abundant, 
pure, and of the proper temperature and humid- 
itv. In smoky or dusty cities, the air must be 
washed, and it is equally important that after 
the air is heated it be humidified. 

“When humidity drops below thirty degrees, 
the excessive dryness of the air becomes a very 
unsanitary factor, producing: First, drying of the 
mucous membrane of nose and throat, with a¢- 
gravation of catarrhal tendencies; second, in- 





this is complimentary to both home 
and school, —§ Co-operation of all con- 
structive forces in the community is 
the spirit of our times. The home is 
hecoming more sympathetic in its criti- 
cism of the schools and theiraims. ‘The 
schools are recognizing more and more 
the rights and helpfulness of the home 
in the education of the child. In short, 
they are co-operating. ‘The work of 
the Mother’s Congress and other parent 
organizations constitutes a fine illustra- 
tion of this spirit. 

The health program of education of 
today and the- immediate future in- 
cludes— 

First: Health examination. — In this 
_Tespect we are following the most care- 
ful and most scientific nations of 
Europe. The State of Colorado, along 
with other states of the Union, now 
demands that an examination into the 
health’ of all of the children attending 
the schools must be made annually by 
all of the teachers. When defects are 
discovered, that in the opinion of the 
teacher need the attention of a physi- 
an, she must notify the parents, and 
if the parents refuse to heed the 
Warning, then it is the daty of the 
teacher to inform the proper state 
authorities. In short, the state insists 
that its future citizenry shall be as 


: 





Reliance 


Not to the swift, the race; 
Not to the strong, the fight: 

Not to the righteous, perfect grace : 
Not to the wise, the light. 


But often faltering feet 
Come surest to the goal: 

And they who walk in darkness meet 
Ghe sunrise of the soul. 


~A thousand times by night 
Ghe Syrian hosts have died: 

A thousand times the vanquished right 
Hath risen glorified. 


Ghe truth the wise men sought 
Was spoken by a child; 

Gke alabaster box was brought 
Jn trembling hands defiled, 


Not from my torch, the gleam. 
But from the stars above ; 
Not from my heart, life’s crystal stream, 
But from the sepths of love. 
—-HENRY VAN DYKE. 


she must know in addition, the Child and Child 
Nature. For a long time it was thought that the 
child could be coerced into education. Hence 
the use of the terrule, the switch and the strap. 
These have no place in modern education, for 
they are unhygienic. Their whole tendency was 
to restrain the mental activity of the child. 
They defeated their own purpose. Modern edu- 
cation is banishing artificial methods and is 
recognizing that between mental effort and nat- 
ural physical growth there is a close relation, 
As the inspector enters the earlier grades today, 


his first inquiry is, “‘Are these chil- 


things. ‘They have not been demanded. 
Scarcely a high school in’ this’ country 
(there may be a few) makes the study 
of health a required study. — College 
entry requirements never demand it. 
In every high school it should be, and 
must be, a required study. 

kifth: Physical education, -'This is 
so closely related to health instruction, 
that only for reasons of emphasis should 
they be considered apart. — Physical 
education lies at the basis of ‘all other 
education. Said John Lock, “Keep 
the body in strength and vigor, so that 
it may be able ‘to obey” and execute 
the orders of the mind.”’ 

Full scope should be given to the 
play instinct of the child. As. the 
child plays, so will the adult work, 
Every school building should be pro- 
vided with ample playgrounds. Seve 
money spent on playgrounds and prop- 
erly directed play means less money 
for insane asylums, jails and peniten- 
tiaries. 

Only the edges of this health 











healthy as forethought and medical aid 
can make it. 
Inthe matter of health examination, 
€ school nurse is becoming — indis- 


pensable, Or. Cabot states that for 
fen “years in Boston schools the average 
number of cases of scarlet fever, found 


each year, under inspection of teachers and physi - 
“ans, was fourteen. In 1908, under inspection 
of school nurses, one thousand cases were dis- 
Covered, ‘*That means that nurses are nearly 
Venty times as good as teachers in making the 
diagnosis of scarlet fever.”’? Itisa safe predic- 
tion that every school system witl in the near 
utuire regard the school nurse as a necessity. 

Second: School sanitation. The demand is 
mgent that the school building shall be the most 





crease of nervous irritability, with restlessness of 
pupils; third, more rapid development of fatigue, 
with diminished working power of pupils.’’ ‘This 
statement is made by ‘Thomas D. Wood, M. D. 
of Columbia University. 

It is only one item among many scarcely less 
important that might be mentioned. 

Third: The hygiene of instruction, Under 
this head the educational process is considered in 
its relation to the health of the child. Formerly, 
the teacher, as now, was exp’cted to have a good 
knowledge of the branches to be taught, but now 


rogram have been touched, but enough 
is suggested to give some idea of its 
scope. ‘This nation must be intellec- 
tual, moral and powerful. But as a 
basis for these it must be healthy. 





dren happy in their work? Do the 

methods in these rooms give full scope 
to the play impulse ?”’ 

Fourth: Health instruction. This is 

the most difficult problem of all. 

‘Teachers have not been properly trained 

in their professional schools and col- 

leves for the teaching of physiology and 

hygiene. Sane phases of the subject 

are both delicate and difficult. Few 

indeed, as yet, are sufficient for these 

We are told that the schools are doing nothing 

to prepare for vocational life. They are doing 

the most essential things. Ask any employer of 

labor what is his first requirement, and he wiil 

say attention to business and_ trustworthiness. 

Without these, technical training is valueless. 

These are the two things that the child learns 

through his school life and his school work.— 

George H, Martin. 

The way to mend the bad world is to create the 

right world. —#merson’s Conduct of Life. 
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The Law in Its Relation to the Teacher 


By Harry R. Trusler, A. M., LL. B., Professor of Law, Universify of Florida 


*ARTICLE I 

[Not :—The abbreviations enclosed in parentheses are 
references to authorities, after the regular manner of 
lawyers in preparing their papers. Teachers in general 
would not understand these without explanation. In 
commenting on these, the writer of the article says: 
“In citing authorities, lawyers generally refer to a case 
by name, and add all the books in which it can be 
I have purposely made citations as brief as 
possible. I know few teachers will look up these ref- 
erences, but I have included them for this reason: 
Should the teacher desire to enforce any of his legal 
rivlits in the courts, the services of a lawyer are indis- 
pensable, If the teacher can tell the lawyer, not only 
that he believes he has certain rights, but can also 
place in his hands the authorities conferring them, the 
lawyer will be able to present his case with less time 
and study and should charge the teacher less for his 
services. The sole aim of thesé articles is to state 
principles of law which are applicable generally. 
Should a conflict occur, this is indicated, together 
with the view preferred by the author, with his reasons. 


found, 


Of course, a teacher can never be sure that a rule of 
Jaw announced in one state will be adopted in his own 
state, but it generally will be. The primary purpose 
ot these articles, however, is not to send the teacher 
into the court room, but to make him tactful. Knowl- 
edge that several different rules of law have been an- 
nounced on one subject enables a teacher so to act as 
to avoid responsibility under any of these rules, I did 
not refer to a case in the State reports wherever I could 
find it in other books that the lawver would be more 
likely to have.’’| 
T IS perhaps a relic of the past detachment of 
| the teacher from the social community —an 
incident of his **other-wor!dliness’’—that along 
with the multifarious instruction afforded him by 
our normal schools and pedagogical publications, 
little or no serious attention has yet been given 
to the law in its relation to the teacher. Now, 
there are many excellent reasons why the teacher 
should acquire at least an elementary understand- 
ing of his legal rights, duties and relationships. 
It seems reasonable enough for the state to re- 
quire the teacher to be a “law abiding citizen,” 
especially in so far as he comes in contact with 
those whom it is his duty to instruct; yet the 
teacher simply cannot be a “law abiding citizen”’ 
unless he is at least reasonably familiar with the 
general principles of law pertaining to his 


profession. 
Two qualities in particular are considered es- 
sential to a teacher’s success—firmness and. tact. 


Undoubtedly, a teacher would be much more con- 
fident and resolute in enforcing contested rules 
and regulations, if he had the personal knowl- 
edge that the law was on his side. Undoubtedly 
also, some knowledge of the fundamentals of the 
law would render a teacher more popular and 
tactful, for it would at least discover to him some 
instances of illegal conduct to avoid. ‘The gen- 
eral reputation of a teacher for tact, fairness and 
right conduct is one of the greatest of his profes- 
sional assets. ‘To be hauled before the court by 
some captious pupil, justly deserving punishment 
but not the punishment of the teacher’s choice, 
and mandamused to do some thing or enjoined 
from doing some thing, or made to respond in 
damages for technical assault and battery, false 
imprisonment, slander or libel, or, worse yet, 





[Explanation of abbreviations used :—Atl.— Atlantic 
Reporter. Pac.—Pacific Reporter, So.—Southern Re- 
porter. N.E.—Northeastern Reporter. N. W.---North- 
western Reporter. S. K.—Southeastern Reporter, S$. 
W.—Southwestern Reporter. Am. Dec,—American 
Decisions. Am. Rep.—-American Reports. Am. St. 
Rep.—American State Reports. L. R. A.—Lawyer’s 
Reports Annotated. LL. R. A. N, S.—Lawyer's Re- 
ports Annotated New Series. Cyc.—Cyclopedia of Law. 


The citation 25 So. 375, 378, for example, means that 
the case is found in Vol. 25 of the Southern Reporter, 
beginning on page 375, and the particular proposition 
quoted is found on page 378. ] 


*Book rights reserved, 


fined perhaps for some infraction of the criminal 
law—any one of these possibilities certainly does 
not add any thing to the teacher’s aforesaid 
A 

Now, I do not say that instruction in the law in 
its relation to’the teacher will make the teacher’s 
course a “primrose path;”’ but Ido say that some 
familiarity with legal principles will help the 
teacher safely over many trying situations; it 
will save him trouble, save him worry, save him 
time, save him money; it will increase his firm- 
ness and his tact, add to his professional reputa- 
tion, and altogether it will be one of the best 
mying investments that he could possibly make. 
Vhat follows is not designed to enable the teach- 
er to get himself out of trouble. Only the expert 
services of a lawyer can be of assistance in doing 
this. What follows is intended rather to keep 
the teacher out of trouble—a far more valuable 
service. In the belief that ‘an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pouid of cure,” let us proceed to 


-examine the rights, duties and liabilities of the 


teacher as he is related to his pupils. 
Distinction Between Public and Private 
Schools 

There are two classes of school teachers, public 
and private. The powers of private teachers are 
somewhat autocratic. They make their own 
rules and regulations, and prescribe their courses 
of study. As the private teacher’s compensation 
comes directly from the pupil, his parent or 
guardian, the latter may regulate and limit the 
ower and authority of the teacher by contract. 
" a public school it is different. Here, the gov- 
ernment has undertaken the task of providing 
free schools, believing that the general education 
of the masses is desirable or necessary. 

As the right to attend the public schools is not 
based upon contract, but is prescribed by the 
state, it follows that all lawfully in attendance 
have the same rights and privileges, As a corol- 
lary of this, it is easily seen that the authority of 
the public school teacher is somewhat restricted. 
(76 Am. Dec. 164, 167.) As Judge Norton 
says: “*A person teaching a private school may 
say upon what terms he or she will accept scholars, 
and may demand, before receiving a scholar to 
be taught, that the parents shall surrender so 
much of his or her parental authority as not to 
allow the scholar during the term to attend social 
parties, balls, theaters, etc., except on pain of 
expulsion. This would be a matter of contract, 
and no one has a right to send a scholar to such 
a school except on the terms prescribed by those 
who teach it. This is not so in regard to public 
schools, which every child within school age has 
a right under the law to attend, subject while so 
attending to be governed by such needful rules as 
may be prescribed.’’ (27 Am. Rep. 350.) 

It is thus apparent that ad rules and regula- 
tions of the private school teacher (not involving 
the breach of his contract) will be upheld by the 
courts, whereas only the reasonable rules and reg- 
ulations of the public school teacher will be given 
judicial sanction, It becomes, in consequence, 
Important to know who we upon the reason- 
ableness of these rules. t has always been held 
that the court itself, and not the jury, has the 
right to do this (60 Am. Rep. 709; 14.N. E. 
68); although a presumption exists in favor -of 
the reasonableness and propriety of a_ rule 
adopted for the government of pupils (3 L. R. A. 
N. S. 496). 


Some General Principles 


In reference to the authority of the teacher to 
punish, there are some ge..cral principles which 
it seems well to state at the very outset. 


School teachers stand toward their pupils in 


loco parentis, and during the periods of time that 
pupils are under tueir control, teachers have the 
same powers, duties and duthorities over them 


that parents ordinarily have over their children, 
(31 Am. Dec. 416.) ‘They may exercise such 
powers of control, restraint, and correction over 
them as may be reasonably necessary to enable 
them to perform properly their duties as teachers, 
and accomplish the purposes of education; and if 
nothing unreasonable is demanded, they have 
the right to direct how and when each pupil shall 
attend to his appropriate duties and the manner 
in which a pupil shall demean himself (35 Cye, 
1154). However, the teacher has no general 
right to punish for a// offenses; his right is re. 
stricted to the limits of his jurisdiction and tre. 
sponsibility as a teacher (6 Am, St. Rep, 645), 

Rules are necessary for the orderly conduct of 
a school, ‘These should be supplied to the teacher 
by the board which has the special charge of the 
school. Against the express order of the board, 
the teacher cannot lawfully enforce his rules, 
Whenever the board fails to act, the teacher may 
make and promulgate all needful rules and regu- 
lations. It frequently happens that emergencies 
arise which require prompt action and for which 
the rules do not provide a remedy. In such cases 
the teacher must act. and his action, if reasonable, 
is valid and binding until the board directs 
otherwise. (Note 76 Am. Dec. 165.) 

The power of a teacher moderately to punish 
corporally a refractory pupil has been universally 
conceded by the courts, as being necessary to the 
teacher in enforcing discipline and indispensable 
to the faithful pursuit of his calling. (Note $1 
Am. Dec. 419; Note 24 Am. Rep. 769.) Never. 
theless, there are ¢wo views as to the limits within 
which such punishment may properly be ad- 
ministered. One view is that the teacher must 
not inflict punishment endangering — the life, 
limbs, or health of the child, or disfiguring the 
child, or causing lasting injury to the child. 
Moreover, the punishment must never be prompted 
by malice, revenge, or other improper motive 
The teacher will be liable civilly and criminally 
for an assault and battery, if the rule for whos 
enforcement the punishment was administered 
was unreasonable (9 Am. St. Rep. 820), or if the 
punishment was excessive (25 S. W. 1072), orif 
the motive was’ improper (31 Am. Dec. 416). 
The other view is that the teacher must exerci 
reasonable judgment and discretion and be 
governed as to mode and severity of punishment 
by a consideration of the nature of the offens 
and the age, size, and general status of the 
offender. (Note 41 Am. Dec. 419. ) 

Is there in legal effect any material differenc 
between these two rules as above stated? Itis 
apparent that each establishes the same outermost 
limit of punishment, beyond which the teachet 
cannot go without incurring legal liability; that 
is, no lasting injury can be inflicted upon the 
child. The difference between the two rules cot- 
sists in this: If a teacher acting honestly but itt 
pelled by an error of judgment, should upd 
slight provocation administer to a child sever 
corporal punishment, falling short, however, 
disfiguration or lasting injury, under the Jat 
rule he would be liable, while under the forme 
rule he would not. 

Practically speaking, however, this different 
is not so great as it may at first seem; becaul 
under the datter rule the complaining party mu 
show affirmatively that the punishment was dit 
proportionate, while under the former rule exc 
sive punishment under slight provocation woth 
be evidence from which a jury might readily f 
that the teacher was actuated by an impropf 
motive. (31 Am. Dec. 419, note. ) 

The former of these rules is undoubtedly mo 
correct. The reasons upon which it rests ha't 
been ably expressed by Judge Gaston, who spe 
with the true insight of a teacher when he saJ* 
**The best and wisest of mortals are weak 4 
erring creatures, and in the exercise of f'unctio# 
in which their judgment is to be the guide, calm 
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be rightfully required to engage for more than 
honesty of purpuse and diligence of exertion. 
His judgment must be presumed correct because 
he is the judge, and also because of the difficulty 
of proving the offense, or accumulation of offenses, 
that called for correction; of showing the pecul- 
jar temperament, disposition and habits of the 
jndividual corrected; and of exhibiting the var- 
jous milder means that may have been ineffect- 
ually used before correction was resorted to.”’ 
(31 Am. Dec. 416.) 

It has been said (Note, 76 Am. Dec. 166) that 
the tendency of public sentiment and the general 
tone of the decisions tend toward the — final 
abolishment of corporal punishment; and it is 

ssible that this mode of punishment may dis- 
appear from the schools, as it has already dis- 
a peared from the list of punishments for crime. 
Rpiever this may be, it is now true that, in the 
absence of statute or regulation to the contrary, 
the teacher has the legal right to administer cor- 

ral punishment to any contumacious pupii of 
hisschool, provided such punishment in character 
and extent be considered reasonable under all the 
circumstances of the case, and prompted by honest 
motives. It is the province of a jury to pass up- 
on these questions of fact, under instructions from 
the court, and as the finding of a jury will not be 
disturbed by the court unless plainly erroneous, 
it follows, in view of the growing sentiment 
against corporal punishment, that the teacher, to 
keep within his legal rights, must be increasingly 
careful not to inflict this punishment, except in 
plain cases of flagrant disobedience. 

It is sometimes prudent for the teacher to call 
in one or more witnesses to the act of chastising, 
in order to have evidence negativing any claim of 
excessive punishment. In this connection, it is 
well to notice the holding of the I:diana court 
(6) N. E. 341, 3 Am. St. Rep. 645) that ‘the 
legitimate object of chastisement is to inflict 
punishment by the pain which it causes as well as 
by the degradation which it implies; and it does 
not follow that a chastisement 1s cruel and exces- 
sive because pain is produced or abrasions of the 
skin result from the instrument used by the 
teacher.” Moreover, a teacher is not liable in 
damages for causing injury in inflicting reason- 
able punishment by reason of an wnrknown consti- 
tutional weakness in the pupil. (7 Ohio Dec. 
Reprint 585. ) 

In case of a conflict of authority between school 
teachers and parents of pupils, the reasonable re- 
quirements of the former must govern. So it 
was held that children were properly excluded 
for: absence contrary to rule, although the ab- 
sence Was pursuant to the command of Roman 
Catholic parents and their priest and for the pur- 
pose of attending religious services ona holyday. 
Che court held that the rule against absences was 
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valid, as the success of a school depends upon 
regularity of attendance. ‘To subordinate the 
rights of the school board to the orders of pareuts 
would destroy the efticacy of the rule. Pisents 
could no.more lawfully defy this rule than they 
could any statute affecting them as citizens in 
respect to the schools; for they have surrendered 
this right as a condition of citizenship (21 
Am. Rep. 153). 

The rules prescribed are applicable to the treat- 
ment of all pupils, and the fact that they are 
adults does not vary the rule. If adults place 
themselves in school as pupils, they are bound by 
its rules and are under the control of the teacher. 
This was held in a case where a girl who had 
reached her majority received reasonable chastise- 
ment for her misconduct. In this case, the pupil 
had been admitted to the school upon a false rep- 
resentation as to her age; but the same conclusion 
necesszrily would have been reached if the girl 
had gained admission as an adult (24 Am. Rep. 
769). It may be observed that in giving the 
teacher the right to inflict corporal punishment, 
the law makes no express distinction as to whether 
the offending pupil be a girl or a boy. In the 
absence of statute or school regulation to the con- 
trary, the teacher has as much legal right to whip 
agirl as to whipa boy. Yet it is obvious that a 
teacher incurs greater risk of legal responsibility 
in inflicting corporal punishment upon a_ girl. 
‘There is undoubtedly, on account of public opin- 
ion, a greater likeliness that the teacher will be 
sued by a girl than by a boy; and when sued, 
there is a greater probability of a sympathetic 
jury imposing damages upon the teacher by com- 
ing to the conclusion that the broken rule was 
unreasonable, or that lasting injury was inflicted 
by the punishment, or (under some authorities) 
that the punishment in character or extent was 
disproportionate to the offense, or that the teach- 
er in inflicting the punishment was animated by 
an improper motive. = Any verdict that the girl 
wight secure against the teacher for assault and 
battery it would be very difficult to overturn, un- 
less its size warranted the inference that it was 
the result of the jury’s passion and pre judice. 

If a teacher is not authorized to teach school, 
by reason of not having a proper certificate to 
teach or in some other way failing to measure up 
to legal requirements, his powers as a de facto 
teacher are the same as if he possessed such certif- 
icate and were a teacher de jure (59 N. H. 473); 
although he will have no right to recover his sal- 
ary for services performed or damages for the 
breach of his contract (35 Cyc. 1070). But it 
should likewise be observed that where a school 
has not been well managed prior to a certain 
teacher’s employment, and the teacher is spe- 
cifically requested to be more strict in compelling 
obedience to the rules, such teacher bias no more 


Superintendent Brennan and Early 


which take the boys at an early age and 
allow them to specialize in the mechanical 
work of their choice. And even in the old-line 
schools of that country, the boy begins to specialize 
from the time he enters the Gymnasium or Real- 
ichule, at the age of ten years, But in the United 
States every boy, no matter how unusual or spe- 
tial/his abilities, is put through the same mill of 
grammar and geography till he has finished the 
eighth grade. He is in an educational strait- 
peket till he reaches his fourteenth year. He 
may be a gifted musician, a talented artist, a 
thewd mechanic; but if he has no memory tor 
dates or figures of speech, he is dubbed a dunce, 
and perhaps he is disgusted with school forever. 
this unjust state of affairs is to be remedied in 
© near future, it will be due, largely to the 
forts and initiative of Superintendent John V. 
renman, of the little mining city of Ironwood, 
CMigan. 
respect in which the school system of 


CF which ta has ‘*Continuation Schools’’ 


e 


By Roy Temple House 


Ironwood, up tothe present, is unique is this: In 
the high school, which for a city of twelve thou- 
sand is extremely well equipped in such directions 
as manual training, business branches and the 
like, is a class which the irreverent call *‘Class 
Twenty-Three.’’ This group is made up of pupils 
who have failed to finish the common school 
course, —generally because they have grown dis- 
gusted with the routine and quit some years ago, 
—but who have reached high school age and feel 
the need of some special training which it is in the 
power of the high school to furnish them. The 
way the system operates will be made clearer by 
certain concrete instances. Some three years ago 
a boy left school in the first half of the eighth 
grade and went to tending bar in his father’s 
saloon. ° Growing dissatisfied with this employ- 
ment, he came to the superintendent after a year, 
and asked him if he could give him something 
which was **good for a fellow who was making 
aliving.’’ Inany other city in the United States 
he would have been given his choice between go- 
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authority by reason thereof than he would other- 
wise have possessed (48 8. E. 602). 

That abuses may be practiced in the pretended 
enforcement of a rule adopted for the govern- 
ment of a school affords no argument against the 
reasonableness of the rule, having reference to the 
legitimate purposes for which it was adopted. 
For example, a rule requiring tardy pupils to 1e- 
main in the hall of the schoolhouse until after 
the opening exercises has been held isin itself a 
reasonable rule. ‘The court made this ruling as 
a matter of law. But whether under the existing 
circumstances the rule was properly enforced was 
a matter for the jury. In the enforcement of a 
rule, due regard must be had for the health, com- 
fort, age, and mental and physical condition of 
the pupils and to the circumstances attending 
each particular emergency. As Judge Niblack 
says: ** Pupils /nown to have some infirmity may 
require ‘some relaxation in the strict enforcement 
of rules against them.’’ ‘To force a little girl to 
remain in a cold hall when the temperature stood 
at eighteen degrees below zero, would be conduct 
that a jury might well find an unreasonable en- 
forcement of a reasonable rule (11 N. E. 605; 
14.N. E. 68). 

It may be some measure of consolation to the 
teacher to know that he is not responsible to par- 
ents for unlawfully refusing to receive and in- 
struct a child (34 Am. Dee. 53). He is respon- 
sible, however, to the child himself. The reason 
for this rule is well stated as follows: ** Asa par- 
ent ordinarily can sue only for injuries to the 
child occasioning loss of services, he cannot sue 
for damages for wrongful expulsion or suspen- 
sion of the child from school, but such action 
must be brought in the name of the child by his 
guardian or next of kin for the child’s benefit.”’ 
(35 Cyc. 1143.) Of course, if the teacher should 
unlawfully punish the child to an extent that in- 
capacitated him for service, he would be legally 
accountable both to the child and to his parent. 
‘The child could recover damages for his personal 
injuries and for the possible shortening of his ex- 
pectancy of life; the parent could recover, also, 
for the loss of his child’s services and for the in- 
creased cost of maintenance resulting from the 
child’s disabilities. (Burdick on ‘Torts p. 128.) 

Enough now has been written of the general 
principles bearing upon the legal responsibility 
of the teacher who punishes to permit of a more 
concrete consideration of this question in the ar- 
ticles tofollow. By the aid of general principles, 
we may approximate the attitude of the court, 
anticipating its conclusions. The court is no 
partisan. Absolute impartiality in weighing the 
conflicting rights of teacher and of pupil is its 
goal; and in the determination of these questions 
it is guided, not by the special interests of any 
class, but by considerations of the public good. 


Specialization 


ing back to the treadmill or going on with his 
dirty work; but being where he was, he was al- 
lowed to take up a course in stenography and 
typewriting, with English. He did this work 
in his spare time, about half a day on an average, 
and is now a successful stenographer and book- 
keeper, with a salary of fifty dollars a month. 
His manners and morals are entirely changed. 
Here is missionary work as well as material 
assistance. 

A young Finlander who was unable to pass his 
eighth grade examination in geography and phys- 
iology 1s completing a course in the high school 
this year. He has become an expert penman, 
and writes a hand that is like copperplate.. He 
had studied English, shorthand and typewriting, 
is a good bookkeeper, and has a position awaiting 
him when he leaves school. 

~One of the present students has the most meager 
education possible in the common branches. He 
is employed in a private telephone exchange at 


(Continued on page 47) 
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ENGLISH _ 


By Laura Dunbar Hagarty 


‘Teacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo ‘Training School for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The New Year 
**My good wishes for your New Year are hap- 
piness and joy for yourself; but more than that, 
i wish too that you may radiate health and 
strength, high courage and good will.’ 
Or, as M. G. Kains puts it in his book of 
verse :— 
When you have a thought that’s cheery, 
Pass it on. 
It will surely aid the weary, 
Pass it on. 
Give it freely. Do not keep it; 
Fill your measure full, then heap it; 
Later you will surely reap it; 
Pass it on. 
Here are some things to be kept in mind in our 
English courses this year: 
1. ‘Yo make sure that the work is enjoyable, 
not burdensome. 
2. To improve daily the enunciation of our- 
selves and our pupils. 
3. To make sure that each pupil knows how to 
write a good letter. 
4. To eradicate daily some error of granmar 
froni the speech habits of the pupils. 
5. To improve the vocabulary. 
6. ‘To give each child a chance to express him 
self by means of the school drama or play. 


Some Comments on Pupils’ Work 


Pupils’ actual work is, after all, the most in- 
teresting thing I can present to you. Here are 
some compositions picked up at random, and ac- 
companied by a few remarks along the way. 

This first essay was prepared in response to the 
request of the Humane Society. Its special merit 
as an essav lies in the fact that it required con- 
siderable research in its preparation. You would 
perhaps say that this essay would gain if it were 
constructed less on the inventory plan; there 
should be less enumeration; but style comes late, 
if it ever comes, in a writer’s pie her The 
strong point in this composition is its interesting 
substance. 


GREAT MEN AND WOMEN AND TIIEKIR ANIMAL 
FRIENDS 

Hamerton, in speaking of animals, the dear com- 
panion of every boy and girl from Ulysses to Bismarck, 
observes that ‘‘the comparative shortness of the lives 
of animals is the only imperfection between them and 
us. If they had jived threescore and ten, man and ani- 
mal might have traveled through life together.’’ 

Dogs, it seems, are the most common pets. Fred- 
erick the Great allowed his luxurious and elegant 
furniture to be ruined by his many dogs. Quite a 
cemetery may still be seen devoted entirely to his pets. 

Bismarck had many dogs toward whom he slowed a 
great affection. He always had a dog with him during 
his travels from place to place. As doys have to travel 
second class, Bismarck would inquire for his dog at 
each stopping place. 

The selfish, cynical Horace Walpole sat up day and 
night for over a week with his dying dog Rosette. 
He wrote a very beautiful epitaph to this same dog. 

Landseer’s dogs used to pose for him with more pa- 
tience than many otier sitters, Some said he had ‘‘dis- 
covered the doy.’’ 


Richard Wagner was a great dog fancier, and the 
vreatest sorrow of his whole lite was the temporary loss 
of his Newfoundland doy in London. 

Charlotte Cushman loved aniimals, especially dogs 
and horses, and her Skye terrier Bushie las a perma- 
nent place in the memoirs of her mistress. 

Sarah Bernhardt is a great lover of pets, carrying no 
less than five with her in all her travels. 

Patti has many pets, and always has some dog with 
her, causing much commotion at, hotels. She also 
leaves many behind, as a necessity. She has an aviary 
at her castle in Wales, and owns several loquacious 
parrots. 

Mrs. Browning was especially fond of dogs, and ler 
dog Flush, presented by Miss Mitford, she has immor- 
talized in a sonnet and an exquisite poem. 

No one has expressed more appreciation of the noble 
qualities of dogs than the abstracted, philosophical 
Wordsworth, who owned many dogs, in his poem ‘‘in- 
cetdent.’’ 

Daniel Webster’s fondness for animals is weil known, 
fle would often rout lis son Fletcher ott at an early 
hour, to go out and hold a lantern for him = that he 
might feed his oxen, Seeing his son's lack of enthu- 
siasm, he would say, ‘‘ You do not enjoy this society, 
my son; it’s better than I find in the senate. ’’ 

Byron had a vreat variety of pets of which he was 
very fond. When one of his dogs, Boatswain, died, it 
threw the moody poet in a deep melancholy, and he 
wrote a beautiful epitaph to it. 

Whittier wrote a good deal about his pet parrot. 
One of his poems to it was called ‘‘The Bird's 
Question.’’ : 

Charles Dickens had numerous dcgs, and Gadshill 
was a favorite stopping place for tramp dogs. 

It is difficult to think of any created thing that has 
not been found sufficiently interesting to be petted by 
some one, '. 


Hobbema’s famous painting was studied in 
grade seven, and this bit of writing ensued. Class 
criticism of such a composition should result in 
impressing the need for interesting, definite com- 
ment; also the commendable effort at variety of 
structure in sentences should be credited. I used 
to correct such expressions as “*three score,’’ but 
I have learned that in writing very young people 
like very old expressions, and that these are 
sloughed off quite naturally in a year or two 
without correction. 


“THE AVENUE OF TREES”’ 


In the year sixteen eighty-three, in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, there was born a man who was destined to 
become a great painter. His name was Hobbema 
Mendert. We are told that his works were not appre- 
ciated during his lifetime, as his pictures were sold for 
a few paltry guilders, This must have been very dis- 
heartening, and added to the fact that he was obliged 
to struggle with poverty, it no doubt hastened his 
death. It is sad to think that one so gifted should die 
so young as twenty-six, for had he lived the allotted 
span, that is three score years and ten, which equals 
seventy years, the world would have been much richer 
by the contributions of his genius. 

The London galleries own most of his original paint- 
ings including ‘‘The Avenue of Trees,’’ (Middlehar- 
nais,) which hangs in the National Art Gallery, London. 


Very few of his pictures remained in ITolland, because 
his country folk did not appreciate his work and al. 
lowed them to be sold abroad. 

‘The Avenue of Trees’’ is not picturesque, but is 
quile a peaceful scene, like all Dutch paintings. In the 
center of the picture are trees whose tops are very 
peculiar. In the distance there are two persons walk. 
ing along the avenue, and nearer the foreground there 
is a man with a gun on his shoulder and a dog by his 
side. From the road in the center of the picture is 
another going to the right. On the left of the road, 
there are two houses, one adjoiniug the other, while 
on the right there is a garden where the plants are all 
in a row, and in the garden somebody is standing. 
There seems to be a church on the right side of the 
picture. The picture impresses everybody with tive 
quietness, solemnity and prettiness of the scene. 

From grade six comes this bit of narration, 
that children should note as attractive up to the 
climax; they should also see that the ending needs 
attention, When such a composition is’ subiiit- 
ted, iet pupils all try to write an acceptable clos 
ing sentence after “Tt was full!’ Show the im- 
portance of a strong ending. 

rHeE TWO MICH 

There once lived a young mouse who was named 
Scribble, and whose mother’s name was Nibble. The 
mice lived very happily in a large crack near the cup- 
board. This was the cupboard of a certain rich young 
lady, and she always had it supplied abundantly with 
many dainties. The mouse and her mother thongli 
themselves very fortunate to have found such a nice 
home. Every morning, noon and night, cit might 
as well be said-that whenever they got hungry, they 
crept softly up to the cupboard and hunted for some: 
thing they liked and then ate it, 

One .. orning tiley went to the cupboard and_ were 
surprised to find it empty. ‘‘Whry,’’ exclaimed the 
young mouse, ‘‘it was filled yesterday.’’ ‘‘I know it,” 
said the mother sadly, ‘‘ what will become of us?” 
You people would have said to go and find some fod4, 
But these. mice were not used to work. So they gol 
thin and were not at all like the two fat, sleek mice. 
One day they thought they would look into the cup- 


board. It was full! ‘The mice were happy once mort, 


This is from a boy in grade five: 
A SERIOUS MISIIAP 


‘Oh, Jimmie !'’ shouted Kenneth, climbing over'tlt 
low stone wall. ‘‘Wilson and Jim, come out, I say. ipo 
you hear? I have a new sailboat. It’ll hold us 
Come and get Paul, and we’ll go for a sail.’’ Wilso 
and James both came out, bearing a heavy lunch ba* 
ket. It was full. They and Paul got into the bol. 
Kenneth and James lifted the sail, and they startel 
off. They were about three miles from land when ttt 
sky darkened. 

The clouds gathered and the wind rose. The billows 
started, the lightning flashed, and a gust of wind tore 
the sail into many pieces. ‘The next moment the bot 
overturned. They could all swim but Paul, who gt 
hold of James’s leg. They clung to the boat api 
shouted for help. A ship going to Detroit saw the? 


and took them aboard. 


They went to the engine-room, and hung their wet 
clothes on the hot boilers, where they soon dried 
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When they came on deck again, the captain said, ‘‘I 
will carry you to Detroit and back, give you your 
meals if you will sell ice cream cones till we get to 
Buffalo again.’’ They agreed and at three o’clock the 
next afternoon reached Buffalo. They were glad 
enough to reach home, and each had to relate the 
story. They were careful after that about sailboats. 

Reproductions of the best writers seem to be 
helpful in grade four. We have chosen Kipling’s 
“White Seal,’? from **The Jungle Book,’’ and 
here is what the child remembered: 


KOTICK’S ADVENTURES 

Kotick’s island was a fine one. 
dunes to climb over and long grass to roll in. 
were sandy beaciies and big rollers for the little seals 


There were high 
There 


toroll in. There were long stretches of land, so that 
there was room for all the seals. There were rocks 
along the shore that were just right for nurseries, Best 


of all, Kotick knew by the touch of the water (which 
never deceives a true Sea Catch) that no man had ever 
been there. He went back to told 
his friends of his new discovery, and after a while they 
all followed Kotick. 


Novastoshnia and 


After this is read, it is profitable to compare it 
with Kipling in all the details that pupils of that 
age are capable of observing. 

Similarly in grade three, where the reproduction 
of “Brown Baby”’ from the reader is given: 

A NIGHT WITIT TIIK BROWN BABY 

When the night comes, the mother takes her little 
haby and tosses her into her little swinging bed in the 
tree. Her father made this bed for her out of twigs 
tliat hung from the tree. The mother sits at the foot 
of the tree, singing a sweet, mild song. By and by 
the mother falls to sleep beneath the tree. She lets 
the night wind take care of her baby. Even the chat- 
tering monkey has curled himself up for the night. 
The. birds have gone to sleep. The large moon shines 
bright on the baby. By and by the sun comes out and 
opens the baby’s eyes. 

When you reach grade two, you expect a decided 
jump from grade three in written work, because 
children have not yet acquired the ability to do 
much in the way of original, sustained writing. 
In this example we are using, a lesson on the stork 
had been given, and this little composition re- 
sulted, the pupils being independent of aid in 
their writing. An extremely good sketch of the 
“king” was drawn beside the story. 

KING STORK 

Once upon a time some frogs lived by a beautiful 
lake. They wanted a king. stork, 
They were glad when they went to meet the stork. 
The stork ate a frog every day till no more were left. 
They were sorry they called a king. 


They chose a 


Naturally you expect very slight results from 
the first grade pupils, especially in their first o- 
riginal work. Here is what one child wrote about 
his library book, and this is the first independent 
work he attempted : 

This is a book. This is a Teddy Bear book. Do 
you like the book? See the pretty Teddy Bear book 

You cannot fail to observe the influence of the 
primer type of composition on this boy. That 
kind of work is excellent for the beginning, 
heeause the written vocabulary is almost lacking, 
but to continue that type of composing beyond 
the first grade would be a mistake. An abun- 
dance of stories well told will supply other sen- 
tence forms and give the beginnings of style. - 


*Greek Sculpture. _ III. 


ARTEMIS 

; The Greeks tel! the story of how Artemis pun- 
Ished King Agamemnon for carelessly shooting 
vne of her deer. The king’s ships were on their 
Way to war when Artemis sent a great calm over 
sea, and the ships lay idly waiting for the 

wind to carry them forward. 
Ing Agamemnon asked the Delphic oracle 
What was to be done, and the answer came, 
Artemis will be satisfied with nothing but te 
Sacrifice of your beautiful daughter, Iphigenia. ”’ 
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The king wiped his brow, but stoutly refused to 
give his lovely girl to the goddess. 

Artemis would not relent. Finally Iphigenia 
was given up, that the soldiers and the ships 
might be saved. 

When Artemis beheld the lovely maiden, the 
goddess decided to spare her by placing a hind 
upon the altar in her stead. At that moment 
Iphigenia was caught up ina cloud and carried 
to ‘l'auris, where she became the priestess of the 
altar of Artemis. 

The statue of Artemis is catalogued ** Diana of 
Versailles,’’? because the Romans called Artemis 
by the name of Diana. The original, carved 
from Greek marble, is now in the Louvre. 

*Book rights reserved, 


ARTEMIS 


Discarded Material 


Bountiful supplies frequently make us unin- 
ventive in using our materials. I saw the other 
day a rather ingenious application of — waste 
material, and the plan or general idea is worth 
passing along. 

Discarded primers were examined, and unsoiled 
colored pictures of well-known fairy stories and 
Mother Goose rhymes were clipped. These were 
handed to the pupils of the first grade, and a 
picture lesson followed, It was rather a com- 
posite lesson than a study in art, for so many 
elements entered into it. First, came the free 
conversation about the picture, which was an il- 
lustration of *“Mary had a little lamb.”? An 
exercise followed in which oral and written vo- 
cabulary played the leading part. “‘Lamb,”’ 
‘fleece’? and other words were written upon the 
blackboard, after they had been made significant 
by interesting remarks and questions, The last 
step was the saying of the verses, using the text 
as a means of securing good oral rendering, with 
enunciation, intonation and emphasis carefully 
attended to. The whole lesson, which occupied 
twenty minutes, seemed to me valuable, and it 
was all based on material that some teachers 
would have discarded. 





Resolution is omnipotent. Determine to be 
something in the world, and you will be some- 
thing. Aim at excellence, and excellence will 
be attained. This is the great secret of effort 
and eminence. ‘“"I cannot do it,’’? never accom- 
plished anything; “I will try,”? has wrought 
wonders. —J. Lawes. 
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What to Read and How to Read—Ii. 
By Louise M. Wade Barnes 


8 

AST month we considered ‘*What to Read,” 
b. and in this paper we are to make some sug 
gestions along the line of ‘* How to Read.”’ 
In selecting material for the several grades, we 
are met with many difficult questions. Shall we 
give the children ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ or parts of it, in 
the second grade, or wait until the fourth grade ? 
Shall **The Vision of Sir Launfal’’ be deferred 
until the children have reached the high school 
course, and it is necessary to study it for purposes 

of college entrance requirements ? 

The choice depends almost entirely upon the 
treatment we propose to give. Many great clas- 
sics are intended for readers of all ages. Like the 
world’s masterpieces in pictorial art, they belong 
to the Eternal Now, and are suitable for all ages, 
because they make an appeal primarily to the 
emotions; and the emotions are, as Professor 
Stanley Hall has said, “‘far more independent of 
age or culture than the intelligence.’” Such gems 
of literature as ‘*We ure Seven,’’ by Wordsworth, 
‘Tennyson’s ‘‘Owl,’? Emerson’s fable, ‘'The 
Mountain and the Squirrel, ”’ speak to the child 
heart of all ages and climes, 

Hence, the secret of success is to make the 
right emotional appeal to the child, within the 
limit of his understanding of the subject matter. 
“The little flower in the crannied wall’? has a 
different meaning to the child than to the philos- 
opher, yet he too may grasp the beauty of the 
idea in “I should know what God and man is.’’ 

Some poems should be allowed to make their 
own appeal without comment. Shakespeare's 
**Where sucks the bee’ needs only the explanation 
that it is the summer song of a dainty fairy 
spirit, Ariel, who inhabits the mysterious under- 
world of grass and flowers. 

Such a poem as ** Lucy Gray,” by Wordswor! h, 
though not difficult, needs for American boys and 
girls. some explanation of the English terms 
**moor,’” “minster clock”’ and the strange words 
“faggot-band,”? “mountain-roe,”’ ete. Let the 
teacher strive to have the children see the eerie 
suggestion, lightly hinted at in the beginning, of 
the haunting presence of a child that only half 
belongs to our mortal world, and brought out in 
the last lines— 

‘‘And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind.’’ 

To secure the total dramatic impression the 
teacher first reads the poem to the class, and then 
studies it with them, being careful to see that, in 
addition tu mere word-getting, the pupils have 
comprehended the story in all its stages: 

I The Prologue: The child in her lonely 
home. II ‘The Errand. HI ‘The Storm and the 
Missing Child. IV The Search and Its Result, 
V Epilogue: Her Memory. 

Some poems do not call for any development, 
as **'The Wreck of the Hesperus, ”’ **Casabianca”? ; 
and Stevenson’s **Sun’s Travels, 

The point to be insisted upon is that in all sue- 
cessful work in reading, to quote from Professor 
Chubb, the child shall have “‘a complete and con- 
nected grasp of every literary whole, be it prose 
or verse,be it Robinson Crusoe or the adven- 
tures of Jason and Ulysses.”’ 

The following points should be kept steadily 
in mind: 

1. The reading lesson is not a language lesson, 
nor yet is it a knowledge lesson. 

2, Donot over-emphasize it as a piece of gram- 
matical work. In literature words are to convey 
literary suggestiveness, and are not used with 
scientific precision. 

3. Because of the above, do not overwork the 
dictionary. We grow to know words as we do 
friends through familiarity with them, 

4. Keep the poetic tone and outlook in study- 
ing poetry. Avoid prosing it. 

5. Let your questions involve answers which 
use the language of the poem. This familiarizcs 
the children with it, helps to increase their work 
ing vocabulary and trains them in a free off-heud 
paraphrasing of the poem. 
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American Art—Mural Decoration 


N the past ten years, no form of our art has be- 
| come more nee or proved more interesting 

in its development than mural painting. It 
differs from easel painting in its decorative char- 
acter. Jt is not a unit in itself, but a factor of 
the scheme of the entire structure. It must har- 
monize with the kind of architecture. In line, 
scale and color, it must be in keeping with the 
geveral surroundings. Besides serving as a decora- 
tion, it has a distinct function of its own in re- 
lation to the sculpture and architecture of the 
entire building. A mural painting should be 
simpler, less concrete and more generalized than 
an easel painting. 

As early as 1817, Congress gave ‘Trumbull the 
commission tg paint four Jarge canvases for the 
rotunda of the Capitol. “They were 
to record some great events in- the 
early history of our country. — In- 
pressive and admirable as they are 
to the present day, they were in no 
sense real mural paintings. ‘They 
are four distinct and separate pic- 
tures of historic interest: The Decla- 
ration of Independence ; ‘The Surren- 
der of Burgoyne; The Surrender of 
Cornwallis; ‘lhe Resignation of Gen- 
eral Washington. These pictures are 
of priceless value, as they are ac- 
curate portraits of the founders of 
the Republic, painted by an artist 
who knew them personally, and who 
had devoted more than a quarter of 
a century to careful preparation for 
so great a work. 

About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, President Buchanan 





By Letitia Kirkbride 


arrange for the decoration of a frieze in the 
rotunda. Constantine Brumidi, an Italian refugee 
and artist, was chosen. At a height of sixty-five 
feet from the floor is the fresco three hundred feet 
in circumference. 

Burmidi spent twenty-six years of his life deco- 
rating the Capitol. The beautiful canopy was fin- 
ished in 1865. The ground-work was of copper 
covered with plaster. His first work was the dec- 
oration of the room of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, which he completed in 1855, In decorating 


the corridors, he had a corps of able assistants. 
In 1880, he fell from the scatfolding, but by cling- 
ing toa ladder, he escaped being instantly killed. 
The shock brought on an illness which ended his 


life. 








A series of historical periods, beginning with 
the Indian, was to form the decoration. At the 
present time a space is still blank, waiting the 
touch of some master hand of the future. 

A complete and harmonious interior decoration, 
from the hand of a native artist, is in ‘Trinity 
Church, Boston. In 1876, Jehn La Farge was 
given the commission for the work. Both archi- 
tecture and painting are properly harmonized. 

‘Iwo years later, 1878, W. M. Hunt receiveda 
commission to paint two great panels for the 
State Capitol at Albany. The work was tobe 
completed in thirteen weeks! This was the great 
effort of his life. He selected as subjects "Phe 
Klight of Night’ and “The Discoverers.”’ He 
worked under circumstances of the greatest. diffi 
culty, with strenuous concentration 
and application, Both pictures rank 
among the best decorative work done 
in this country. The plunging horses 
are especially fine, having been first 
modelled in clay. The second pie 
ture is an allegory wrought out with 
the peculiar charm and _ personality 
all Hunt’s own. ‘The great tax upon 
his strength proved fatal; his health 
gave way, and he died the following 
year. 

In a few years extensive repails 
had to be made in the building. 4 
wooden ceiling, beginning — below 


Hunt's pictures was put in, and the 
great works of art are seen no mote. 
Fortunate for Hunt that he did ‘nol 
live to see the fate of the supreme 

effort of his life! 
The event which gave the impetus 
(Continued on page 49) } 
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SPECIMENS OF MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, WASHINGTON 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


3 | Elementary Agriculture 


By Lester S. Ivins, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in Ohio 


naturalness, and an interest in the common 

and essential things of life, care should be 
taken that it should not as a subject cling too 
closely to book instruction. If any one mistake 
stands out more prominently than another in our 
pedagogical work, it is that we have been so ab- 
sorbed in getting our subject matter presented 
that we have forgotten the pupil. As has been 
previously mentioned in my former articles, we 
should start with the child’s sympathies and sim- 
ply direct and develop him. 

There is no subject other than nature study 
with which the child has a natural contact. He 
first loves flowers, birds and animals. ‘To make 
him educated, he must,—as we know the end of 
education to be,—be better prepared to live. He 
lives in the atmosphere of nature, and with little 
effort the first lesson of life has been impressed 
upon him, to be happy and enjoy. It moulds 
early in life a clean, healthy spirit, and makes 
of him later an optimist, who gives his interest 
to upbuilding and who suggests reform rather 
than revolution to strengthen life. 

The proper place of nature study agriculture 
in the educational life of a child 1s established 
when it will be presented as a personal expression 
of the pupil’s life. You will at once see that 
when properly directed it will be one of the 
greatest means of resourcefulness that can come 
into the growing youth. If developed from this 
standpoint, the highest praise for the new feature 
will be given, and the stimulation to our already 
oyganized courses of study will be very marked. 

This subject is easily presented and developed 
when the child enters school, but sometimes plans 
for maintaining this sympathy and enthusiasin of 
the growing youths,of our land, for their en- 
vironment, are difficult to arrange and promote. 
The natural expression will be in some form of 
activity, and if with it can be joined an incentive 
forthe best production, the direction of the work 
has not been in vain, and the teacher has proved 
himself’ a benefactor. ‘Those plans which I shall 
present have been used, and have proved very 
successful. ‘They also have developed properly, 
asthe desire for rural life increased in the future 
plans of the children’s lives seventy per cent. 

The organization of clubs is of significance in 
carrying on agricultural work among the older 
pupils, It stimulates contpetition and develops 
co-operation, ‘These clubs can be organized for 
various purposes. A corn-growing club is an 
association of boys who enter into competition to 
determine who can grow the most or the best corn 
ona certain area of ground, under definite rules 
of planting, cultivation and exhibit 


Sims nature study agriculture stands for 


the pupils alone to greater activities and resource- 
fulness, but an awakened interest was prevalent in 
the community at large, and a general upward 
trend was noticed in the affairs of the people. 

The results of the work achieved by these clubs 
can best be known by planning for an exhibit, 
and offering simple prizes for the prize winning 
work. In making up a list of prizes, ouly those 
things should be considered which will encourage 
club work which will suit the greatest need and 
interest of club membership, and which will pre- 
sent the broad view-point of the club work, and 
help to make the work continuous and construct- 
ive. The following premiums prepared by the 
United States Department of Agriculture are 
practical, and I will note them: 

1. Free trips and expenses paid to district, 
state fairs, institutions, ete. 

2. Farm implements, tools and equipment. 

3. ‘Thoroughbred pigs and cattle. 

4. Club emblems, banners and pennants. 

5. Manual training work-bench and sect of 
tools, 

6. Incubators, brooders, fencing and gates. 

These premiums may be given for: 

1. The best corn club exhibit from a district 
school. 

2. The best bushel of corn raised on acre plat. 

3. The best single ear. 

4. The largest number of bushels at the lowest 
average cost per bushel in state, district and 
county. 

For girls the premiums may be: 


1. China, dishware and domestic Science 
equipment. ° 

2. Cash premiums, free trips to places of 
interest. 


3. Garden tools, sprayers for flowers. 

4. Canning outfits. 

These premiums may be given for: 

1. Best rural school exhibit. 

2. Best ten samples of tomatoes grown on club 
piat. 

3. The club member who can give the largest 
number of correct recipes for tomato products. 

4. If in baking, for the best two loaves of 
bread. 

5. For the best cake. 

6. For the best rolls. 

Agricultural clubs in a school can at different 
times render very interesting and profitable pro- 


«grams. ‘These may consist of agricultural poems, 
discussions and debates. Some subjects are: 


Resolved, that corn is a more important farm 
product than wheat; Resolved, that red clover is 
a more important forage crop than alfalfa. The 





of their products, A wheat-growing 
club could have similar regulations 
fo its organization, For girls, these 
ganizations have had bread-mak- 
ng, sewing or gardening asa means 
competition te determine quality. 
The results were so satisfactory 
and so marked that a few points 
should be mentioned. It was the 
best way for them to recognize good 
and bad quality in the products they 
had grown, and to learn to combat 
ian jurious insects and pests affect- 
ing--their work, The keeping of 
Mpiple accounts taught them the 
wae of labor and the cost of pro- 
dabtion. They were encouraged to 
tead good agricultural literature, and 
Y Visiting institutions of learning 
and highly developed farms their 
ews were broadened. 
The clubs did much to develop a 
lal instinct, which is of great 1m- 
portance where the isolation has been 
‘great hindrance to progress. The 
Influence dia not end by stimulating 





These are Agricultural Club members and graduates of the elem 
Township, Warren County, Ohio. 
following contests; Bread an , 
rural school boys are prize winners in corn, potato and flower growing contests. 
right in the right hand group is now interested in growing pure-bred poultry, 
were in the acre-of-corn contest for a free trip to Washington, D. C. 
all examinations for the high school. 





AN ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE CLUB 


entary schools of Turtlecreek 
Among the rural schoo! girls in this list are prize winners in the 
d cake baking, sewing, and flower aud vegetable growing. 

The boy on the 
Five of the seven boys 
very pupil in the group passed 


community in which one lives will cause the sul- 
ject of debates to embrace other points of farm 
work. Discussions should be given on farm érops 
after the pupil has made an extensive study on 
some particular one. This work will aid much 
in causing better products to be grown as com- 
parisons are made. How much these. contests 
mean to the boys of our rural communities, has 
been told by Byron Staley of Woodstock, Ohio, 
who won the Agricultural Trophy Cup for three 
years in Ohio. His first efforts were directed to- 
ward winning a seventy-five dollar and a twenty- 
five dollar gold watch offered to the boy raising 
the best corn on one acre. He was successful in 
doing this by careful work on hiscorn plat. 
Gathering his corn for seed by the most scientific 
methods advocated, he entered and won for three 
successive years the Agricultural Trophy Cup in 
the State contest. He is interested in’ the farm, 
and says to every other boy in the country: 
Stick to the farm, boys; there is the only free, 
healthy and enjoyable life for a strong, active 
hov.”” 

Some feel that there is not enough attention 
given to the aesthetic in rural life; that many 
boys, and girls especially, would not leave the 
farm if more thought was given to the beautify- 
ing of the home and lawn, This can be started 
by the teacher. If from the first day of the open- 
ing of the school there are thought and care given 
to the cleaning of the yard and the planting of 
shrubbery, the school home will soon be an attrac- 
tive place, instead of a desolate waste as is 
noticed in some school grounds. The seed planted 
in the work will soon be productive of good at 
home, and whole communities may be transformed 
with little effort. If you live in a village, your 
hoys and girls may be organized into a Junior 
Civic League. Your business men will soon be- 
come interested when they know what you are 
doing, and small prizes may be offered on the 
following: 

ior the neatest kept lawn from street to alley. 

For the most attractive porch boxes, 

For the best kept and best appearing vegetable 
garden, 

Fer the, best display of ornamental plants on 
the Jawn. 

The contest may be confined to certain grades 
in school, and combining two or three grades of 
similar ages. ‘There may be prizes offered: for 
the best flowers raised by the children in the sep- 
arate grades. This might be an incentive for 
children of all ages to become interested, as the 
competition being among fem of the same age, 
all may be brought to feel there is a possibility 
of being a winner, The high cost of 
living, however, has made 1t manda- 
tory that children become vegetable 
growers, and with the yard work, it 
is found practical to give equal 
attention to the production of vege- 
tables. One community in a small 
Village nas given this so much. at- 
teniion that practically every child 
of school age knows how, to grow 
and care for the greater number of 
common vegetables. This work has 
been carried on by the teachers, assist- 
ed by patrons and business men. 
At their fall festival, which is. one 
of the most important affairs of the 
whole year to this community, sam- 
»les of these vegetables are collected 
& the children, and the best. ones 
are awarded a small premium. 
Prizes are offered on: 

Best display of general vegetables, 

Best display of onions, 

Best display of tomatoes, 

Best display of beets. 

Best display of cabbages. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Women of Achievement—FElla Flagg Young 


been told from one end of the country to 

the other, and yet this series of ** Women of 
Achievement”? would be incomplete without  in- 
cluding a sketch of this, the leading educator of 
the nation. 

Mrs. Young’s life work began when, as a girl 
of seventeen, she entered Chicago’s school depart- 
ment as a teacher on the modest salary of twenty- 
five dollars a month. She worked her way stead- 
ily upward, from grade to grade, till she reached 
the position of district superintendent of schools, 
which she held for twelve years. Some years 
later, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
bestowed upon her by the University of Chicago, 
and she was made a_ professor of pedagogy in 
that institution. In 1905, she was made head of 
the Chicago Normal School, which position she 
held up to the time of her present appointment. 

A characteristic incident in connection with 
her degree of Ph. D. isrelated. When President 
Harper offered her a full professorship in the de- 
partment of education, Mrs. Young declined, be- 
cause she did not possess a doctor’s degree, 
**Pshaw,”? said President Harper, ‘it’s the wo- 
man, not the degree I want.”? Notwithstanding 
this high tribute, both to her character and 
scholarship, Mrs. Young persisted in waiting un- 
til the degree had been granted. 

After it was gained, she occupied a professor’s 
chair for six years. During her term of service 
she introduced several innovations, delightful to 
the students but looked upon askance by other 
instructors who were more conservative. One of 
these was the serving of tea and coffee to the 
students who met weekly at her home for récita- 
tions. When Mrs. Young asked President Harper 
how this appealed to him, he murmured plaint- 
ively, **Good idea! I only wish I hac some of 
it,”’ and he remained her loyal friend and staunch 
supporter in all she did, till his death.  Presi- 
dent Harper said, ‘*Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has 
done more to advance the cause of sane and help- 
ful education in the schools than any other edu- 
cator, man or woman.’”’ 

As a national appreciation of her worth, Mrs. 
Young has twice been elected president of the 
American Educational Association, in 1910 and 
in 1911. By her election to this office a prece- 
dent was established, as no other woman had ever 
heen nominated, or even thought of, in this 
connection. 

Mrs. Young’s election to the superintendency 
of public schools of the city of Chicago was a 
surprise that amounted almost to a shock to all 
parties interested in education throughout the 
country. ‘The Board of Education found itself 
in a perplexing position, The school manage- 
ment for a long time had been tempestuous, The 
board itself had been riven by factions. Politics 
was a very conscious factor in the make-up of the 
board. ‘lhe teaching force was belligerent and 
there were antagonisms and enthusiasms incident 
to class organizations and labor combines. This 
was the situation when the board was called upon 
to elect a superintendent. 

It was evident that there was no clear first choice 
in sight. It was probably equally evident to the 
hoard that it would be impossible to unite on any 
of the rival candidates urged. ‘The expediency of 
an oral examination was resorted to. Each of 
the candidates was asked to appear before the 
board. Mrs. Young followed several others. 
That hour’s interview was sufficient. Her election 
promptly followed, and the public said, **Now 
we will see what a woman superintendent can do!”’ 
The agitators on both sides regarded it as a con- 
tribution to the ‘‘woman question,”’ but she had 
not long been in office before the public said, 
*‘Now we see what a superintendent can do!” 

The sex element has been eliminated, Mrs. 
Young has unified the teaching force, lifted the 
howrd above nartisan considerations, touched 


D: ELLA FLAGG YOUNG’S life has 


By Mary Eleanor Kramer 


every phase of the public school system with vi- 
tality, cut through the old perplexities, and ig- 
nored the old issues by a directness of purpose, a 
clearness of judgment, a reserve of power that has 
made hard work easy, innovations welcome, and 
experimentation a matter of course. 

The evolution of vocational training in Chi- 
cago is going on within a natural social and civic 
school environment. There is room in that environ- 
ment for poetry to grow around labor, as moss 
grows around a stone, Epic life, like epic poetry, 
loves to dwell upon the building of cauip-fires, 
feeding of horses, preparing of feasts, building 
of cities and houses, sailing of seas, massing of 
peoples, etc. How much better the studying 
and acting of the poem by children who know 
something about what inspired it. How much 
more cultural the history of labor, and a sponta 
neous sharing in that history than the history of 





ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


how many thousands Pharaoh Necho caused to be 
slain. It is a matter for congratulation that not 
for a minute, in this cyclonic educational age, 
has Chicago countenanced the idea that culture 
and labor are separable, and legitimately so-—a 
misconception which makes a vicious muddle of 
education, destroying its beauty and brutalizing 
and commercializing its practical side. 

During a recent Child-Welfare Exhibit in Chi- 
cago this epic power and command were publicly 
demonstrated. A school system which has a 
membership of 265,000 children successfully and 
happily carried the whole exhibit out of the realm 
of pasteboard panorama into the living world of 
child-life, thus illustrating the commonsense 
which is giving to the schools of Chicago some- 
thing of an American epic character. 

Ella Flagg Young was born in Buffalo, N. Y , 
January 15th, 1845. She received her early edu- 
cation in the Chicago schools. She married 
William Young in 1868, who died shortly after 
their marriage, which was childless. 


Mrs. Young is a member of many clubs, in- 


cluding the Chicago Woman's club, the Every 
Day Club, the Schoolmistress Club of Illinois, 
the Political Fqualitv Leaene of Illinois and the 


/ 


_ to take a special course in physiology. 





Equal Suffrage Association. An organization 
of women principals of Chicago’s Elementary 
schools is named the Ella Flagg Young Club, 

Mrs. Young was the editor of the Educationa, 
Bi-Monthly from 1906 to 1909. She is a writer 
of note. Her “Isolation in the School”’ appeared 
in 1901, followed in the next year by ** Ethics 
in the School’? and ‘Some ‘Types of Modern 
Kducational Theory.” 

Mrs. Young is deeply interested in the question 
of woman suffrage, for she is in a position to 
perceive the need of changes in the present edu- 
cational system, and she believes that with wo. 
men at the polls the necessary reforms would 
soon be forthcoming 

Through all these years Mrs. Young has beep 
larger than her profession. Her fifty years of 
service sUill leaves her as virile in judgment as in 
body, commanding without apparent effort: in 
every position. Mrs. Young’s salary as Superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools 1s ten thousand dol- 
lars a year, and next to the superintendency of 
New York City schools, the highest prize in the 
educational world of America. 





Thoroughness in Teaching 

We often hear a pupil say that he has been 
“through this book or that book ;’’ it is not.s0 
frequent, however, that the principles of the text 
are rooted and grounded in the active mind, of 
the pupil. At the opening of a session of school, 
there came to my desk a sallow-faced young yu 
with shoulders drooped, saying that he had 
studied physiology three years and cared to study 
it no more. At the same time, a girl who bal 
been promoted to the ninth grade placed, her 
grammar on my desk, saving, “1 have done been 
through this grammar and dont want to study tt 
no more.”’ I looked at the one and then at the 
other, and thought to myself, ** By their fruits, ye 
shall know them.’? It is needless to say thu 
these pupils were assigned to the grades wher 
these texts were used. At the end of four anda 
half months of diligent work, the same young 
man, who had given up the use of tobacco and 
whose cheek had been touched by the glow 
health, came to me, requesting that he be allowed 
I grantel 
it.’ This spring he finished a course in oned 
our medical colleges, and I predict for him mul 
success in his chosen profession, ‘The young 
lady, however, while she never became thorougl 
in the use of language, made fewer mistakes tha 
had been her custom, and I hear she is still pro 
gressing. Here were two pupils who were. nl 
taught to put into practice the teachings of the 
text. They were studying to recite and_ not t0 
retain. They were studying for today and pol 
for the future. 

Oh, how I pity that boy whose physiology # 
in his desk! How I do sympathize with that git 
whose grammar is on the table! It is our daly 
as thorough instructors to aid in  resurrectitf 
from the dead book in the desk a living phys 
ology to become an active factor in the use 
life of the boy. It is our purpose as teachers! 
grow from the dead grammar on the table to} 
ing language, beautiful and simple, and fog! 
it in the motive mind of the girl.—James + 
Brag gs, Ala. 





Preparation for a day’s work or a single less! 
is never complete till the teacher has answe 
questions like these satisfactorily: Have | 
just as much freshness and variety in this work # 
i can? Have I tried my best to put myself i 
the place of these children, and to look at thi 
through their eyes? Have I provided for the! 
natural restlessness by pleasant surprises, ™ 
fresh ways of presenting things? Ask youre 
these questions at least once each week. 
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Men of the American Crisis—V. Stonewall Jackson 


greatest military leaders in the Rebellion. 

Indeed, Dr. Douthat, the eminent Gettysburg 
Battle Lecturer, proclaims him to have been the 
“greatest military genius the world has ever 
produced,”? not even excepting Alexander the 
Great or Hannibal or Napoleon Bonaparte. 
“Jackson never lost a battle, he made no mistakes, 
no failures, and his military strategy amounted 
almost to an inspiration.’? ‘Today his ‘*Cam- 
paigns in the Valley” are studied as part of the 
military course in the great schools of England. 
When he fell, two months before Gettysburg was 
fought, Lee said, “‘I have lest my right arm; and 
if I could have had my way, I should have pre- 
ferred, for the success of our cause that Jackson 
could have lived instead of myself.”’ 

Thomas Jonathan Jackson was born in Clarks- 
burg, Virginia (now West Virginia), January 21, 
1824. He came of English parentage. His 
father was an engineer, and died before the boy 
was old enough to remember him. TLis mother 
died when he was ten yearsold. His uncle, Judge 
Jackson, of West Virginia, «a man of great prom- 
inence, took the orphan lad in charge and cared 
for him with loving kindness. He was a very 
delicate child, and at fifteen, his physician said 
that he would never grow up. But the resolution 
that afterward characterized the man came to the 
hoy’said. He determined that he would not die, 
and religiously set himself to studying his case 
and the laws of health. Later he applied for the 
position of sheriff of his county, thinking that 
‘thé great amount of horseback riding and life in 
the open which the office entailed might be 
helpful to him. ‘Then he entered West Point for 
the sake of the exercise and drill, which he 
‘thought would iend to strengthen him, and giving 
nd'thought whatever to the military side of the 
regime. But he was most true and conscientious, 
and carefully performed all the tasks required of 
him. He graduated with honor, in 1846, with- 
out, however, exhibiting any particular earmarks 
of future greatness. He was assigned to service, 
and in the Mexican War greatly distinguished 
hitnself for bravery and courage, being twice 
brevetted., 

Major Jackson retired from the army in 1852, 
‘and shortly afterward became a professor in the 
Virginia Military Institute at talus His 
sister-in-law describes him at this time as ‘tof a 
tall, very erect figure, with a military precision 
about him which made us girls all account him 
stiff, but he was ene of the most polite and 
courteous of men. He had a handsome, animated 
fice, flashing blue eyes, and the most mobile of 
mouths.’? He was very eccentric, with the most 
tigid regard for truth, duty and discipline. A 
cadet tells the following story: **It1s remembered 
that once at artillery drill a thunder-storm sud- 
denly arose and burst upon the battery before he 
Was aware of it, so much absorbed had he been in 
ithe duty of the hour. He immediately dismissed 
‘the battery to barracks, but intending to resuine 
‘the drill as soon as the storm haa passed, took his 
stand under a tree situated on the parade-ground, 
“and there remained, although invited to take 
shelter in the house of a professor not fifty steps 
distant, There he stood like a statue during the 
‘fitire storm, much to the amusment of us boys, 
comfortably housed. As soon as the storm was 
Over, he ordered out the battery, and finished the 
drill in his saturated clothing. Doubtless he had 
¢onsidered himself on duty the whole time, and 

It did not comport with his idea of discipline to 
seek the shelter of a roof.?* 

Again, the same cadet says, *‘Upon one occa- 

‘ton, during a rest at artillery drill, as a number 

‘us cadets were gathered about him asking 
* cong concerning his campaigns in Mexico, 

. OF our number said : 

Major, do you like to fight? 


os 
Century Magazine, June, 1905. 


G pretest JACKSON was one of the 


By Inez N. McFee 


“After pausing a moment, he replied: ‘Yes, 
Mr.—, I love to tight but I am principled against 
_ 

Illustrative of his truth in even the smallest 
things, his sister-in-law, Mrs. Margaret Junkin 
Preston, writes as follows: “‘One drizzly March 
evenng we found him about to start, at dusk, for 
the residence of a friend a mile distant. 

** “Is it imperative that you go tonight?’ he was 
asked. 

** “Not specially so,’ he replied. 

"Then why walk a mile in the rain, iftomor- 
row will do as well?’ 

**As he persisted in going, we pressed to know 
the wherefore. He was always amiable, and at 
length confessed his business. ; 

**T was talking with Colonel M— this morn- 
ing, and told him that my conversation with Ca- 
det D— was held in barracks, on Monday. J 
have since recollected that it was held an the 
parade-ground, and that it was on ‘Tuesday.’ 

** Does anything depend upon this statemenc 2 
he was asked. 

"Nothing whatever,’ 

“"Dowt you suppose Colonel M— has for- 
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gotten all about Cadet D— before this?’ 

“*T think it very likely, as it was a matter of 
no moment.’ 

“Why, in the name of reason, then, do you 
walk a mile in the rain for a perfectly unimport- 
ant thing ?” 

“Simply because 1 have discovered it was a 
misstatement, and I could not sleep comfortably 
tonight unless I corrected it.’ And go he did.” 

Jackson was deeply religious, and had very 
exact views as to what should and should not be 
done on Sunday. ‘He never posted a letter 
without calculating whether it would have to 
travel on Sunday to reach its place of destination, 
and if so, he would not mail it till Monday 
morning. Still further did he carry his Puritani- 
cal observance. Unnumbered times have I known 
him to receive important letters so late on Satur- 
day night that he could not break his fixed reso- 
lution never to use his eyes, which were very deli- 
rate, by artificial light; he would carry the let- 
ters in his pocket till Monday morning, then rise 
with the sun to read them. . He owned, at one 
time, a considerable amount of stock ina Northern 


railroad which did as much business on the first 
day of the week asany. As soon as he discovered 
this, he sold out all his shares, and took stock 
from another company whose dividends were far 
inferior, because they did not indulge in this 
amount of Sunday traffic.”” Throughout his ser- 
vices in the field it was a source of continual 
umusement to the army to find him: striving to 
keep Sunday according to his lights. Whenever 
words of confidence and praise for success and 
victory were lavished upon him, he would reply 
curtly,—""Give God the glory.’ He believed 
strongly in ‘instant prayer,’’ and once said: **1 
never raise a glass of water to my lips without a 
moment’s asking of God’s blessing. I never seal 
a letter without putting a word of prayer under 
the seal. IT never take a letter from the post with- 
out a brief sending of my thoughts heavenward. 
I never change my classes in the Section room 
without a minute’s petition on the cadets who Go 
out and those who come in.” 

In the summer of 1853, two country girls, Aina 
and Eugenie Morrison, daughters of a Presby 
terian minister, came to visit in the home of their 
sister, Mrs. General Hill. Here Major Jackson 
was a frequent caller, and the three young people 
soon became warm friends. In August, Jackson 
went away for a vacation. On a certain after- 
noon he returned all unexpectedly and spent’ the 
evening with the girls, listening to their songs 
and parrying their teasing remarks concerning a 
suspected attachment for Miss Elinor Junkin, the 
daughter of President Junkin of Washington 
College, afterward Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. ‘The next day, imagine the surprise of 
the girls when it was rumored that young Jackson 
had that morning married Miss Junkin and gone 
away on a bridal tour! Just so shy and reticent 
was Jackson all his life, even to his intimates, 

Ire three years passed, the beautiful, talented 
young bride was in her grave, and the husband, 
broken in health and_ spirit, was a wanderer on 
the Continent. Here the memory of the bright 
young face of Ania Morrison often came to cheer 
him, and at length he sat down and wrote her a 
letter, *‘so ardent that every one but the object of 
his affection suspected his state of mind.”? He 
soon followed the letter, and July 16, 1857, 
witnessed a quiet wedding in the little country 
parsonage. The happy couple left at once for 
an extended tour throughout the North, return- 
ing only just in time for the Major to take up 
his work in the Military School. Four years 
passed lightly, happily, over their heads, save for 
the grief caused by the death of the baby daugh- 
ter in the first year of their marriage. ‘Then the 
dread realities of war broke over the land. Ma jor 
Jackson was called upon frequently to take cadets 
from the Military Institute to Richmond for ser- 
vice, and at length deemed it his duty to offer 
himself to the Army of Virginia. Soon he was 
filed into the regular Confederate service, and 
his young wife went back to her father’s roof, 
This practically ended their married life, save 
for a few happy weeks at Winchester, in the earlier 
part of her husband’s service, and an occasional 
visit to his camp. 

Space forbids following Jackson in the field. 
He forged to the front with such remarkable vim 
and vigor that soon “*his very name struck terror 
to his opposers, and was the synonym of success 
to all who had ever known his marvelous influence 
over his own men—an influence that made them 
take any risks if only they knew he had so 
ordered.’’ He won the sobriquet of **Stonewal!l”’ 
at the Battle of Bull Run. Here he held a bri- 
gade of Virginians strong and firm, while the 
balance of the Southern arny wavered in confu- 
sion. General Bee, one of his brother officers, 
seeing this, rallied his own brigade by crying 
out, “There stands Jackson like a stone wall!” 
Krom that time forward Jackson was always 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Language of Arithmetic 


By J. C. Brown, Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New York City 


number or mathematics. If this is true, 

not all of arithmetic should be taught by 
methods of mathematical teaching. Before a 
child can grasp the idea of a number relation, 
it is necessary that he should first see the relation 
objectively, as a basis for the abstract conception 
of the relation. ‘The idea of number is awakened 
by material objects. All fundamental number 
conceptions come from sense experience. ‘The 
mind takes the thought of the “how many”? and 
abstracts it, lifts it up into the region of the ideal 
and conceives of it as pure number. The pupil 
must be left to think out the relation himself. 
You cannot tell him the relation and have him 
know it. He must be led to see the relation him- 
self. “The use of objects in number work is to 
enable us to think without the use of objects. By 
the conception of groups of objects which are not 
number, the thinking of number is brought 
about. Observation is the basis of all funda- 
mental ideas, but theré are parts of arithmetic 
which are not number; not mathematics. Many 
teachers make the mistake of attempting to teach 
wll the topics of arithmetic by the developmental 
method, Not all parts of the subject should be 
taught in this way. 

The conception of a number is gained through 
thinking. ~ peel exist only in consciousness. 
You cannot see a number. A number cannot 
he weighed or handled, but you can conceive of a 
number, We see an object which is red. Waves 
of ether from the object reach the retina of the 
eye; we can trace the neural impulse, and we 
know something of the changes that take place. 
The neural impulse can be traced until it reaches 
the brain. We can see the color. <A_ clock 
strikes three. You hear the sound but not the 
**threeness’’ of the sound. We can trace the pro- 
cess, after the sound waves reach the ear drum, but 
what air waves give us the idea of threeness? 
What sound waves reaching the retina make it 
possible to see the threeness of the sound? A 
number cannot be seen. It is an abstraction. 
We see a group of objects, and in connection 
with these objects, the mind may think number. 
Number is therefore the result of a process of 
thought. A pupil may look at objects and get 
no number ideas. A pupil may look at objects 
and study them with care, and yet we may not be 
sure that he has correctly conceived number re- 
lations. 

Many teachers think that figures are abstract 
numbers, Figures are neither abstract numbers 
nor concrete numbers. Figures are only symbols, 
and they are not numbers at all. An abstract 
number is an idea, a conception, One may teach 
figures and not teach numbers. Figures are lan- 
guage. One may study the words-(symbols) of a 
language without studying the idea for which the 
word stands. Figures are the language of num- 
ber, and a knowledge of figures might be ac- 
quired without a knowledge of their significance. 
‘lhe word three and the figure 3 are two expres- 
sions or symbols for the same idea, and the one is 
no more an abstract number than the other. 
Figures are the concrete symbols for abstract 
number ideas, but they are not numbers. 

It is important that the teacher should see 
clearly the diffevence between figures and num- 
bers, and the terms should not be used as syno- 
nyms, as is frequently done. Such a confusion of 
terms often leads the pupil into serious difficulty. 

The four fundamental processes of arithmetic, 
—addition, substraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion,—are number processes, and should be de- 
veloped as such. Pupils should be led to think 
out the number relations involved. The topics 
of divisors and multiples are also number pro- 
cesses, Whena rear process 1s involved, tell- 
ing is often out of place. Telling is very often a 
confession of weakness on the part of a teacher. 
One of the characteristics of a good teacher of 


Tm subject matter of arithmetic is not all 


arithmetic is the ability to determine what process- 
es should be developed and thought oat by the 
pupils under the direction of the teacher, and 
what should be told the pupils with no attempt 
at development. Ratio and proportion is a third 
topic of arithmetic which involves distinct 
thought processes. ‘l'hese processes should be de- 
veloped and not dogmatically stated by teacher or 
text. Involution and evolution present some new 
thought processes. Arithmetical and geometri- 
cal progressions also involve thought processes, as 
distinguished from mere change in language form. 

All of the topics just enumerated should be de- 
veloped. "The list of topics just given practically 
exhausts the parts of arithmetic that are number 
rather than ‘ere The distinction cannot 
always be closely drawn, but in most topics there 
is a great predominance of either number processes 
or mere language form. Since figures are lan- 
guage and not number processes, when you teach 


figures you are teaching a language lesson. You 
are teaching the language of number. When 


you are teaching the multiplication tables, you 
are not teaching a language lesson but number 
processes, Both rotation and numeration are 
topics involving largely the language of arith- 
metic. "The development of the Arabic notation 
involves a knowledge of number relations. 

When a teacher is developing an idea in num- 
ber relations or number processes, telling is 
out of place. An analysis should be so presented 
that one step gives power to see the next. An 
analysis is but an orderly statement of facts. — If 
the facts are understood and their sequence is 
grasped, the analysis can be made. When your 
class reaches a point which they cannot grasp in 
the development of number, it means that certain 
essential steps have been omitted. An explana- 
tion in a number process consists in putting in 
omitted steps. When all of the steps in the de- 
velopment of a number process have been put in, 
further explanation on the part of the teacher is 
unnecessary. ‘*When steps are omitted, the pro- 
cess is like leading pupils up a stairway from 
which several steps have been omitted. Many 
of the pupils must be pulled up at the places 
where the steps have been omitted, but they can 
progress by themselves where the stairs are prop- 
erly constructed.” 

In teaching a language we deal largely with 
the arbitrary. There is no necessary connection 
between an abstract thought and its name. It is 
important that teachers of arithmetic should 
grasp this point. In learning a language, we 
must associate arbitrary symbols with ideas. 
Words cannot be developed. Association is the 
process to be emphasized, Whenever a teacher of 
arithmetic mistakes a language lesson for a num- 
ber lesson, he is likely to use the wrong method 
of teaching it. ‘Too often teachers of arithmetic 
tell their pupils those things which should be de- 
veloped, and seek to develop those things which 
are arbitrary. The fact that one of the two equal 
parts of an object is called a ‘half?’ cannot be 
developed, but many teachers attempt to do so. 

The term “half” is an arbitrary one, and it is 
a mistake to ask a pupil for the term before he 
has been told. Words cannot be developed. Af- 
ter the terms have been told, there should always 
be sufficient drill to associate properly the word 
with the idea. 

Many teachers are confused by the difference 
between short and long division. ‘The distine- 
tion is in the mode of writing long division, ‘The 
number processes involved are essentially the 
same. The distinguishing characteristic is the 
language used,—the method of writing out the 

rocess,—rather than the ideas involved. The 
children should be shown how to do the work, 


and then required to use the process until they 


become perfectly familiar with the way of writ- 
ing it. The pupils are familiar with the number 
ideas involved before the process is taught. They 


do not know the new way of writing down the 
number processes. ‘The distinction between the 
language of arithmetic and the number processes 
of arithmetic is important here. 

‘The subject of common fractions contains much 
that should be grouped under the language of 
arithmetic. When we are dealing with real frac. 
tions, the terms numerator and denominator are 
not necessary. These terms come into use when 
we have occasion to write the fractions. They 
are distinctions that are essential in the language 
of fractions, that is, when we wish to express the 
fractional idea in symbols and to discuss the writ- 
ing for the fraction, The terms numerator and 
denominator are not used in dealing with the 
parts of things abstractly. When we begin to 
teach fractions the essential thing is to emphasize 
the relation of the parts of the unit to each other 
and to the whole: unit. When we use notation 
for a fraction the terms become necessary. The 
common rule for addition and subtraction of 
fractions is but indirectly based on number rela- 
tions. It involves the language of the subject. 
If we imagine common fractions written by Roman 
notation the rule as stated becomes useless. The 
same is true of the common rule for division of 
fractions. 

The subject of decimal fractions is in large 
part a topic in the language of arithmetic. In 
this subject the pupil encounters no new number 
ideas, but a new language to express number 
ideas previously acquired. Decimal fractionsin. 
volve the use of tenths, hundredths, thousandths, 
ete., but the pupil knows these number relations 
before the subject of decimal fractions is begun, 
When you teach a pupil decimal fractions, you 
must teach him a new vocabulary, and must train 
him to think readily in that new vocabulary. 
Decimal fractions contain no new number ideas, 
The subject should be taught in the main as part 
of the language of arithmetic. ‘The pupil must 
be drilled a great deal in order to secure facility 
in thinking in a new language. It is very desir- 
able that the teacher should seek to have the pupil 
associate the language of decimal fractions direct- 
ly with the number ideas for which the words 
stand, rather than to make the association through 
the medium of common fractions. 

We find it very difficult to read Latin fluently, 
because the Latin word suggests the English word 
and the English word suggests the thought. The 
Romans didn’t learn Latin that way. ** Even the 
little children in Rome spoke Latin,’’ but they 
didn’t learn their Latin through the medium of 
some other languages. ‘The more symbols we put 
in, the more difficult do we make acquisition of 4 
language, whether the language be Latin of 
French or the language of decimal fractions 
The new symbols should be associated directly 
with the thougiit. The modern language teacher 
recognizes that the habit that is formed first will 
largely determine the habit of thought in a givell 
language. He starts his pupils in the study of 
French or German with the conversational metl- 
od, rather than by means of reading. He wishes 
his pupils to think in the language, and not 
through the medium of another language. This 
method of the modern language teacher is full of 
suggestions to those of us who are engaged 
teaching the language of arithmetic. When # 
teach the language of decimal fractions, “¥ 
should seek to avoid using needless symbols 
tween the symbol we wish and the thought. 





I will speak more kindly and considerately 
those whose claims are unrecognized by the sociel} 
in which I live than I will to others. I will bot 
more cordially tothose to whom persons of positio! 
do not bow at all, and I will try in a thous 
pleasant, nameless ways to make them happ® 
God help me to keep my promise good.—F74 
E. Willard. 
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V. THE EXPERIMENTS ON AIR AS RELATED TO THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


science 1s apt to be cut off and treated as a 

subject bv itself, whereas its topics should 
greatly iluminate the other subjects of the school 
work, There are two widely diverging lines 
which may be followed in the work on air. One, 
which will be taken up in the next article, refers 
to the commercial uses of physical changes in the 
air, either its compression or rarification. The 
other refers directly to the effect of air currents, 
as carriers of heat, cold and moisture, on the 
climate and prosperity of a country. 

Very often elaborate work on winds and rain- 
fall is given in the first few weeks of the sixth or 
seventh grade. ‘Then the subject is dropped either 
for all time or until the yearly review. When a 
new country or state is taken up, a few pages in 
the geography are assigned with no class prepara- 
tion, and the children are expected to remember 
and recite, parrot-like, all the facts on those 

yes. Instead, the tupics of wind, rainfall and 
surface should be made the basis of all subse- 
quent work, the children depending on their rea- 
son more and on sheer memory less, A few gen- 
eral topics, taken up and mastered before the 
detailed work on the various political divisions 
is attempted, will simplify to a surprising extent 
the industrial and commercial phases of geogra- 
ply. In order that the children may really un- 
derstand the work, experiments and simple dia- 
gtums should be used freely. 

If the work on the causes of winds suggested in 
the November number of the Instructor for use 
in the fourth and fifth grades, has been well done, 
the children can go on rapidly to a study of the 
prevailing winds of the earth and the common 
exveptions to them. If these demonstrations have 
uvt already been made, they should be given at 
this point. They explain many geographic topics 
otherwise obscure to the children, such as the 
belt of equatorial calm, where the air is rising 
because of its heated condition; the trade winds 
blowing gently but steadily toward this region ; 
the horse latitudes, where the air is descending to 
take the place of that blowing toward the equator ; 
and the prevailing westerlies, caused by the rota- 
tion of the earth. The teacher should not fail to 
mention the reason for the naming of the trade 
winds and the story of the sailors, who, becalmed 
and in need of fresh water, were forced to throw 
over the horses being carried to the West Indies, 
and hence called the region the **horse latitudes.” 

The shifting north and south of these wind 
belts is due to the fact that the earth is inclined 
on its axis, and the region of greatest heat varies 
with the season, and is not just over the equator. 
This should be shown on the globe. 

The best point of approach for the wind work 
18 the winds of the region in which the children 
lie, For several years they should have been 
observing the weather brought by winds coming 
from the various directions. If, for instance, the 
children live in the eastern part of the United 
Stites, they know that the wind blows from the 
west more often than from any other direction, 
and that the east winds usually bring rain and 
the south winds balmy weather. Now they are 
rover to take up the fact that many of these 
winds, especially those bringing rain, are part of 
great spirals caused by the heating of the air in 
one section, and the consequent blowing toward 
t! spot of winds from all directions, as shown 

‘the experiments in the last number. Show 
again the spiral formed when the water runs 

toma funnel or basin. ‘The prevailing wester- 

18 are more constant some miles above the earth 

nat the surface, as shown by the observation 
of high clouds. These upper winds drag along 
the swirls formed near the surface just as little 
Whirlwinds going up the street or across fields are 


\ S we get into the upper grades, elementary 


cattied along by a breeze. The difference is that - 


little whirlwinds are not flattened out as are 


By Jane Condit Robison, B. S. 


che large spirals, which are many hundred times 
as broad as high. 

The diagram represents such a spiral traveling 
from west to east, whose center passes south of 
the locality of the school. As the spiral moves 
over .v, the point where the children live, the wind 
changes gradually from east through north to 
west. If near the Atlantic coast, rain will come 
with the east wind. In such a state as Nebraska, 
we have rain brought, not from the Atlantic 
Ocean, but from the Gulf of Mexico, by winds 
blowing up the Mississippi valley. It is evident 
that in Nebraska winds from the northeast must 
have traveled too far around the spiral to retain 
much of the moisture they would have in Maine. 
These great spirals are cailed cyclonic storms or 
**general’’ storms, as distinct from the local 
storms. They are important because a large 
part of the United States is watered by them. 

After studying the winds of the home region, 
the children can take up the other wind belts. 
Though these may be studied all together, as is 
usual in the books, the belts of wind most preva- 
lent on each continent should be carefully re- 
viewed before the countries are studied. 

To show why the rainfall is very light in the 
horse latitudes, rapidly pump up a bicycle tire. 
The air becomes warm on compression, as is best 
shown by the metal of the pump and tube, as 
metal is a good conductor of heat. So the tem- 
perature of air is always increased as the air is 
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compressed, Since the air in this region is sink- 
ing, it is being compressed by the increasing 
weight of the air above. The experiments on 
evaporation and condensation showed that warm 
air takes up water faster than cold air.  There- 
fore, since the air in the herse latitudes is sink- 
ing, it is being compressed, becoming warmer, 
and taking up water instead of parting with it, 
in the form of rain. 

Just the oppusite is the case in the equatorial 
bet. Here the air is rising, expanding, becom- 
ing cooler, and losing its water. When the bicy- 
cle tire is cool, open the valve and let the air 
rush out suddenly. It will feel very cool because 
expanding mie. To show that air loses its 
moisture when cooled, breathe on a piece of cool 
glass, and water *will condense on it. No water 
will condense if we breathe on glass which is 
heated, as‘a hot lamp chimney. 

The trade winds, since they are moving from a 
cool to a warm region, are dry except where they 
strike mountains, which suddenly chill them. 
Other variations in the winds, as monsoons and 
mountain and valley winds, will need little ex- 
planation afte: the children have mastered the 
basic principles, 

The great ocean currents and their warming or 
cooling effect on the winds passing over them 
must also be understood. 

Finally, there is necessary a brief survey of 
the great industries of the earth,—agriculture, 


grazing, manufacturing, mining, commerce, fish- 
ing, and lumbering, and of the regions in which 
each is carried on most advantageously. Much 
of this general work on the industries should have 
been done in the supplementary reading work of 
the lower grades fone should simply need review- 
ing at this point. 

Now the children are ready to go on and un. 
derstand the geography of the various political 
divisions. In taking these up, the teacher often 
follows an outline, studying position, surface, 
climate, drainage, and so forth. This method 
may be very good or may bas bad as merely 
assigning paragraphs from the text book to be 
remembered. ‘The important thing is the inter- 
relation of these various topics. Merely remem- 
bering the latitude of a country means little un- 
less the children understand that because the lati- 
tude is, for instance, forty degrees north, the 
agg in the region of the prevailing wester- 
lies, Knowing that there are plains toward the 
west and mountains on the east means, therefore, 
that there is heavy rainfall on the western side, 
diminishing toward the east. Probably the prin- 
cipal industries will be agriculture in the west 
and mining in the east. If the mountains were 
on the west and the plains on the east, the rain- 
fall would be very light except in the narrow 
western strip, and grazing would be the industry 
of most of the country. Rivers must be studied 
with reference to their connection with both agri- 
culture and transportation. 

If the connection between topics is seen, and if 
the effect of winds and rainfall is understood, the 
geography will mear vast!y more than if the chil- 
dren attempt to remember the words of the book. 
When ready to study a new country, as France, 
let the children discard their books for the first 
part of the work and use their minds instead. 
There should be on the blackboard an outline 
map of the country, showing the main rivers and 
mountains, the surrounding surface features, as 
ocean and boundary mountains, and the latitude, 
Also have cross-sect.ons of the country through 
several parts. These maps may well be put on 
the board by those pupils, of whom there are a 
few in every class, who finish their work ahead of 
the others und have *‘nothing to do’’ but p'ay 
for part of the day.* 

The following are a few of the many questions 
which can be answered from this map and dia- 
grams. What is the iatituce of the country? 
What winds affect the courtry? Are these winds 
wet or dry? In wi :t part of the country wil! 
the rainfall be heaviest? How will the climate 
probably compare with that of the section in 
which you live? What regions are especially 
favorable to agriculture? What other industries 
will probably be important? Will there be much 
commerce with other countries? Much internal 
commerce? Find sites where you will expect large 
cities to be located. 

After these questions and many others, which 
will suggest themselves to the teacher, have been 
answered from the simple maps on the board, turn 


-to the large wall charts giving temperature, rain- 


fall and cities, or, if these are lacking, to the 
small maps in the books. It is better to have the 
attention of all the children focused on the one 
large map if possible. Now, discuss these same 
topics still without reference to the text, and find 
the reasons for pussible mistakes that have been 
made, In the eet discussion, the teacher should 
put on the board questions which have not been 
accurately answered, either from carelessness or 
because involving factors not shown on the maps. 
These should be answered from the text or from 
reference books. Finally, assign to the children 
(Continued on page 47) j 
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*The stencil maps of the various countries which are adver- 
tised in the Normal Iustructor are easily used and verv good for 
this purpose 
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OR many years, in our country, a great 
F number of our people have been educated 
at state expense. We have said we must 
have good school teaching, and in order to get it, 
the states have educated their armies of teachers 
in the normal schools at public expense. ‘The 
dean of one of Ohio’s normal schools recently 
declared that it cost the state one thousand dol- 
lars for each teacher it graduated from its normals. 
We want good farming, so we build our State 
Agricultural College, and educate our farmers at 
state expense. Our state universities spend their 
millions to educate our lawyers, physicians and 
engineers. All this expenditure of the funds of 
the state is undoubtedly warranted, 

But is the state doing all it should to educate 
all its people? ‘The home is the source of all our 
life. Good homes, wisely and economically ad- 
ministered, do more than any other one thing to 
produce ideal life among our people. The 
women of the country spend ninety per cent of 
our wealth. How many of them get training at 
state expense to enable them to spend this money 
wisely? Weare censured severely for the great 
number of divorces among our people. — Un- 
doubtedly a large per cent of them could be 
traced to economic shipwreck in managing the 
finances of the household. Good tood well 
cooked is absolutely necessary to health, and 
health is the greatest asset of every individual. 

What has the state done to teach our present 
veneration of mothers to buy the best and most 
nutritious and at the same time the most econom- 
ical foods? The average mother spends most of 
her time in cooking, cleaning, laundering, sewing, 
purchasing and nursing. Her high school course, 
if she was fortunate enough to get one, gave her 
a smattering of English, history, Latin, science 
and mathematics, no one of which throws any 
light on her household problems. © With the 
tremendous cost of living today, need T say that 
the school must prepare girls to solve the eco- 
nomic problems of the home ? t is quite as im- 
portant to spend well as to have earning capacity. 

Another group that has received almost no aid 
from the state is the vast army of girls who earn 
a living in industrial lines. ‘hey enter indus- 
trial plants with no industrial skill, and become 
humdrum creatures with little more intelligence 
than the machines they operate. Their bodies are 
weakened, their minds starved. Yet in a few 
years they are to become our mothers. From an 
economic standpoint alone, which can the state 
best afford—poor cattle and hogs, poor farms, 
poor teachers, poor lawyers and doctors or poor 
mothers ? 

Here is another economic situation we have got 
to face. Germany began to work thirty years 
ago on the idea that every one educated at public 
expense, in addition to having academic educa- 
tion, must have industrial skill of some sort. As 
aresult of this magnificent industrial skill on the 
part of her citizens, Germany makes thousands of 
commodities of a class that is far beyond us, be- 
cause of our lack of skill. If our nation is to 
keep abreast the great industrial advances, she 


must educate her hand workers at state expense. . 


If the native-born American is to hold his own, 
industrially, he must be educated industrially 
at state expense, otherwise the industrial work re- 
quiring skill, in our country, will fall to the 
alien. , 

Hammond, Indiana, is facing school problems 
of a most difficult sort, and is endeavoring to 
solve them sanely. Hammond is a suburb of 
Chicago that has slipped across the Indiana line. 
It is at the southern end of Lake Michigan, and 
sixteen of the great railroads that curve about the 
lake to get to Chicago, cross this city. It has 
also a lake front. ‘These facts have made Ham- 
mond a great industrial centre. More than fifty 


great industrial plants are located within her 
‘Two of her public schools are largely 


borders. 
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patronized by the children of the families who 
own these industrial plants, or superintend the 
work carried on, Whe other eight schools are 
patronized by the families who work in these in- 
dustrial plants. Our problem is to educate these 
children to mee. the demands that will be made 
on them as home makers, citizens and industrial 
workers. 

‘Lhe first great problem is to keep the child 
long enough to educate him. Sixty per cent of 
these Hammond school children stop school while 
in the sixth grade, The Indiana law permits 
them to stop at fourteen. The Hammond indus- 
trial plants extend invitations in the shape of 
wages ranging from five to twelve dollars a week. 
Parents cannot see-much to be gained by keeping 
children in schools that are not training them for 
bet er paying industrial work, hence the great 
exodus from the sixth grade. Here are some of 
Hammond's problems: ‘To get this sixty per cent 
and give them some further aid toward a success- 
ful life. ‘Yo increase the forty per cent that stay 
beyond the sixth grade. Vast numbers of for- 
eigners throng her streets and vote in her elec- 
tions. What can Hammond do to make these in- 
tellivent citizens? ‘Phe Hammond Superintend- 
ent and School Board decided that if the old 
high school did not attract the people, they must 
set to work to offer them education that would 
appcal to them, it is said that more young 
people in Chicago, of high school age, are study- 
Ing in private schools, where they- must pay for 
their education, than are enrolled in the public 
free high schools. ‘This is because they do not 
find that the high school fits them for life. The 
high school is all right for the rich man’s son. 
It fils for college, and college is’ his next step. 
Not so the poor man’s son, who must go to work, 
not to college. Shali we plan our schools to 
meet the demands of the few rich, or shall we 
plan to educate all the children of all the people ? 
Hanmnanond chooses to do the latter, 

In working out this great problem of how to 
educate all her people, the Superintendent sub- 
mitted to the young people of the industrial 
plants and stores a series of questions. The 
answers to these questions indicated the subjects 
these young people would elect should they be 
offered in night school. Three hundred forty to 
whom the questions were put signifiea in writing 
the fact that they would attend high school, and 
designated the subjects they would elect from the 
program of possible subjects. A staff of teach- 
ers well qualificd for the work was employed, 
and night school opened September 30, with an 
enrollment of five hundred. Before the end of 
the first month seven hundred were enrolled, and 
a thousand are expected before this article ap- 
pears in print. 

The academic subjecus are offered, and often a 
bearded man of fifty and a lad of fifteen are 
found together ina language class learning to 
speak an unfamiliar tongue. — Industrial and 
business courses are offered men and boys, and 
both are very popular. Women, in addition to 
academic and business courses, have millinery, 
sewing and cooking. An expert dressmaker has 
charge of the sewing. The girl who goes out 
trom her classes as a finished dressmaker will not 
be the sort that ekes out a mere existence in a 
sweat shop, and if misfortune or sickness over- 
takes, is driven to sell her virtue. Sie, as anex- 
pert needle woman, in Chicago can command 
from two dollars and a half to four dollars a day. 

The night school will do much to solve Ham- 
mond’s problem, but it is not enough. Many 
boys and girls who work in an industrial plant 
all day are physically incapacitated for night 
work. <A child of fourteen has no business to 
work all day and study at night. There must be 
a better way than this. Hammond has found the 
better way, and expects to begin the work at the 
beginning of the mid-year term. Hammond 
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realized that the children who go into industria] 
plants (if they are not to stay forever at some 
dreary task requiring no brains) must have in- 
dustrial skill. If they have any appreciation of 
society and the best things our country offers, 
they must have more academic education than 
they have upon leaving the sixth grade. How 
shall she get hold of the sixty per cent, who leave 
at fourteen from the sixth grade, and give them 
the two sorts of training? We cannot hope to 
put them again in the geades. ‘They have been 
at work for several years, and feel teo old to yo 
back where they left off, no matter how attractive 
a program might be offered in the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

Another difficulty was to equip industrial de- 
partments and procure teachers that could give 
training at all comparable to the work actually 
done in such plants as the Conkey Printing 
House, the Simplex Railway Appliance, the 
Standard Steel Car factory, or the Straube Piano 
factory. ‘To make a long story short, these 
splendidly equipped industrial plants have agreed 
to take these children and apprentice them fora 
term of four years. ‘The child is to attend high 
school one-half of each day, and to work in the 
industrial plant the other half. For his work, 
in no case does he receive less than ten cents per 
hour the first year, twelve and one-half cents the 
second, and fifteen cents for the third and fourth 
years. The industry agrees that during the 
child’s apprenticeship he shall be taught every 
feature of the industry, and shall receive a di- 
ploma at the end of four years as a graduate 
workman. ‘The high school at the end of four 
years will issue a high school diploma. At 
eighteen the child will have a trade that will give 
him an earning capacity of seventeen dollars ia 
week. He also will be able, by reason of his 
four years of academic work in the high school, 
to enjoy some of the best things our country has 
to offer. 

The word “apprentice” is abhorrent to some, 
for it suggests the abuse of children such as we 
read of in Dickens’ works. Hammond has noth- 
ing to fear from this score. A Vocational Di- 
rector, employed by the School Board, has access 
at all times to all rooms where the children are 
at work. ‘The proprietors sign a contract with 
the School Board guaranteeing the hours of the 
child and the sanitary and moral tone of the e- 
tablishment. All contracts entered into by the 
child and proprictor must receive the approval 
of the Vocational Director. 

Nor is the parent left in ignorance as to the 
yossibilities the industries offer for his child. 
Ihe school furnishes the parent the following 
information: ‘Tbe industries of the zommunity, 
the number of persons, male and female, em- 
ployed; opportunities for advancement; hours of 
labor; opportunities of becoming skilful in a live 
of work; chances of securing employment else- 
where, should the establishment suspend oper 
tions or the persons move from the community; 
dangers of injury or occupational diseases; per 
manency of employment; sanitary conditions; 
restrictions placed by labor organizations and 
others on candidates; necessary qualifications of 
candidates for positions; how training to meet 
these qualifications is to be acquired; and method 
of applying for positions. 

In order to serve the business men and the Mr 
dustries of Hammond, the Vocational Directot 
will open to the employer the record of the school 
child made in past years. Thus it behooves the 
school child to have a record for industry and i 
tegrity. We hear much now about the **motivi- 
tion’’ of school work. We are told that if chil 
dren felt the thing they were doing worth while, 
we could enlist vastly more of their energy: © § 
‘not this plan motivation of the right sort? (ut 
children, every night at dinner, hear the older 

(Continued on page 16) 
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A Cultural History Stor 


FRANKS AND MOHAMMEDANS—THE 
STORY OF CHARLEMAGNE 


The Franks. ‘The next move in our work will 
be to trace the spread of the Teutonic power in 
the west, under the Frankish rule, till it culmina- 
ted in the formation of the great empire under 
the mighty Teuton Charles the Great, otherwise 
known as Charlemagne. 

The Franks, or Freemen, as the name signifies, 
were a union of many small tribes. ‘Their early 
home was along the lower courses of the Rhine 
River. It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
story of these separate tribes. For purposes of 
mutual protection they finally united into one 
reat band. 

The first king of any importance that they had 
was King Clovis, who spread the Frankish arms 
into western France about 486 A. D. Indicate 
this move on the map. 

Conversion of Clovis. This is an important 
point, for up to the conversion of the king to 
Christianity, most of the Franks were still heathen 
worshipers of Thor, Odin and other gods of the 
early ‘Teutonic belicf. ‘Tell the interesting story 
of how Clovis was brought into the Christian 
faith through his victory in battie. — Describe the 
baptism of Clovis and his army, most of whom 
accepted Christianity because of 
his example. ‘Tell of the burning 
ot the image of Thor at the bap- 
tism. This conversion of Clovis 
meant the ultimate Christianizing 
of all western Europe. 

Do-Nothing Kings. After Clovis, 
the Frankish power for a period of 
about three hundred years was vest- 
edinan officer called the Mayor 
of the Palace. The king was a 
niere figure-head, subject to the au- 
thority of the mayor. Contrast the 
life of splendor and power of the 
mayor with the humble state of the 
nier, This loss of authority re- 
silted in the title of scorn—the 
“Do-Nothing Kings." . 

Charles Martel. The greatest of 
the Frankish mayors of the palace 
was Charles Martel, known as 
Charles the Hammer. During his 
reign Europe was threatened wilh 
an invasion of Mohammedans, who 
were at that time furiously spread- 
ng their power in various parts of 
the world. Charles Martel, finding them reach- 
Ing across the Pyrenees mountains into France, 
summoned an immense army, and in 742 A. D. 
met the heathen foe in battle at ‘Tours in western 
France and utterly defeated them. ‘This was one 
of the decisive battles of the world and saved 
Europe tu Christianity. 

_ As the Mohammedans piay an important part 
In later history, especially in the crusade move- 
ment, it is well to interject a study of them and 
their rise into prominence, at this time. 

‘Mohammed. There is a peculiar fascination 
about the victuresque career of Mohammed, and 
it is not difficult to present a little story of his 
ife, ‘These points will make an interesting study. 
His birth at Mecca, in Arabia, 570 A. D. Tell 
‘“omething of the suppused miracles attending his 
birth-hour, the strange light in Syria, the earth- 
qmke in Persia, the speech of the child himself. 
Little is known of his childhood. ‘Yell of his 
service as camel-driver to the wealthy widow. 
His marriage to her. His visions in the cave. 

18 Conversations with the angel Gabricl. His 
attempts to spread his views. His troubles with 
the idol worshipers who claimed he was an im- 
Postor. = Tell of the ** Flight to Medina,’’ the 
_ uegira,”’ as it is called. Tell of the adventure 
mt € cave, and how he was saved by the spider- 
"eb, ‘Tell of the Koran, the Bible of the Mo- 
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hammedans. Some of the rules of conduct promul- 
gated by Mohammed for his followers are well 
worthy of Christian emulation. But though there 
are many good things in the Koran, it also bristlcs 
with silly statements. Tell how the prophet’s 
following grew till he commanded it as an army, 
and then began to spread his religion farther by 
the sword. 

After Mohammed’s death, his successors con- 
tinued the career of conquest; took Syria, Persia, 
Egypt, crossed Africa to the straits of Gibraltar 
and .over into Spain and across the Pyrenees 
mountains into France. This was when Charles 
Martel, the Frankish ruler, met them and defeated 
them at Tours. His name Martel, which means 
Hammer, was gained at 'Tours bceause of the way 
he hammered the heathens with his mighty 
battle-ax, ' 

Pippin the Short. Pippin, called the **Short’’ 
because of his small stature, was the son of 
Charles Martel and the father of the renowved 
Charlemagne, the greatest of the Franks and one 
of the greatest kings the world has ever known. 
There is a pretty story of the slaying of a bull 
and a lion by Pippin, in the presence of his cour- 
tiers, to prove his valor despite his stature. ‘Lhe 
story is an exciting one and interests pupils. 
Pippin's more important work, however, was the 
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usurping of the title of king. The poor ‘*Do- 
Nothing King” was shorn of his long tresses and 
his title at the same time, and sent to a monas- 
tery. So Pippen, who took the crown, thus estab- 
lished a dynasty. 

Charlemagne. Handle the story: of Charle- 
mague fully, as his reign and the establishment 
of the great Frankish empire are of vital impor- 
tance in the spread of civilization. Make Charles 
areal person. Describe vividly his personal ap- 
pearance, his great height, his wonderful strength, 
his long tresses, his noble countenance, his pic- 
turesque appearance either in the simple Frankish 
costume or in his splendid robes of state. ‘Tell 
of his brave, honorable, Christian character, and 
how his zeal asa Christian and his desire to spread 
the faith. led to most of his great wars and 
conquests. 

Saxon Conflicts. These were intermittent wars 
of twenty years. ‘Tell of the persecutions of the 
missionaries sent by Charles to preach the gospel 
to the heathen Saxons; the burning of the 
churches. ‘Tell of the tree idol Irminsul cut 
down by Charles in the presence of the Saxons, 
to prove to them .the impotence of their god. 
Tell of the conversion of Wittekind, the famous 
Saxon rebel, and how Charles became sponsor for 
himat his baptism. The conversion of Wittekind 
practically ended the Saxon conflicts, as most of 
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y Course for the Sixth Grade. V. 


his followers accepted Christianity with him. 
Charles became King of the Saxons. Show on 
the map the extension of his empire through the 
Saxon conquest. 

War with Lombards. Handle this very super- 
ficially and merely to show the relation sustained 
by Charles to the pope. Explain the office of 
pope in the Catholic church; also make clear that 
all Christians of those times were Catholics. ‘Tell 
of the visit of Charles to Rome, and of his kiss- 
ing the church steps in honor of the long dead 
Christian martyrs. The story of his visit to 
Rome will afford an opportunity to recall many 
Roman events. After the conquest of the Lou- 
‘bards, Charles became King of Lombardy too. 
Show on the map how this extended his empire 
into Italy. 

Invasion of Spain. his was the least satisfac- 
tory and the least important of all Charles's 
efforts in extending his realm and spreading 
Christianity. It however gave birth to the great 
French epic, the ““Chanson de Roland,’’ which 
relates the supposed adventures of the good Count 
Roland and twenty thousand men of Fiance in 
the pass of Roncesvalles. Any teacher who is 
familiar with the beautiful legend will do well 
to relate it in this connection. 

Chartes in Peace. Great as Charles was in war, 

he was even greater in peace,  Ex- 
; plain his method of government, 
J the division of the land into 
. marks; the yearly meetings or 
*‘diets’? at which each freeman 
might vote. Emphasize the point 
that here is the origin of the 
principle of self-government that 
marks our own government to-day. 
‘Lell of his lack of education and 
his interest in school; how he stud- 
ied as aman to remedy his early 
ignorance; of his success as a stu- 
dent; his favorite studies; his 
schools attended by his nobles; his 
literary society. ‘Tell of his great 
fame, and of the wonderful presents 
sent to him from all parts of the 
world. 
Charles as Emperor of Rome. This was the 
crowning henor of his life. Describe the event 
in full, Show how the Frankish power was now 
supreme in the world, and indicate on the map its 
full extent. This was the last of the great world 
empires. It passed away with Charles. On the 
occasion of his death, 814 A. D., the empire fell 
to pieces, and after a time there arose out of its 
wreck the modern nations of Europe. 

With the story of Charles the Great, or Charle- 
magne, we have concluded the story of the spread 
of civilization and Christianity through Europe, 
and are ready to take up the story of the develap- 
ment of the English nation, as the immediate 
mother of our own nation. It is well before be- 
ginning this new study to glance back over the 
ground already coveréd, and recall some of the 
most important events studied. Compare the 
characters and aims of the great men whose careers 
have been handled. In closing up the Frankish 
work emphasize the point that from the ‘Teutonic 
influence came the heritage of se//-government, 

Devices for Interest. Use pictures of the old 
Norse gods. Coustruct a tent-wagon to show the 
early mode of ‘Teutonic life. Have a voting con- 
test after the ‘Teutonic idea and contrast it with 
our own ballot. 

Reference List— 

Introduction to the Middle Ages—Emerton, 

Germania—T'acilus, 

History of Civilization in Europe—Guizot. 

Italy and Her Invaders—Hodgkin. 

Mahomet—George Bush. 

Mahomet and His Successors—Irving. 

The Franks—Sergeant. 

Charles the Great—Mombert. 
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Leaves From a Teacher’s Note Book. 


A Review of South America 
HE plan for this review has been worked 
T out to show the possibility of presenting the 
review to the child from an interesting 
standpoint. The plan was tried with an eighth 
grade, and proved successful. 

Much review material is given that is merely a 
rehash of old data; how can we hope that it will 
prove a delightful task to the child? Very often 
we plunge into the review season, fully knowing 
that what we are about to do has no interest to 
the child, and hence the teacher endures the mo- 
notony of the grind, feeling that it is a drill that 
the child must encounter before he can be said to 
have actually acquired any given knowledge. 

A review of this sort, has no educational merit. 
It may consume time, but it has no value. The 
test of any knowledge is the ability to apply that 
knowledge in some new situation, Merely to re- 
member a number of isolated facts is no test. 

With the construction of the Panama Canal 
has come an increased interest in our neighboring 
continent to the south. But with the vast amount 
of natural resources, South America has been very 
slow in development. Why not make this fact 
the vital problem for solution in the review of 
South America?’ Here are certain physiographic 
and climatic conditions. What has been their 
influences in the development of the continent ? 
Have any of them proved barriers, or have they 
all been advantageous? With such a review, the 
child may bring all his previouly acquired knowl- 
edge to bear. — But it is now to be used in a new 
situation; for the solution of a new problem. 
Such a review, with such a problem in mind, can- 
not fail to enlist both the interest and sympathy 
of the upper grade child. At this time the child 
is seeking his own place in the world about him. 
He is anxious to fit in, as it were, and feel that 
he really isa needed individual in the progress of 
human affairs. ‘To this socially developing child, 
such a review as has been planned will meet with 
a hearty response. 


Main Points of Lessons 

I. ADVANTAGES AND HANDICAPS OF 
SOUTH AMERICA FOR SETTLEMENT. 
a. Distance from other Continents. 

1. Aid of winds. 4 

2, Present trade routes, 
. Size of Continent. 

1, Compare with other continents. 
ce. Coast Line. 

1. Length. 

2, How formed. 

3. Abundance of good harbors. 
. Islands. 
j. As invitation to settlement. 

Access to Interior. 
1. Rivers; length; navigability 
f. Mountains; location; barriers to settlement. 
g. Climate. 

1. ‘Temperature. 

2. Rainfall. 
. Vegetation. 

1. As influenced by temperature and rainfall. 
Population of North America is 122,000,000. 
Population of S. America nearly 45,000,000. 
The population of North America is over twice 
as large as that of South America. Let us find 
reasons for this great difference in population. 

In coming from Europe today, let us see which 
has better location, North or South America. 

In coming from Liverpool, which has shorter 
distance, North or South America? from Ant- 
werp? from Hamburg? from Palos? Which con- 
tinent has the advantage as to distance from 
European ports? 

Shorter distauce : 

Liverpool 
Antwerp | 
Hamburg | 
Palos J 
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Longer distance : 
Liverpool | 
Antwerp | Sit 
aaaloitg { to Fete 
Palos } 
According to present trade routes— 

South America to North America 1,450 miles. 

South America to Europe 3,000 miles. 

South America to Australia 6,500 miles. 

South America to Asia 8 to 10,000 miles. 

What do these facts tell about South America’s 
position in regard to other continents ? 

What influence will this fact have on the devel- 
opment of the continent? 

Il. SIZE OF CONTINENT. 

Need of territory over which to expand. If 
people are going to a new country, will they want 
a large or small area? Why a large one? 

First of all, let us find what influences are 
necessary to induce European people to leave 
their homes, and to go in large numbers to anew 
and undeveloped country. 

I. Distance from other continents, 

a. Aid of winds. 

In going to a new country the people were not 
certain that they would find conditions suitable 
for permanent homes. ‘They wanted to go where 
they might be able to get back to the home 
country, 

Columbus in his voyage was aided by the north- 
east trade winds. He sailed from Palos, Spain, 
to Canary Islands, then due west to the West 
Indies, ; 

The Jamestown settlers more than one hundred 
years later, although they were to settle much 
farther north, took practically the same route. 

In going to the northern part of South Amer- 
aie What winds would aid? 

How far south do the north-east trades blow ? 
Which continent would be aided more by the 
north-east trades in bringing settlers? In, going 
farther south, what handicap would sailing vessels 
meet? 

How far north do the south-east trades blow? 
In returning to Europe, what winds would aid 
sailing vessels ? 

What handicap would be met in returning to 
Europe froin South America? 

Rank in area ef different countries in’ square 
miles— 

Asia, 16,700,000. 

Africa, 11,500,000. 

North America, 8,800,000. 

South America, 7,700,000. 

Kurope, 3,900,000. 

Australia, 3,000,000. 

Which has the advantage in size, North or 
South America? We shall find later that North 
America does not have the advantage when we 
come to compare the amount of land that can be 
utilized in each country. South America has the 
largest percentage of inhabitable land for its size 
in the world. 


Ill. COAST LINE. 

If people are coming to 2 new country, they 
usually hunt until they find a good harbor in 
which to land. 

Which coast is better for harbors, a straight or 
an indented one? Why an indented one ? 

A straight coast has few landing places. An 
indented coast makes deep bays, gulfs and har- 
bors, and therefore good landing places. Com- 
pare coast lines as to indentations on a world map. 

Which of the two continents, Europe or Africa, 
has better coast ? 

Compare Europe and South America as to 
coast line. 

Excluding the fiord coast of South Chile, 
South America has the shortest coast line for its 
size of any continent. 

Compare coast lines of North and South Amer- 


ica. From the standpoint of coast line and good 
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IV 


harbors, which would attract more settlers, North 
or South America? 

What physical force has influenced the character 
of South America’s coast line? What is this proc- 
ess? How does it influence the coast line ? 

stages I has had much to do with it,—the 
rising and sinking of the land causing drowned 
river valleys and deep harbors. 

IV. ISLANDS. 

Islands are an invitation to settlement if located 
between the new and old country. When the 
Northmen first began to push across the seas, the 
numerous islands were their invitation. 

By and by people pushed as far west to the 
fisheries as Newfoundland and Nova Scotia; again 
the invitation of the islands led them farther 
south, along the coast. What islands would be 
an invitation to South America ? 

What is the location of the few islands about 
South America ? 

Trinidad at the mouth of the Orinico River, 

Mara jo at the mouth of the Amazon, noted for 
Para rubber. 

Which continent has the advantage of islands 
as stepping stones to settlement ? 

The islands of South America are so close to 
the mainland that they have not acted as stepping 
stones. 

V. ACCESS TO INTERIOR—RIVERS. 

If people are to remain in a new country, will 
they prefer a country whose interior is casy of 
access, or one where the barriers are so great that 
they must always remain near the coast? Why? 

Increase in’ population demands increase in 
land areas. Must have territory over which to 
expand. 

The people who settled along our Atlantic 
coast were early pushing westward. What led 
them to push westward ? 

Rivers leading to Interior: Mohawk, Hudson, 
Susquehanna, Potomac, James, Rappahannock, 

From the standpoint of the European, who 
came to make a living and a home for his family, 
did these streams lead to desirable or undesirable 
lands? ‘They led to a great agricultural region. 

What makes South America easy of access? 
South America has great river systems. 

Compare the length of the river systems of 
South America with those of North America: 
Which rivers lead farther into the interior, those 
of North or South America? © . 

What are the great river systems of South 
America? Compure as to size and navigability: 
Amazon, Orinoco, Magdalena, San Francisco, La 
Plata, Parana and Paraguay. ; 

From these facts what can be said of the acces- 
sibility of South Americaf Almost the whole of 
the continent is accessible by water. 

Which has the advantage of waterways, North 
or South America? 

Have a population map of South America. 
Interpret the map. The great river basins have 
the least population. 

Where do we find the most scanty population! 
Do these regions lead to desirable or undesirable 
lands ? 

What are the handicaps of these regions? 

1. Forests. 

2, Hot, wet climate. 

VI. MOUNTAINS AS BARRIERS. 

Why was it easy to overcome the Appalachia 
barrier in North America? Rivers lead tu heart 
of mountains; easy to portage across to streallls 
flowing to the west. ‘ 

Locate the principal mountains of South 
America: Andes, Guiana Highlands, Brazilian 
Highlands. ae 

How do these mountains compare in clirection 
with those of North America ? 

Why. are not the Guiana Highiands and the 
Brazilian Highlands barriers to the interior. 

( onfinued on page 45) 
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ern lands who delight in’ wearing 
beautiful silk dresses ever dream 
in what kind of homes those dresses had 
their beginning? Do they dream of the 
yatience and love with which the brown- 
skinned Eastern women work to make 
those dresses possible? How different 
their thoughts, their homes, their lives! 
Egg, larva, pupa, moth, one brief sum- 
mer life, for the silk worm! Cocoon, 
thread, shimmering cloth, dress—the 
results of its life! From Japanese hut to 
American palace—what changes! 
_ The three chief exports of Japan are 
rice, teaand silk. The Japanese people 
are all interested in the summer crop of 
little white and creamy balls, the size of 


D YOU think the women in West- 
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Silk Culture in Japan 


By Maude W. Madden ,Tennoji, Japan 
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is any irregularity, both moth and eggs 
are destroyed. 

When the time comes for the eggs to 
hatch, they are put in a warm place ; 
they soon turn brown, then almost Lilac 
color; then a tiny hole is made in the 
shell from the inside, and a black ecater- 
pillar baby, about an eighth of an inch 
Jong, crawls out into this great, great, 
strange world. He is very frail and 
requires a clean nursery, plenty of fresh 
air and an even temperature of about 
sevenly degrees, Like human_ babies, 
he is hungry and must be fed regularly 
every two hours, else his digestion will be 
ruincd and cholera and death ensue. 
His food is mulberry leaves only. 

The little girls of the homes that con- 








a robin’s egg, which overwhelms the 
country about the time Americans are 
thinking “‘vacation.”? According ‘to the 
climate, there are two or three crops an- 
nually. May, June and July are the busiest 
months; in the higher altitudes August, too, 
makes good. 

Japanese women, wherever possible, from the 
Euipress in the palace to the remotest Little peasant 
girl, are busy day and night caring for the mil- 
lions and millions of tiny worms, so repulsive to 
Westerners, so lovely to the Japanese—the little 
worms whichspin the strong, slender threads for 
the soft, shiny silk. Not only for the Western 
women are the cocoons spun, for the Japanese 
people say, “A Japanese gentleman in full dress 
is completely clothed in silk from head to foot, 
and from the skin out.’?? He loves its soft 
warmth and gentle rustling, the rustling which 
seems the soft whispering of the spirits of the 
countless little lives so helplessly sacrificed for 
his comfort. 

So intensely do the Japanese love their silken 

garments that even a poverty-stricken peasant’s 
family will face starvation rather than pawn the 
last silk suit so neatly folded away in the great 
bureau drawer, or the great cedar box ** mother 
brought when she was a bride,’’ for so vulgar a 
thing as food, 
«The wise men say that silkworm eggs were 
fxst brought to Japan from China hundreds of 
years ago, but the .peasants say, ** Perhaps so, 
hut our grandmothers tell us that,—Once upon a 
time, a long, long time ago, a beautiful princess 
was kidnapped and carried away off in the moun- 
tains. ‘There she had no food but nuts and the 
delicious fruit of the mulberry trees. One day, 
When she went to gather mulberries, 
she found the tree almost stripped of its 
leaves by hundreds of grayish-green 
worms. At once she became interested, 
and daily watched the worms. — By and 
hy, as they spun their cocoons, she 
saw what beautiful threads were used, 
and soon wondered if this thread could 
not be used in making cloth. — She 
spent many days, otherwise very lonely, 
unwinding the cocoons and experi- 
menting with the threads, and when at 
last her ransom was paid and she was 
rescued, she was enabled to enrich her 
home and her country by this new in- 
dustry, the silk culture!?? Ever since 
that, day this has become the most 
fascinating work of the Japanese wom- 
en, 

The eggs of the silkworm are yellow 
or white, and as tiny as a radish seed. 
They are laid on a paper for incuba- 
tion, So careful are the Japanese to 
keep only the best grades that cards, 
with twenty-eight numbered squares 
of two inches each toa card, are pre- 
pared and distributed by the Depart- 


ment of Sericulture. When the mothis  7"°°°""* 





PREPARING STRAW SUPPORTS FOR THE COCOON SPINNERS 
When it is time for the worms to spin their cocoons. straw supports are given them, up 
which they craw] and to which they cling, as they begin the cocoon 














VT a TO 
PEASANT GIRL REELING SILK THREAD FROM COCOONS 
This is the second winding. he first is from the coeoon in boiling 
water onto the wheel, and in this picture she is reeling 
it onto the bobbins 





ready to deposit her eggs, she is placed on one 
of these numbers and covered with a tiny glass. 
After the eggs are laid, she is placed in a paper 
hag whose number matches the one on the card, 
and both moth and cards are examined by the 


government officers for this department. If there 





SORTING COCOONS 
ladies are students of the Woman’s University, Tokyo, visiting the summer home 
of one of Japan’s millionaires during summer vacation 


tain silkworms strip the tender leaves 
from the purposely dwarfed mulberry 
trees, and chop them up fine for the 
feedings. I have seen little peasant girls, 
when the mulberry patch was some distance from 
the house, carry such loads of twigs on their backs 
that they looked like great bushes stalking along, 
for from the rear only the little brown bare legs 
showed below the branches, and not a sign of a 
head appeared, 

In the silkworms’ nursery are lots of straw 
trays—large ones—arranged on skeleton shelves, 
tier on tier, in the cosiest corner of the house. 
After the caterpillars are three days old, the trays 
must be changed and sunned once every day. — It 
is interesting to watch the girls and women 
change these hundreds of wriggling things from 
one tray to another. I presume that there are 
nearly a thousand worms on each tray. They 
change them in the simplest manner, ‘They spread 
a net full of freshly chopped leaves, two of them 
hold it over the old tray until every worm has 
raised itself up to the fresh leaves and is clinging 
to them, then they transfer the net to a clean 
tray all carpeted with juicy green leaves, the 
greedy worms drop down again, and the thing is 
done! 

By and by the hairy skin of the caterpillar 
drops off and he is clothed in a smooth gray skin. 
When it is time to dispose of his hairy baby skin, 
he stops eating and goes to sleep, with his head 
thrown back, for nearly a week. During his 
dreams, if he has any, the change takes place, and 
he wakens to find himself a bigger and more at- 
tractive worm. He begins feasting again. He 
cats ravenously for a-week, then comes his second 
sleep and another larger new skin. He sleeps and 
casts his skin four times, and at maturity 
his body is usually somewhat over two 
inches long. ‘This body has a head and 
twelve joints or rings. The mouth is 
on the under side of the head. He has 
eight pairs of legs, and three joints of his 
back are striped almost black, ‘Each 
joint has two air holes through which 
he breathes, and he has a kind of horn 
on his eleventh joint, 

After his fourth sleep the silkworm. 
—larva, I presume, we should say,— 
stops eating; his body becomes quite 
transparent, he searches for the little 
branch or straw support in which to 
weave his cocoon, then, spinning the 
silken thread from his mouth, he wraps 
himself up for another nap. Poor little 
sleepy-head! He is just one month old 
when he curls himself up in his cocoon 
to dream that in another week he will 
waken a white, downy moth, to flutter 
about in the sunshine. Butalas! How 
often must this last sleep be his undo- 
ing, unless he is one of those chosen 
for breeding. If he is not so reserved, 
he and all his companions are heated 

(Continued on page 45) 





O SAY that we should give thought to the 
T physical needs of the children, that their 

minds may be alert, is only half truth, 
The hours spent in the school1oom, day after day, 
year after year, affect—who shall say how much? 
—the well-being and achievement of the future 
nen and women in the years to come. In well 
appointed city schools, medical inspection has ac- 
complished wonders, but in most country schools 
the teacher must rely mainly on herself in her 
great task of preserving the health of the children. 
When she fails in the task, it is perhaps less 
through ignorance than forgetfulness, or the 
multiplicity of demands upon her and the serious 
difficulty of meeting them all. The following 
sugvestions are offered as reminders, not as new 
information, 

‘To begin with ventilation, a matter as difficult 
as it is important. ‘There is no doubt that every 
individual should educate his memory, his con- 
science, and his sense of smell, in behalf of main- 
training the air pure at all times. Now that the 
relation of poor ventilation to tuberculosis is 
known, to neglect any available means of purify- 
ing the air we breathe seems little short of crim- 
inal, Many of us believe that the schoolhouse 
is yet to be discovered whose ventilating system 
is so excellent that windows need not be open 
constantly or frequently. In the majority of 
cases the only safe way is to have a regular system 
of window opening, and let nothing short of a 
blizzard defeat it. Where the conditions are 
poor, the windows should be thrown open for five 
minutes between classes, and at recess, and gym- 
nastic exercises should be given while the windows 
are open. The evaporating pan, well watched, is 
probably an aid in keeping the air moist, although 
itissaid to be quite inadequate. Personally, the 
writer believes in allowing children to get their 
wraps freely if the room scems cold. We can 
never be sure about the substratum of a child’s 
clothing, which may in some cases be such that 
the wish for the outer coat may not be unreason- 
able. The teacher should remember that in the 
matter of ventilation she prospers or suffers with 
her pupils, and if, in spite of her efforts, she must 
spend her school hours in breathing air which does 
not satisfv her, she can at least make the most of 
her free hours in atoning for the deficiency. 

The time and method of cleaning the school- 
room have an important relation to the condition 
of the air. It is of course desirable to have the 
sweeping done while the room 1s unoccupied, and 
not so late in the morning that the dust has 
hardly time to settle before school begins. ‘To 
yo farther back, use *‘dustless crayons’? if pos- 
sible and see that unnecessary litter does not ac- 
cumulate; also persuade the janitor to use damp 
brooms or mops, and dust cloths instead of feather 
dusters. Some use sawdust on the floor, and 
dampen the dust cloth, ‘To teach each child to 
use a door mat or scraper carefully is not only to 
help the problem of dust in the schoolroom, but 
to confer our mite toward the education of a 
labor-saving son or husband. 

What can the teacher with no authority or co- 
operation do for the eyes of her pupils? She can 
go to a competent oculist and learn something 
about eye-strain, and how to infer it in the chii- 
dren by the signs they exhibit, and when she thinks 
corrective glasses are needed, she can open the 
subject with the parents. Though here great tact 
is needed. Dr. Cornell gives this specimen of a 
parent’s attitude: 

**Miss Groth also Miss McKirry :— 

**I don’t think you teachers know what you 
want anyway you send them home to get glasses 
then you want to send the truant officer after 
them—i done my duty to my children you mustn’t 
think that Iam a millian air i had to get 2 of 
them glasses—you let her go to the haspital this 
after to get her glasses tested for I don’t think 
much of it.”’ * 
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School ‘Hygiene 


By Fanny Comstock 


Notwithstanding this discouraging instance, it 
may be hoped that in some cases the suggestion 
would be well received and bear fruit. Caution 
may also be given about the practice of rubbing 
the eyes, especially the danger of contracting 
contagious diseases of the eye, since not only in 
school but everywhere articles pass constantly 
from hand to hand. In some schoolrooms it may 
yet be true that a window is found behind the 
teacher’s desk. This can be covered by a dark 
curtain, and the children can be taught to avoid 
a front light, not only from a window by day 
but from an artificial source at night. 

Probably some preventable eye-strain occurs 
when too much copying from the board is required. 
Dictation exercises in which children copy state- 
ments from the board as a means of learning 
language forms, are extremely valuable and can 
hardly be dispensed with. But we need not add 
to these many exercises in number and every other 
subject. ‘The temptation to excessive use of the 
boards is that it enables the teacher to plan her 
work ahead and get it into usable shape before 
school begins, so as to be free for other things. 
Yet it is a pity to spend too much time after the 
session or before school in the morning at such 
tasks. Furthermore, the blackboards offer a most 
valuable opportunity for the work of the children 
during recitation, if we will keep them free for 
that purpose and not fill them too full of birds 
and calendars and Indian wigwams. Written or 
printed questions can often take the place of 
blackboard lessons. Where reaamg from the 
board seems necessary, we can at least take pains 
to ascertain cases of defective vision, and do the 
best we can for near-sighted pupils. 

Ear-strain is an ser ed fatiguing condition. 
It may arise from bad management of voice on 
the part of teacher or pupils, or from defects in 
the ear. While most teachers probably make 
themselves heard without effort, this is not true 
of all, and it requires watchfulness to remember 
to speak distinctly all times. A loud voice is 
unpleasant usually, but we may habitually use too 
low a tone, and we all know how easy it is to de- 
fraud the last part of a word or sentence of its 
proper attention, swallowing or whispering it. 
A certain commissioner of education believes that 
pupils should not be allowed to graduate from 
the normal schools untél they can read and speak 
easily across the schoolroom. A good motive to 
bring to bear on habitual poor speakers among 
the children is the altruistic one. ‘Teach them to 
think of others as they speak, and determine to 
make everyone hear. It may be well, if the evil 
is general, to watch on certain days, and let 
teacher and class together decide who are using 
sufficient voice. 

In cases of unmistakable deafness—and_ find 
them out as soon as possible, remembering that 
what seems dulness may be defective hearing— 
lose no time in quietly bringing deaf pupils to the 
front seats, and if possible, influencing the par- 
ents to seek medical advice. **''he importance of 
early treatment in cases of defective hearing can- 
not be overestimated, because of. the obstinate 
nature of old cases, the retardation of the deaf 
child's mentality, and the liability to flat chest 
and stoop shoulders from the habitual leaning 
forward to hear.”’ 

In many places public drinking cups having 
been abolished by law, the danger that lurked in 
the old tin dipper is banished. In city schools a 
good substitute, the bubbling fountain, is often 

rovided. Where this and the hydrant are want- 
ing, the private drinking cup is the only alterna- 
tive, perishable or permanent, as choice :may 
decide. If possible, have the permanent cup kept 
in a box and washed as clean as possible. here 


the law has not forbidden the common cup, the 
objection against its use,—danger of infection, 
—1s just as strong, and it remains for the teacher 
to try to create a sentiment against it. 


A plain, 
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sensible talk with the pupils should make it clear 
that not only ordinary colds and sore throats 
might be thus transferred from one to another, 
but such serious things as tonsilitis and diphtheria 
as well, Little by little, it may be possible to 
induce nearly the whole school to substitute the 
safe personal drinking cup for the unsanitary 
common cup. Undoubtedly it does make sonie 
trouble to allow children to satisfy their thirst 
at the extraordinary rate which they generally 
desire. Parents and teachers sometimes discourage 
the tendency, but the wisdom of doing so may be 
questioned. For all eo the quantity of 
water needed daily is probably greater than many 
realize. To prevent rheumatism, to facilitate 
the digestive operations, and to feed the nerves, 
we are all enjoined to take habitually a liberal 
supply of water. Right habits in childhood 
would help to prevent the ills that the adult seeks 
to cure. So unless John has satisfied his thirst 
within a few moments, and it is plain that he 
wishes to drink now merely because Jack and Tom 
have just done so, it seems fairer to give him the 
benefit of the doubt and let him drink again, 
When the needs of children and the convenience 
of adults conflict, it seems as if, in ordinary cases, 
the children shouid have the right of way. 

One wishes that interchangeable pencils could 
also be prohibited by law. It would be bad 
enough if cleanliness were the only count on 
which to object to them. In many schools the 
extremes of the scale are illustrated from neat 
flaxen-haired Mary to Jim “the Terror,”’ yet are 
not all the pencils in a row put into one box, ani 
are not the pencils shuffled from day to day like 
a pack of cards? But there are graver reasons. 
Skin diseases are common and contagious. — Atid 
to crown all, observe what the child does with his 
pencil when it is not in active operation. Graph- 
ite is far from being a palatable substance, as we 
too remember, yet after all cautions and prohi- 
hbitions we can iiever convince all the children 
that pencils, like books, are neither to be 
chewed nor tasted. ‘Toward cleanliness of pét- 
son the effort is of course constantly made, and 
probably many teachers by dint of daily inspec- 
tion and judicious praise succeed in’ working a 
marked change, even persuading many of thie 
boys to bring combs, which seem necessary after 
those playground activities which, as has been 
said, mean the survival of the toughest. Dental 
inspection has been found of great help where it 
has been thoroughly practised. In the majority 
of schools only a little can be done toward im- 
proving the condition of the teeth, and that by 
suggestion. ‘The subject of the toothbrush can 
be introduced into informal talks, and_ clean 
teeth can be noticed with commendation. No 
doubt there are some homes represented which 
are innocent of a single toothbrush, but children 
can be taught to make and use impromptu tooth- 
picks of wood or thread, and at least to rinse the 
mouth after eating. 

As was said in the beginning, the chief diff- 
culty is in remembering what we know about 
hygiene, and in devising means to act on whut 
we remember. Mere recitation of the rules of 
hygiene probably produces little effect on mot 
children, though it certainly makes them mole 
intelligent and fortifies them to some extent 
The formation of right habits is the main thing: 
Probably many teachers are accustomed to pre 
ject themselves into the future life of the béys 
and girls before them, and think that the little 
things they are faithfully trying to accomplish 
must in some cases make stronger and _happlét 
men and, women by and by. Do we not find cot 
firmation of this hope in our lives? Many of us, 
[ doubt not, can thank a definite person, often 4 
teacher, for different habits that we are glad. 
have formed long ago. Such things should g!¢ 
us new courage for our own endeavors to fort! 
right habits in the children entrusted to our cal 
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The Madonna of the White Hair 


The dust rolled up in clouds, floated in 

through the open windows and gradually 
covered, like an electroplate, the perspiring 
passengers. 

John Fleming entered the train at a junction 
point, and took the only vacant seat in the last 
day coach. 

Across the aisle from him, and occupying two 
facing seats, sat a woman and four children, one 
a baby in arms and the oldest not more than five. 

Above the woman’s sweet but tired face was an 
orderly mass of white hair, parted in the middle 
and combed low over the temples. Fleming men- 
tally named her “‘The Madonna of the White 
Hair.”’ His quick observation told him at once 
that the lady was not accustomed to caring for 
young children. He wondered if she were not 
some charitable soul who had recently adopted 
an entire brood, for the children showed plainly 
they were all of one family. He noticed that 
they were rugged, well dressed and as clean as 
could be expected from their environment. 

To keep the baby quiet, the lady finally gave 
it her bag for a plaything. The baby promptly 
threw it into the aisle. 

At that moment a brakeman, hurrying through 
the car, hit the bag with his foot, and kicked it 
some distance toward the rear, While Fleming 
was gone in search of the bag, the train stopped 
at a station, and a woman entered and dropped 
into his seat. 

As he returned the bag to the lady, she said in 
a gentle voice, that had in it a touch of sadness, 
“Please sit here, sir. We get off soon, and you 
will have plenty of room,”’ at the same time tak- 
ing one of the children into the seat with herself. 

“IT get off soon, too,”? Fleming replied, as he 

tuok the proffered seat. After a few moments he 
took the restless baby from the Madonna, and mak- 
ing a teeter of his strong hands, he soon had it 
siniling. 
'The lady gave him a grateful look as she re- 
marked, **I believe you are accustomed to dealing 
with children, sir, judging by the way you man- 
age the baby.”” 

A merry twinkle lit up Fleming’s eyes as he 
replied, ** Yes, three of my own and three thou- 
sand belonging to other people.”’ 
«Oh, you are a teacher,’ was the 
quick reply. 

“Yes, I am a city superintendent, and should 
know something about children. ”’ 

Just then the brakeman called the station where 
Fleming changed cars, and the lady prepared to 
leave the train. 

“Oh, you get off here, too,’’ Fleming remarked, 
and picking up the lady’s heaviest bag with kis 
gwn, he took the baby on his arm and went into 
the waiting-room of the station. 

Fleming seated himself among the children, 
and the lady remarked, ** You said you are a city 
superintendent. It is a strenuous life. I have 
lived with it many years, and know all about it. 
My husband is superintendent in Pleasanton.’’ 

This information startled the man, but he said 
only, ‘Indeed!’ Then, after a moment, he 
asked, ‘*What is your husband’s name?’ 

"Fields, Orville H. Fields.”’ 

~ Has Mr, Fields been long in Pleasanton ?”” 

Next month he will finish his eighth year,”’ 
and he thought he detected a tone of satisfaction 
Im the reply. 

‘And expects to stay as many more, I pre- 
sume? An established confidence usually means 
a long tenure of oftice,’? Fleming commented. 

We hope to continue. But we have always 
realized that there is an element of uncertainty 
Ma teacher’s position,” and Fleming thought 
he detected a shade of anxiety in the face. 

. “Poor Madonna. of the White Hair. I’m glad 
you cam’t read the letter in my pocket,’? was 
leming’s thought, and he changed the subject. 


Tt train out fiom Chicago was crowded. 


woman’s 


| By Warren Judson Brier 


**May I ask whose children these are ?”’ 

“They are our grandchildren. My son died 
before the baby was born, and the mother died 
last week. Lam glad to get them out of the city 
into the better air and roomy dooryard, with 
plenty of grass to play in,’’? and there was no note 
of complaint or self pity in her voice. 

To inherit four small children) when a woman 
has entered the fifties, Fleming knew was little 


short of a calamity, even though they were of her 


blood. He greatly admived the woman's courage 
and forgetfulness of self, 

“Pm going down to Pleasanton, and VIL be 
very glad to assist -you in caring for the little 
Fieldses,”? Fleming remarked cheerfully, as the 
lady prepared to take the train. ; 

When Fleming helped them into the waiting- 
room at Pleasanton, Mrs. Fields said, ‘'Vhe train 
has changed time a trifle, and my husband is not 
here, T hoped he might meet you. Perhaps you 
will call on him tomorrow.” . ; 

Fleming told her his stay was uncertain, but 
that he might be able to call, bade her good 
night and sought a hotel, to think rather than to 
sleep. He opened and re-read the letter that he 
was vlad the lady could not see. ; 

Supt. John Fleming, 

Menmmon Center. 

Dear Sir:— 

Your fame as a superintendent has leaped over 
the five hundred miles between your city and 
ours, and we are very anxious to see you. We 
are on the lookout for an exceptional man. ‘The 
president of your board, Mr. Ford, and the pres- 
ident of our baqard, Mr. Calvin Martin, are old 
friends, and your president has been praising you 
so strongly that it may prove the cause of his 
losing you. 

This board has instructed me to invite you to 
come to see us at our expense. ‘There may be a 
vacancy here at any time. ‘The salary now paid 
is $4,000, which we understand to be double the 
salary you are now receiving. 

Kindly hold the matter of vacancy as confi- 
dential. Let us hear from you. 

Very respectfully, 
James Agnew, Sec. B’d of Ed’n. 

Fleming pondered the situation for a long 
time. The experience of the evening had given 
him a different viewpoint. He had supposed the 
vacancy was acertainty, and thata clear field was 
before hin. 

The next morning, instead of seeking the presi- 
dent of the board, he started to visit the schools, 
‘Toward night he walked through the corridor 
near the superintendent’s office in the high school 
building. He had just passed the door when a 
pleasant and intelligent looking man, with iron 
gray hair, a quick and decisive manner, and an 
air of business, came out and went down the hall. 
In answer to his question, one of the students told 
him the man was the city superintendent. 

That evening he called on the president of the 
board ‘and made himself known. His first ques- 
tion was, ‘‘Has Superintendent Fields tendered 
his resignation ?”” 

**By no means. 
thought of such 
frankly. 

‘‘Is there strong opposition to him in the 
board, among the teachers or among the citi- 
zens ?”’ was his next question. 

‘*No, there is not. Mr. Fields is doing a good 
work. The situation is this. Our board consists 
of five members. Of the other four, two are 
young men, rather new to the office. They think 
it would be to our advantage to make a change 
and get younger blood. While they are not def- 
initely opposed to Mr. Fields, they would vote 
for a younger man if he were very strong.” 

**And the other two?” asked Fieming. 

‘They are older, more conservative, have been 
long on the board, and know how scarce really 


I do not believe he has any 
a thing,”? said Mr. Martin 


good timber is. They are unequivocally in favor 
of retaining Mr. Fields. ‘That leaves me with 
the deciding vote." 

“IT wish to be perfectly frank with you, and 
wish you to be frank with me. Where do you 
stand ?”? asked Fleming. 

“IT favor Mr. Fields except under one condi- 
tion. If don’t wish to change unless we are sure 
of doing better. I am looking out for the inter- 
ests of the children. Vl be frank and tell you 
that you are my first choice, and Mr. Fields is 
iny second choice. ”” 

*“'That’s surely very flattering,”’ said Fleming. 

“My old friend Ford has praised you so 
strongly that if you will be a candidate, I shall 
feel confident of your success, ‘Chere is some 
complaint about Mr. Fields, Some think him 
rather parsimonious in his help to church and 
missionary enterprises; others say he doesn’t do 
much for society and all that sort of fault-finding, 
but Mr. Fields is thoroughly honest and attends 
strictly to his school duties, and the schools are 
in fair condition.”’ 

Fleming’s sense of justice was touched and he 
spoke with considerable feeling. 

**Thave spent the day in inspecting schools and 
questioning the teachers and, 1f I am any judge, 
your schools are far more than fair. ‘They are 
superior, far above most schools I visit. 1 see 
nothing to condemn. As for Mr. Fields’ use of 
his time outside of school duties, he certainly, 
as a free American citizen, has the right to use 
it as he pleases, in any proper manner, Perhaps 
if he doesn’t like society, 1t is because society 
isn’t likable. It may be it is too frivolous to 
interest a man of his breadth. As to his parsi- 
mony, I have found two teachers in the schools 
who are indebted to him for help to get through 
college, and one of the teachers in the high schoo! 
has borrowed from him, time and again, in case 
of sickness, and has not been charged a cent of 
interest. Moreover, his money is his own, and no 
more belongs to the begging public than docs 
that of the doctors and lawyers. Too many 
people think they have a ring in the noses of the 
teachers, just because the teachers are paid out of 
the public treasury. I think teachers give value 
for every cent they get, and after they get it, the 
tax payer has no string on it.”’ 

ve should have been a lawyer, Professor,”’ 
said Mr. Martin, laughing, “‘only you are heip- 
ing the cause of the defendant while acting as 
prosecuting attorney.”’ 

**Mr. Martin, | do not claim to be indifferent 
to salary,—I have to live,—and positions paying 
schoolmasters four thousand dollars a year are 
not so plentiful as school book agents, in fact, they 
are mighty few and mighty tempting, but I am 
in no sense a candidate for this place. More 
than that, I should think it a great injustice to 
drop a man on trivial grounds when he is doing 
such excellent work, I made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Fields on the train, bringing home her dead 
son’s four helpless children to be a care to her 
every day of the remainder of her life, and for 
twice the salary you pay, I wouldn’t add to her 
cares the very serious ones that would come from 
loss of her husband’s position.” 

“That’s a rare woman, and her loss would be 
irreparable to this city,’’ said Mr. Martin enthus- 
siastically. Then he went on, ‘Well, you've 
won the case for the incumbent. He'll be re- 
elected tomorrow for three years.”” 

**Please do not allow it to be known thai | 
came here,”’ Fleming urged. 

**T think we can arrange that by acting on your 
expense bill when Mr. Fields is not present,”’ 
was the reply. 

‘There won’t be any expense bill,’’ said Mr. 
Fleming as he left the house. 

And the Fields family barque sailed safely 
through to the calm waters of the harbor with- 
out a hint that it had been among the breakers. 
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Department of Public School Writing 


By George A. Race, Bay City, Michigan 
PRIMARY WRITING CONTINUED 


ITH this month I shall conclude the out- 

W lines for the First and Second grades in 

the second term’s work. ‘The work of the 

First grade was confined to the forms of the small 

ietters, of which the copies here presented conclude 
the forms. 

In the Second grade the work of the second 
term should vary somewhat from that of the first. 
Work more on the one-space-movement exercises. 
After the class has worked on a letter in two 
spaces, try ic in one space. During the last part = — 
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of the term have the class do all written work > i pe i GS-9 
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with capitals of one space, and smalliiletters of a he. 
one-half space. : < ae 2 Ms ws 7" Fi ie 
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‘Take up the development of muscular niove- 
ment as given in the October number. Use pens 4, 


if possible during the last month. " ™ c™ 
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School Credit for Home Work prea 

That the schoul and home should co-operate dw 

more closely in the education of the child is com- all pn ga 

ing to be recognized by all interested in educa. are very | 

tion. State Superintendent E. A. Alderman, of when the 

Oregon, in a recent pamphlet issued by hin, ee 

gives the following illustration of — such wings; tl 

co-operation : been as 
‘The idea of giving school credit for home work high as tl 
first occurred to me nine years ago when I was “7 vel 
school principal. I had noticed th a 

principal, 1ad noticed that one of my feathers ; 
rosiest-cheeked, ‘most vigorous appearing girls valued ai 

spent much time on the streets after school. One Animals, 

day Mary’s mother was pointed out to me. She WHEN 

was a pale, nervous little woman with several 

children. Knowing that the family was not very When t 

well to do I felt myself burning with indignation a Scotch 
at the circumstances that were drawing Mary — crue 
away from interest in her home. I thought, They tho 
‘What is the use of my teaching that girl algebra ‘Poor C 
and general history, when what she most needsto ly, as sh 
be taught is that her mother is her best friend = at 
and needs her help?’ hereon 
*‘At the algebra recitation the next day I an- after he h 
nounced that the lesson for the following day — yc 
lurt, $ Bui 





would consist of ten problems as usual, but that be k 

five would be in the book, and five out of the st the 
book. The five out of the book would consist | 
for the girls of helping cook supper, helping to —— 
do up the kitchen work after supper, reparing | 
breakfast, helping with the dishes on kitchen 
work after breakfast, and putting a bedroom i _ 
order. When I asked for ‘*hands up”’ on all the , 
problems the following day, I noticed that Mary 
kept her hand raised after the others were dow!. 
‘What is it?’ I asked. ‘‘I worked five in ad- 
vance,’’ she replied with sparkling eyes, ~ 
worked five ahead in the book, besides the te! 
that you gave us.’’ From that time Mary's # 
terest in all school work was doubled. She wa 
right up in the first rank. The rest of the ye! 
we regularly talked over the girl’s home work. 
School public opinion encouraged the girls # 
that more and more reported on what they had 
done in housework and sewing, and felt proud 
it. Best of all, our discussions brought t 
school and the home together. The year ¥# 
successful for all of us. More parents visited 
school, and there was a concerted movement 10! 
the betterment of school: conditions. ”’ oe 
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No kind heart unkindly deeds will do. —Omar 


Khayyam. 


HIAWATIIA’S BROTHERS 


Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them 
Called them, ‘‘Hiawatha’s Chickens.’’ 

Of all the beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 

Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Brothers.’’ 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE BIRD THAT NEVER FLIES 


The ostrich, because of its resemblance to the camel, 
has been said to be the connecting link between beasts 
and birds. There is a horny excrescence on the breast 
of both the dromedary and the ostrich, on which they 
lean while resting; they have similarly formed feet, 
the same muscular neck ; their food is much the same 
and both can go an incredibly long time without water. 

Moreover an ostrich never flies, nor is it possible 
for it to lift itself from the ground in the slightest 
degree by the use of its wings; but like the camel it 
is very swift-footed.: In its native country the shells 
of the eggs afford almost the only household utensils 
used. An egg will weigh from three to four pounds 
and is equal to two dozen hens’ eggs. It requires thir- 
ty-five minutes to boil one, and longer if required hard. 
A fresh egg is worth twenty-five dollars. 

The keeper of an ostrich farm says the birds are the 


* only thing he ever tried that he has not succeeded in 


training. They are known to live to be seventy-five 
years Old, and some think they will reach a hundred. 
They are about eight feet in height. Their hearing 
and sight are very acute, and these seem to be about 
all the sense with which they are blessed. Their legs 
are very powertul, and are the only weapon of defense ; 
when thev attack an enemy they do so by kicking, but 
always strike forward and never backward. 

The choice ‘‘ ostrich feathers’? are found only in the 
wings; the undressed feathers vary in price, having 
been as low as twenty-five dollars per pound, and as 
high as three hundred dollars, and there are from sev- 
euty to ninety feathers in a pound. 

A single bird rarely furnishes more than a dozen fine 
feathers; and the birds themselves, if fine ones, are 
valued at one thousand dollars per pair.—Our Dumb 
Animals. 


WHEN FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
LITTLE GIRL 

When this famous nurse was a little girl she found 
a Scotch shepherd dog that had been badly hurt by 
some cruel boys. Some men had come up, and one of 
them was about to shoot the collie to put it out of pain. 
They thought that its leg was broken, 

‘Poor Cap, poor Cap,’’ said little Florence, soothing- 
ly, as she knelt down by it. She asked the minister 
to look at the collie’s leg, and see if it really was badly 
broken, Then she coaxed Cap to lie still till the min- 
ister could find out about it. ‘‘No’’, said the minister, 
after he had examined the leg, ‘‘no bones are broken. 
I think your little charge will live and get all over his 
hurt, But it's a bad bruise, and fomentations should 
he kept on to take out the inflanimation,’’ Those were 
hard words for the little girl, and they puzzled her. 
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Our Animal Friends 
By Marie B. McKinney 


‘*What is it—that long word?’’ she asked. 

‘*Fomentation? Why, it means to dip cloths in very 
hot water and keep them on the hurt place. They 
will take out the pain and swelling,’’ said the minister. 

‘*T’]ll do that,’’ said Florence. And all day long, 
while the other children were playing the little 
girl took care of the wounded dog. He was a 
grateful little patient, and her first real ‘‘case.’? He 
soon got all over his hurt, but the little girl kept find- 
ing other animals, and people, too, that needed her 
care, All her life long she was busy taking care of 
those in pain or trouble, for when little Florence grew 
up she became a famous and dearly-loved nurse. 
American Primary Teacher. 


PUFF’S DEVOTION 


Puff was the name we gave to our family cat. 
was because he resembled a soft, fluffy ball. 

Puff followed the children home one night, and then 
and there adopted us. We could find no one to claim 
him, so let him stay. 

We soon became very fond of him and enjoyed hav- 
ing him around. 

He was as black as night, with only a spot of white 
under his chin. His hair was soft and shiny, and if 
there was a paper or a white piece of cloth in sight, 
Puff would generally be found lying comfortably on it. 

It seemed to us he thought his black coat showed 
to better advantage against the white contrast. 

He became quite a hunter, and would start out in 
the morning and be gone for hours. The children 
would come upon him sitting by the opening to a 
gopher hole, never moving a muscie except for an oc- 
casional twitch of his tail. 

He would sit patiently and for such a long time it 
seemed he would fall from exhaustion, At the first 
sight of the gopher's bright eye, Puff would pounce 
on the opening, Then the battle would begin, Puff 
digging with all his might, and the little animal kick- 
ing the sand backward, trying to fill his hole. 

The gopher was generally caught in the end, and 


This 


- Puff would look and act as proud as a king. 


He roamed at large through the barn and caught a 
number of rats. One day we thought we would play 
a trick on Puff. We had a bag of assorted candy, and 
anong the pieces were one or two chocolate mice. We 
took one and tied a long black thread to its tail. Then 
we put it on the kitchen floor, 

We hid in the pantry, closing the door, except for a 
crack large enough to draw the thread through, Then 
we peeped out and called ‘‘Puff! Puffl’? He came 
running in, then le saw the mouse and stopped sudden- 
ly, half-way, quivering with excitement. 

Puff gave a quick spring, catching the candy mouse 
between his teeth, shaking it vigorously back and forth. 
But in a flash he realized it was not alive, and dropped 
it suddenly. 

He gave a quick, shame-faced glance around, as 
though to say, ‘‘I hope no one saw me.’’ Just then 
we slowly opened the pantry door, and Puff saw us and 
the thread! He straightened himself very majes- 
tically, gave us one scornful, withering look, and then 
walked stately out of the room. No amount of coaxing 
or calling could make him pay any attention to us for 
hours. He felt the insult keenly, and knew we were 
the cause of the prank. ° 

We had a dog named Tip that was a great trial to 
Puff. He was teased in various ways, and in defense 
Puff would sometimes run up a tree near by and get 
on the low branches, 

Then Tip would station himself at the foot of the 
tree and bark until poor Puff and every one else would 
be almost frantic with the noise. This, and many other 
ways Tip had of making Puff’s life miserable, made 
us decide to give Puff away. 


We had friends in a village some eight miles from 
us who admired Puff greatly, so we promised they 
should have him. One dark night we put Puff in a 
sack, tying the end well se he could not get out to 
see the direction we took. 

Then he was put in a wagon and we drove with him 


to our friends. We told them not to release Puff until 
we were quite out of sight or sound, for fear he would 
try to follow us back. We felt very sad at parting with 
Puff, for we were all so fond of him, but as the days 
went by we grew more reconciled, for we knew our 
friends would be kind to him. 

One rainy night, a week later, we were sitting by 
a cheerful fire, feeling happy and thankful for a com- 
fortable home in such astorm. All at once we were 
startled by a pitiful wailing sound. 

We listened and thouglit we heard a light scratching 
at the kitchen door. Again it came—and this time we 
distinctly heard the ‘‘mew’’ of a cat. One of us hurried 
to the door, and there on the step was our black pet, 
Puff! 

He was wet and bedraggled wtili mud, and so weak 
he could hardly move. We picked him up tenderly 
and brought him in by the fire, trying to revive him 
with some warm milk. But he was too exhausted to 
lap it. He was so thin, we could hardly believe it 
was our Puff, whom we sent away so plump and sleek. 

We laid him on a piece of carpet where he would be 
warm, but he was so limp and panted so violently for 
breath that we were quite alarmed. Occasionally he 
would open his eyes, and the reproachful look he 
would give us made us feel very guilty and sad. For 
days we petted and nursed him, but it was some time 
betore he regained his strength and activity. He fully 
adopted us again, then, roaming over the house and 
premises with quite an air of ownership, and seemed 
so happy to be back with us. 

We learned afterwards from the friends we had given 
him to that Puff left them the same night we took 
him there, almost as soon as they let him out 
of the sack. They hunted about the village and out- 
skirts for days, and finally decided he must have died. 
Instead, he was on his way back to us, and it took the 
whole week to come the eight miles. This devotion 
so touched our hearts, we decided Puff must never 
leave as again; as long as we had a home, he should 
stay with us. So our household pet is still dear old Puff, 
—Clara Walker Jessett in Western Christian Advocate 


TENNYSON’S LOVE FOR BIRDS 


Alfred Tennyson was all his life a great lover of thie 
woods and fields. Trees, birds and flowers were his 
everyday companions, and he faithfully studied the 
habits of Dame Nature’s English nurslings. The lark, 
the nightingale, the owl and the linnet were his fa- 
vorite birds, He was also greatly interested in the sea- 
birds, the peregrine falcons, the cormorants, sea gulls, 
etc., and in the long legged sea-birds, the visitors to 
the marshes and pools. He thought the curlew, of 
which he has written in ‘‘ Locksley Hall,’’ a very noble 
bird and loved its wild call over the marshes. There 
are many references to birds native to England in his 
poems, and ail of them show a thorough acquaintance 
with the individual characteristics of the different 
species. 

At Farringford the poet’s garden was the home of 
the wild birds of the hedgerows. The blackbird and 
robin and the smaller birds flocked there in great num- 
bers, and it was considered far more important that 
they should feel welcome there than that the fruit 
should be permitted to ripen undisturbed or the garden 
be kept in proper order. 

Domesticated birds also Tennyson numbered amony 
hi3 friends, Brilliant peacocks and more sober doves 
and pigeons, he loved them all. 
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Paper Modeling for the Geography Lesson 
PEOPLE OF THE COLD LAND 
By John Y. Dunlop, Craighead, Tollcross, Scotland 


N THE lesson today we are going to hear about 
| some people who live far away to the north of 

the Red Indian country. 

The Eskimos are very little people. Their 
land is so cold and bare that they do not grow 
tall. 

They have fat, round faces, and if you were to 
look closely at them, you would find that they 
were greasy, 

In this cold country the people wrap themselves 
up very much. A little boy looks almost like a 
Teddy bear. His father gets warm furs for him 
to wear. They cover him from head to toes. 

How can it be that he can wear such warm furs. 
which make him look like snow ? 

His father hunts the animals to get them. He 
sometimes has to go a long way, for there are not 
so many animals in the Eskimo country as_ there 
are in the Red Indian forests. 

The Eskimo lives away in the far north. 

If we find the Red Indian country on the map, 
we shall see the Eskimo country, called Green- 
land, up, up, above it. 

It is a cold, cold country. Ice and snow cover 
the land, and bleak winds blow. Such = short 
summer times as they have and such long winters! 

Sometimes they have beautiful days when the 
sun shines on the ice and the snow. Then, too, 
they see beautiful lights in the sky, more beauti- 
ful even than our sunset lights. 

Do you think that many trees will grow? Will 
they have apples and pears like you, or beautiful 
flowers like Japan. 

Their lands have few trees, it is so cold, 

What are the houses like, you ask. 

Well, the Eskimo house is like a little white 
mound; it is low down on the ground, and the 
Kskimo has to crawl into his house. 

A big door would let in the cold. 

What do you think his house is 
built of ? 

Yes, it is builtof blocks of ice and 
snow. This funny house is called an 
igloo. Letus go inside and see it. 

You must go down on your hands 
and knees to go in. 

There is a little tunnel to go through. 
This keeps the cold winds from getting 
into the igloo. 

In the center of the room is a lamp, 
which is used for cooking the food as 
well as lighting the room. 

Where do they get the oil from, 
you ask, 

The oil is got from the seal. The 
Eskimo has as many seals as we have 
horses or dogs. 

Around the room of the igloo are 


body for lamps. Stranger still, the Eskimo uses 
the oil to wash his face, 

The seal’s bones are made into toys, and some- 
times the sharp pieces into needles. | His skin 
covers windows and makes tents, and helvs to 
make boats. 

The Eskimos must fish a great deal, They 
have no bread to eat like ours, and they have to 
get all their food themselves. In the summer, 
when the ice has melted off the rivers, they go and 
fish in their little boats. 

They travel too. ‘The Eskimo sledge is pulled 
by dogs. 

The Eskimo loves his dogs. Horses could not 
live in this cold land, and the dogs can run very 
quickly and lightly over the frozen snow. You 
remember that explorers who go to cold lands 
take dogs with them. 

Figure 1 shows an Eskimo’s igloo. 
2 and 3 show the working plan. 

After cutting Figure 2 to the outline, slash 
along both sides of the joint. Gum on the joint 
and press gently into shape. 

Cut and gum Figure 3 in position, to form the 
entrance, 

Figure 4 shows the dogs and sledge. 

Figure 5 gives the working plan of the sledge. 
Cut and fold into shape. 

Cut out the pattern of the dog and use as a 
template. Cut the outline of the head, fold on 
the dotted line and complete the cutting. 

Harness the dogs to the sledge with pieces of 
thread. 

Figure 7 shows a pattern for a snowshoe, Cut 
out and mount a strip of paper in the notches for 
the foot to slip under. 


Figures 
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Lack ot Striking Things in Literature 
By Richard Braunstein, M. A. 

There are people who deplore in a melancholy 
way the loss of the “‘golden age of literature,” 
Kverything today is commonplace, There are 
no fine essays, no grand poems, no wonderful 
dramas, and no inspiring stories that will live 
forever, **'The literature of today is ‘the pour. 
ing of wine out of old bottles into new’ and lots 
ot wine spilled in the process,’’ says a_ recent 
writer, Qur writers are busy over what some 
other men and women thought of, and what others 
of past generations have done. 

If this be so, and in a certain sense it is, what 
seems to be the trouble? Why is it no Hamlets 
are written today? It is said, there are in the 
United States today about two thousand persons 
who may be numbered as writers. Why do we 
not find new Miltons or Shakespeares among 
them, or among other countless numbers who are 
still striving to gain recognition, but who, so 
far, have not “‘arrived’’?? We may be sme that 
if they were, they would be found. 

Centuries have their individualities. There 
are tides in the lives of nations. May there not 
now be an ebb in the literary work of these times? 
There is certainly a ‘‘young flood”? in the scien- 
tific thought of this half of our century. The 
character of this century’s thought is technical, 
industrial and scientific. Literature is, after all, 
a mode of expression. May it not be possible 
that the Miltons of these days are using another 
mode of expression? Certainly, if we look at a 
mind like Edison’s, we see an original genius 
taking rank beside the great creative minds of the 
so-called “golden age of literature.’? =A hun- 
dred years ago Edison would have shown the 
thought that is in him by means of a great poem 
or draina, Today, it seems more fitting that it 
seeks another mode of expression, and it is_ ten- 
fold more striking. 

Besides this widest division of intellectual life 
into new fields of labor, may be noted another 
point. The critical demand today is 

for originality. We are tired of 
books about books. The wine is no 
better for the new bottles. Let us have 
_ new wine, ‘This demand has made it 
very difficult to say anything new or 
striking. All the possible phases of 
human experiences have been de- 
scribed; all the situations in which men 
and women have been placed have been 
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repeated many times in our novels and 
dramas. ‘I'here is no new personal 
experience, otherwise such books as 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’* and a 
few others, would not have been writ- 
ten. 

The outlook, however, is not hope- 
less. If no new life experiences can 
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be described, the old loves and trials, 
loss and gain, can be told by new 
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benches made of ice, on which are 
spread thick furs. 

How dark the hut is, and the lamp 
smokes, too; and you can smell the 
food that the Eskimo is cooking! 
They have nv windows to open like us, 
you see. 

What are their windows made of, 
I wonder. Not glass like ours. Why, 
itisskin! It is rather thin skin, and 
they get it from that useful animal, 
the seal. ; 

When the short summer comes, the 
Eskimos make tents to live in. They 
stretch skins of animals across some 
poles, and make a tent, sometimes close 
to the sea or the river, so that they can 
catch fish. 

They love to hunt for the animals 
which give them fur and skins, and 
also provide them with flesh to eat. 
In summer they hunt the seal, which 
gives flesh to eat and oil from his 



























































men and women putting their own 
personality into the telling. Nothing 
original can be said now, but every 
man and woman is a ‘new personality, 
and personality is originality. 

The striking thoughts of our times 
are in great civil works, great feats of 
engineering, great educational move- 


when mental activity was wider, mort 
generous and quite as striking as any 





ments, social service, and, best of all, 
in the advance of the people to higher 
planes of thought san living. Per- 
haps, inanother age the old method 
of expression we call “‘literature”’ will 
sing the praise of these days as days 
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century in the past. 





Don’t be afraid to laugh out loud 
occasionally. It is the height of folly 
to suppress laughter in the pupil as yo" 
would suppress a case of measles. 
does the hile good to laugh onc 
in a while—and the teacher too. 
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A Calendar Contest 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
CHARACTERS 

Grandma Worth, the judge. 

Marjorie, Minnie, Jennie, Anna, Julia, 
Lottie, Lulu, Alice, Sadie, Louise, Kdna 
and Elsie, the contestants, 

Grandma is represented by girl dressed 
in old lady's costume, hair powdered and 
wearing glasses, The girls wear ordina- 
ry school clothing. Part of the contest- 
ants may be represented by boys, if de- 
sired. 

The stage represents a living-room, 
Across the rear wall one or two wires may 
be stretched, with hooks arranged con- 
veniently for hanging the calendar cards, 
These may be hung in a line straight 
across, or zigzag, or whichever way will 
make the most pleasing display. 

Grandma is discovered sitting in rock- 
ing chair at right. Marjorie is drawing 
upon large card at left. 


and I'm glad of it! 

Grandma — The 
dear? 

Marjorie—Why, the last stroke of my 
brush, I’ve finished my calendar! 

Grandma—Land: sakes! Is that all? I 
thought mebbe you meant somebody 'd 
had a stroke of paralysis. 

Marjorie (laughing) — Oh, no, Grand- 
ma, it’s our drawing lesson for tomor- 
row. Miss Gray has asked us each to 
draw one month of the calendar, There 
are just twelve of us in the class, so that 
will just complete the year. 

Grandma — Wal, now, I wanter know. 
It’s jest as if it happened so on purpose. 

Marjorie—Yes, and we have made our 
own designs without ever knowing what 
the others are going to draw. The one 
that draws the best calendar is to receive 
a prize. 

Grandma—Dear me! That makes me 
think of my own school days. Every 
term the one that went to the head in 
spellin’ the most number of times gota 
prize. Don't you never have any in 
spellin’ now’days? 

Marjorie—Why, Grandma, I’ve passed 
spelling a good while ago. 

Grandma—Passed spellin’? You don’t 
say! Why, we didn’t used to give up 
studyin’ spellin’ till we’d got all through 
goin’ to school. It beats all how times 
do change ! 

Marjorie — Yes, I guess they do, 
Grandma. But I was going to tell you 
that the rest of the girls are coming over 
here tonight and bring their drawings 
with them. We've each learned some 
pretty verses to go with the calendars, 

Grandma — Wal, now, that'll be aw- 
fully nice, I must say. (A voice is heard 
outside.) 

Marjorie — Here they come now ! 
“(Goes to door.) Come right in, every- 
body. Have you got your pictures all 
done? 

All —Yes! Yes! (Several speak in 
rapid succession as follows: ‘‘ Just fin- 
ished mine half an hour ago;’’ ‘‘Sat up 
till twelve o’clock last night to get mine 
done ;’’ ‘ ‘Got up at daylight this morn- 
ing to do mine;’’ etc.) 

Marjorie—And your verses? Are they 
all learned? ; 

All—Yes! Just hear us! (All start to 
recite together.) 


last stroke of what, 


Marjorie (stopping ears)—Wait, we're 


not ready yet! 


Grandma — Marcy on 
racket ! 


us! What a 


each speak’ when ourturn comes, Jennie 
comes first because she has ‘‘ January.’’ 
We can hang our pictures on the wall 
right here (showing class), and when 
we're all through then we'll let Grandma 
decide which one is best. 








3- 
Marjorie—Now let's all sit down and | 


All—Yes, ves, your yrandima will be 
judge! 


Grandma—Land sakes! [I don’t know 


no more about drawin’ lessons thana cow. | 
Susie—But you can tell which one you | 


like the best! 

Marjorie—Well, let’s begin now. I’m 
anxious to see who's going to win the 
prize. I’m quite sure I won't. 

Several—Nor I!) Nor I! Nor I! 

Jennie (rising) —If you'll all keep 
quiet [’1] begin. 

(She hangs her card upon wall at right. 
Kach card, besides having the calendar 
drawn upon it, isdecorated with pictures 
or artistic drawings appropriate to the 
month represented. ) 

Jennie—Mine is the month of resolu- 
tions and merry skating parties. 
‘‘Here’s to the health and happiness 

throughout the glad New Year! 


| May ev’ry trouble fade away and ev’ry 


joy appear ; 


ee : | But while we toast the days to come, with 
Marjorie—There! That’s the last stroke, | 


hope and courage hight, 
Let’s not with base ingratitude forget the 
days gone by.’’ 
—Wallace Dunbar Vincent. 
Many noted people were born in Janu- 


| ary, among whom were Benjamin Frank- 
| lin (17), Alexander Hamilton (11), Dan- 
jel 


Webster (18), Robert KE. Lee (19), 
and Stonewall Jackson (21). 
Other important events were the Battle 


|} of New Orleans (1815), and the discov- 


ery of gold in California (1848). 

(The day of the month upon which the 
birthdays occur may be indicated by the 
speakers if desired.) 

Minnie (hanging card)—Mine is ihe 
month of birthdays and of yalentines. 

‘**Many, many welcomes, 
February, fair maid, 
Ever as of old time, 





Coming in the cold time, 
Prophet of the gay time, 
Prophet of the May time, 
Prophet of the roses; 
Many, many welcomes, 
February, fair maid.’’ 

— Tennyson. 


A ga.axy of famous people were born 
in February,—George Washingon (22), 
Abraham Lincoln (12), James Russell 
Lowell (22), Henry W. Longfellow (27), 
Peter Cooper (12), Horace Greeley (3), 
and many others, 

In February the Southern Confederacy 
was formed (1861), and the Cuban con- 
stitution adopted (1901). 


Anna (placing card) — Mine is the 


month of gusty winds and flying kites. | 


“*The stormy March has come at last, 
With wind and cloud and changing 
skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies.’’ 
—Bryant, 


March also claims some famous birth- 
days,—-De Witt Clinton (2), Isaac Hull 
(9), Andrew Jackson (15), and James 
Madison (16), 

Vera Cruz was captured in March 
(1847), West Point Military Academy 
was founded (1802), and General Grant 
was nade commander of the army (1864). 

Julia (placing card)—The fickle month 
of sun and showers is mine. 

“Come up, April, through the valley, 

In your robes of beauty drest, 

Come and wake your flowery children 

From their wintry beds of rest ; 


Touch them with your rosy fingers, 
Wake them with your pleasant tread, 
Push away the leaf-brown covers 
Over all their faces spread.’’ 
—Phoebe Cary. 


New Year Resolutions. 


T. B. W. 
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1. Oh, I will be a farm-er, Have a-cres broad and fair, En-joy the 
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And reign in joy su-preme. A 








I will be;— Re hap - py, 


shelves and tills, 

And have my weil-pleased customers and 
large an. paid-up bills ; 

I'll be to all obliging, have true friends 
by the score, 

I’'}l keep the best of ev'ry thing, aud 
have a well-stocked store. 

A merchant, a merchant, a merchant I 

will be! 


call ou me. 


Oh, I will be a sailor, a sailor’s lile 
forme! 

My ship will sail to foreign ports, and 
many lands I’11 see; 

I'll ride the rolling ocean, and have the 
best of health, 

My cargoes too shall be the best, 

bring me trade and wealth. 
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a farm -er 


farm-er, a  farm- er, 








health-y and free. 


. . { . . . . 
2. Oh, Iwill be a merchant with loaded | A sailor, asailor, a sailor's life for me! 


My ship shall sail the Stars and Stripes, 
the emblem of the free! 


4. Oh, I will be a soldier of honor and 
of fame; 

I'll try to win by noble deeds a loved 
and honored name, 

I’1l keep our starry banner the best in 
all the world, 


For quality and prices right, be sure to | Triumphant for the cause of right, in vic- 


tory unfurled. 

A soldier, a soldier, a soldier I will be! 

A champion of freedom, of peace and 

liberty ! 

*[NoTE:—The boys that intend to be 
farmers may stand and pantomime the 
actions of a farmer while the school 
sings the first stanza; and in like man- 
ner the other stanzas may be acted.—T. 
W. B.) 





Washington Irving (3), James Monroe 
(28), Ilenry Clay (12), and Edward Ever. 
ett (11) were among those born in April, 

The Battle of Shiloh was fought in Apri] 
(1862), as was also the Battle of Certo 
Gordo (1847), and the Spanish-American 
war was declared (1899). 

Lottie (placing card)—Mine is the 
month of budding trees and wild-wood 
flowers. 

‘*The May is here, the beautiful May, 

With its wealth of vernal flowers, 
The anemone peeps from its woodland 

nook 
And the violets down by the rippling 
brook 

Are nodding in shady bowers,’ 


—-W.N. B. 


James Audubon (4), the student of 
birds, Louis Agassiz (27), Patrick Henry 
(29), and Queen Victoria (24) were all 
born in May. 
The same month also saw Ticonderoga 
surrender to Kthan Allen (1775), the 
Mexican War declared (1846), and the 
Columbian Exposition open in Chicago 
(1893). 
Lulu—Mine is the month of roses, of 
blushing brides, and sweet girl graduates, 
‘Oh, there’s no time like the June-time, 
made of happiness and honey ; 

Then it’s sorrow to the background, ani 
rejoicing to the fore. 

All the ways of June are gracious, all 
her days are sweet and sunny— 

Oh, there’s no time like the june-time, 
best and blest forevermore.’’ 


-Lleanor C. Hull. 


June, too, has its birthdays. The 
brave Nathan Hale (6), Admiral Porter 
(8), John Hloward Payne (9g), and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe (15) were among those 
born in the month of roses, 

The Battle of Bunker Hill (1775) and 
of Monmeuth (1778) were both fonght in 
June. 

Alice (placing card) — Behold _ the 
month of patriotism and vacation time! 





All honor to thy month, July, 
Thou bringst the day of days; 

The month that gave a nation birth 
Shall e’er receive our praise. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (4), Fitz-Greene 
Halleck (8), John Quincy Adams (11), 
and Robert Fulton (29) are among the 
July birthdays. 

The Declaration of Independence was 
signed on the glorious Fourth (1776), 
and years later, in this same month, were 
fought the Battle of Gettysburg ani 
Vicksburg (1863). 

Sadie (placing card) — Mine: is_ the 
month of summer sunshine and golden 
grains. 

The drowsy August days have come, 

With the humming of the bees, 

The scent of clover in the air, 

And hammocks. ’neath the trees. 

August is the birth month of Joseph 
Rodman Drake (7), Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (29), and Napoleon Bonaparte 
(15). 
| The Battle of Bennington (1777) and 
the siege of Yorktown (1781) were two 
of the important events of the month. 

Louise (placing card)—Mine is the 
month that brings us back to school aud 
study. 

Hear the school-bells ringing gaily, 

Calling all the children daily— 

All the merry lads and lassies— 

To their pleasant schools and classes, 
For it is September. 

September gave us the noble Lafayett 
(6), Charles Dudley Warner (12), James 
Fenimore Cooper (15), and Frances F. 
Willard (28). 

Among the notable events of the month 
were the sailing of the Pilgrims from 
England (1620), the signing ot the Treal! 
of Paris (1783), and the adoption of t 
Constitution (1787). 





Kdna (placing card) — Mine is 
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month of nutting parties, of jack-o’-lan- 
terns and of Hallowe'en. 
“Osun and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather.’’ 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


In this month were born Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedmau (8), George P. Morris (to), 
Noah Webster (16), John Adams (I9), 
and Will Carleton (21). 

Columbus landed on American soil 
(1492), the Battie of Saratoga was fought 
(1777), and the great Chicago fire (1871) 
occurred, in October. 

Elsie (placing card) — Mine is the 
month of Thanksgiving with its turkeys 
and its cranberries. 

“November woods are bare and still, . 
November days are clear and bright; 
Each noon burns up the morning chill; 
The morning snow is gone by night.”’ 

—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


November has its share of famous 
birthdays. William Cullen Bryant fa) 
Al- 


Joaquin Miller (10), Thomas bfiley 
drich (11),’ Robert Louis Stevenson (13), 
Janes A. Garfield (19), and Louisa M. 
‘Alcott (29) are included in the list. 

In this month both the Erie Canal 
(1825) and the Suez Canal (1869) were 
finished, and the great eartliquake occur- 
red at Lisbon (1755). 

Marjorie (placing card)—Mine is the 
mouth of merry sleighbells, Christmas 
trees and Santa Claus. 

‘December’s come, and with her brought 
A world in whitest marble wrought ; 

‘. % 
December brings the longest night, 
And cheats the day of half its light. 


* * * 


% x % x x 


¥ * A 
December Santa Claus shall bring, — 
Of happy children, happy King— 
Who with his sleigh and reindeer stop 
Aj all good people’s chimney tops.’’ 
—fKrank D, Sherman. 


Amony those born in the merry month 


~ of December were Kli Whitney (8), Mar- 


tin Van Buren (5), Kdward Egyleston 

(io), and Joel Chandler Harris (8). 
December also saw the landing of the 

Pilgrims (1620), and the famous Battle of 


Trenton (1776) after Washington lad 
crossed the Delaware. 
Jennie—There! That’s the very last 


one. 

Marjorie—Yes, Grandina, that’s all of 
our lesson. What do youthink of them? 

Grandma—You’ve done real well, all 
of ye. I don’t see how you ever learned 
so much, 

Anna — Oh, that’s nothing. We've 
learned a lot beside. We've learned that 
365 days make a year— 

Sadie—Except leap years. 
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MARJORIE’S ALMANAC 
Spring Months— 
Robins in the tree-tops, 
Blossoms in the grass, 
Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass ; 
Sudden little breezes, 
Showers of silver dew, 
Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew; 
Pine-tree and willow-tree, 
Fringed elm and larch-- 
Don’t you think that May-time’s 
Pleasanter tlran March? 
Summer Months— 


Apples in the orchard, 
Mellowing one by one; 

Strawberries upturning 
Soft cheeks to the sun; 

Roses faint with sweetness, 
Lilies fair of face, 

Drowsy scents and murmurs 
Haunting every place ; 

Lengths of golden sunshine, 
Moonlight bright as day— 

Don’t you think that summer’s 
Pleasanter than May? 

Autumn Months— 

Roger in the coru-patch 
Whistling negro songs ; 

Pussy by tie hearthi-side 
Romping with the tongs; 

Chestnuts in the ashes 
Bursting tiirough the riud ; 

Red leat and gold leaf 
Rustling down the wind ; 

Mother ‘‘doin’ peachies’’ 
All the afternoon— 

Don't you think that autumn's 
Pleasanter than June? 
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First Girl— 
I hunted in my basket, but did not find 
it there, 
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Anna—And that a hundred years make | I looked amongst my patches with pa- | 


acentury, and that— 

“Al 
“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November,”’ etc. 


Grandma—Why, bless vour hearts, I 
learned that ii school when I was a gal, 
Sixty years ago. 

Marjorie -- Now, Grandma, we want 
you to tell us which one is really and 
truly entitled to the prize. 


Grandina—Goodness me! I told ye I 
didn’t know any more about drawings 
than the man in the moon. You’ve all 
done fust rate. I don'tsee’s one’s any 
berter’n tother. 

Anna—But we can’t all win the prize, 
you know. 


Grandma-—Wal, now, I don't know why 
Hot. You might divide it between you. 
I've heerd of sech things being done 
afore now. 

Marjorie—Well, if Grandma can’t de- 
tide tor us, I propose we leave it to the 
audience, 

All~Yes, let's leave it to the audience. 

The exercises may be concluded at 
this point, or, if desired, the poem *‘ Mar- 
a s Almanac,’’ by Thomas Bailey Al- 
Wy may be recited. The first stanza 
sould be recited by girls representing 
Spring months, the second stanza by sum- 
part Months, third stanza by autumn 
iste and the last stanza by winter 

Se 


tience and care, 
| I hunted in the morning till nine o’clock 
had come, 
| And when I tied my shoe-strings I found 
it on my thumb. 
First Boy— 
| I hunted for it truly, as I was told to do, 
I looked in all the cloak-rooms and oth- 
ers did too, 
The pupils all were smiling, for soon we 
had to leave; 
When ‘I put on my sweater I found it in 
my sleeve. 


Second Girl-- 

I hunted for it promptly, for it was neat 
and clean, 

But when I wished to get it, it could not 
be seen ; 

I felt so disappointed, indeed I could 
have cried, 

But, searching the waste basket, tiie lost 
I sadly spied. 


Second Boy— 


more, 

I even tried to find it down at the book 
store 5 

I knew [ had to find it, although a month 
it took ; 

While leating through my reader, I found 
it in that book. 


Third Girl— 





and seat, 


| 


| Though ev’rywhere I 


* Guess What I Lost. 





I hunted iu the schoolroom, in ev'ry desk | 


I hunted in my pockets a dozen times or | 





| 








Winter Months— 

Little fairy snowflakes 
Dancing in the flue; 

Old Mr. Santa Claus, 
What is keeping you? 

Twilight and firelight 
Shadows come and go; 

Merry chime of sleighbells 
Tinkling through the snow ; 

Mother knitting stockings 
(Pussy’s got the ball) ,— 

Don’t you think that winter’s 
Pleasanter than all? 

—Thomas B. Aliérich: 


The Inevitable 


I like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of 


cheer ; 
Who fights the daily battle without 
fear ; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering | 
trust 
That God is God ; that somehow, true and 
ust, . ’ 
His plaus work out for mortals; not a | 
tear 


Is shed when fortune, which the world 
holds dear, ; 
Falls from his grasp; better, with love, a 
crust 
Than living in dishonor; envies not, 
Nor loses faith in man; but does his 
best, 
Nor ever mourns over his humbler lot, 
But with a smile and words of hope, 
gives zest 
To every toiler; he alone is great 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 
—Sara A’. Bolton. 











And even in the hallway, where often we | 
eal; 

I looked down in the basement, in fact, 
just ev’rywhere, 

And when I tied my ribbon, I found it 
in my hair. 

Third Boy— 

I hunted for it early—as soon as on the 

ground, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


hunted, it could 


not be found; 

I did not tell the teacher, for it was hers, 
you see; 

At last I well remembered she took it 
back from me. 

Fourth Girl— 

I hunted for it sadly, it meant so much 
to me, 

Kor it I failed to find it retained I would 
be; 

I knew where I had laid it and where I 
saw it last; 

At noon the teacher saw me and said that 
I had passed. 

Fourth Boy —- 

I hunted for it early, I hunted for it late, 

Kor I had tried to get them all—was sure 
ot eight; 

Though after school | tarried and hunted | 
on till dark, 

The outcome after all was—I found a zero 
mark, 

*| Note :—Kach stanza should be sung 
by one pupil who stands by his desk 
while singing. After the stanza is sung, 
the teacher may call for guesses from the 








school. Possibly some, good impression 
can be made by the teacher's dwelling 
upon the carelessness of the children 
described in the stanzas. } 
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~ The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
By Alice Cook Fuller 


CHARACTERS | 
Mayor 
-Councillors 
Pied Piper 
Lame Peter 
Villagers 
Village Children 


SCENERY 

The scenery may be as simple or as 
elaborate.as desire1. The properties, with 
the exception ‘of table, chairs and pipe, 
may be purely imaginary in regular 
school work, 

SCENE I 

Group of Villagers—men, women and 
children. 

First Villager—This terrible pest of 
rats will be the death of all of us, if 
something isn’t done about it pretty 
soon, 

Second Villager—Indeed it will. It 
was but yesterday that the rats bit the 


| Van Der Ness baby as it lay in its cradle, 


and— 

Third Villager—They ate all the cheese 
out of Hansel’s vats, they— 

Fourth Villager—’Tis told that they 
even build their nests in the hats of the 
men, and even spoil the women’s chats— 

Chorus of Villagers (nodding vigor- 
ously)—By drowning their speaking, 
with shrieking and squeaking in fifty 
different sharps and flats. 

Filth Villager—They even fight the 
dogs and kill the cats. 


Sixth Villager—Something must be 


|done, and the Mayor and Corporation 


will have to find some means of ridding 
us of them. That’s what thev are paid 
for. 

Kirst Villager—Let us go to them in a 
body, and insist that they do their duty. 

Chorus of Villagers—Ay, we will! 
Come, one and all, to the town hall! 
(Exit all.) 

SCENE II. 

Corporation in session. All dressed in 
ermine robes seated around table. Mayor, 
in similar garb, at the door, as though 
seeing some one out. 

Mayor—Good-night, 

Voices (outside)—Rouse up, sirs! Give 
your brains a racking! To find the rem- 
edy we’re lacking, or, sure as fate, we'll 
send you packing! Good-night. 

Mayor — Good-night, gentlemen! 
(Closes door.) 

Mayor and Corporation (in great con- 
sternation)—The pests! The terrible 
rats! It isa plague upon us! The hor- 
rible creatures! Those impudent villay- 
ers! Send us packing indeed! What can 
we do? Something must be done! What 
can be done? What shall we do? 

Mayor—I’d_ sell my ermine gown 
(plucking at it) for a guilder. I wish I 


| were a thousand miles from here. 
| It's easy to hid one rack one’s brain, 
| {’m sure my poor head aclhies again— 


I’ve scratched it so. And all in vain! 

All (despairingly)—Oh, for a trap! a 
trap! a trap! 

(Piper raps smartly at the door outside. ) 

Mayor—Bless us! What's that? 

Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat! 
Come in! 

(The Piper enters. He isdressedi a 
long cloak and carries pipe under his 
arm. Advances to the table.) 

Piper— 

Please, your Honors, I’m able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures living beneath the sun, 
That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 
After me so as you never saw! 

And I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm— 

The mole, the toad, the newt and viper; 
And people call me the Pied Piper; 
Yet, poor piper as I am, 

In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarm of gnats; 
I eased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood ot vampire-bats ; 
And, as tor what your brain bewilders, 
If I can rid your town of rats ~ 

Will you give me a thousand guilders? 

Mayor and Corporation—One? Fifty 
thousand | 








































4g 


_ (Piper steps out of door, fitting pipe to 
lips. When out of sight begins piping. 
Mayor and Corporation looking out of 
door.) 
lirst Councillor — 
rats! The rats! 
\s s00n as the pipe began its rumbling, 
Outof the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Second Councillor— 
Great rats, small rats, lean ‘rats, brawny | 


Look! See! The 








rats, 
Brown -rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny 
rats. | 
Third Councillor— 
Families of rats, by tens and dozens— 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins! 
Mayor—See! The river is before them ! 
He is leading them into the river! | 
All—A-a-a-h-h!(iong drawn out sigh) | 
Kvery rat in the town at the bottom of | 
the Weser! Hurrali! Hey! Whee! (Wild | 
waving of caps, dancing and prancing, | 
with ermine robes held out of the way.) 
Mayor (holding up hand forsilerce)— 
Listen! The people are mad with joy. | 
They are shouting in the streets and ring- | 
ing the steeple bells! 
Go! Tell the people to get long poles, | 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes. 
Consult with carpenters and builders, | 
\nd leave in our town not even a trace 
Ol the rats! 
Piper (entering) — 
First, if you please, my thousand 
guilders! (All look dismal. ) 
First Councillor (aside to neighbor)-— | 


} 


It seems asin to pay that sum to a wan- 
dering fellow, 
With gypsy coat of red and yellow! 
Mayor (with a wink to fellow officials) — 
Besides, our business was done at the 
river brink ; 
We saw with our own eyes the vermin 
sink, 
And whiat's dead 
think! 
So (to Piper), friend, we’re not the folks 
to shrink | 
from the duty of giving you something 
for drink, 
And a matter of 
poke ; 
But as for the guilders—what we spoke 
Ot them, as you very well know, was in 
joke, 
Besides, our losses have made us thritty. | 
Third Councillor— 
A thousand guilders! Come, take fifty! 
Piper (impatiently) —No trifling! 1 
can't wait. 
Folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another tashion. 


can’t come to life, I 


money to put in your 


Mayor— 

Do you think we’ll take insult from a 
lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do 
worst ! 

Blow your pipe there ‘till you burst! 

(The Piper steps to door once more, fit- 
ling pipe to lips. When out of sight of 
audience, blows three soft, long notes. 
From outside is heard a sound of scuffling 
feet, clapping hands, and laughing of 
children, Mayor and Corporation rush 
to the door frantically, then exit excit- 
edly to right. Piper enters from the left, 
piping, followed by dancing, shouting, 
clapping, laughing children, the last 
being little Lame Peter, halting along as 
fast as he can behind the rest. All but 
Peter pass swiftly across the stage and 
exit. (Exit Peter later.) Mayor and | 
Corporation, returning, enter, breathless 
and puffing.) 

Fourth Councillor (at window)—Ah! 
Come, gentlemen! See them from here! 
Look at them! Every child in town, 
even to little Lame Peter, and they fol- 
low the pipe as though ’twere charmed. 

Second Councillor—They are making | 
straiplit for the river! 

Mayor (tragically) — They will be 
drowned like the rats, Whatever will 
become of us? 

First Councillor— 

No, see! They have turned from south to 
west, 

Their way toward Koppelberg Hill's ad- 
dressed ! 

Third Councillor— 

He never can cross that mighty top! 
(Hopefully.) He'll be forced to let the 
piping drop, 


your 
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Mayor—He will not try to cross the 
hill. (Frantically.) 
Lo, in the mountain side 
A wondrous cavern has opened wide! 
Fifth Council! lor— 
A wondrous cavern as if 'twere hollowed! 
All— 
The Piper steps in! 
followed ! 
They are all now in, except that last. 
Mayor (horrified) — 
Ah, the door of the mountain side’s sliut 
fast! | 


The children have 


SCENE III. | 
Council Chamber, Mayor and Corpora- 
tion seated at the table. 


Mayor (hopelessly)—Naught can be 
done, ; 
We've offered the Piper by word of | 

mouth, | 


Wherever it was men’s lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart’s content 


‘If he’d only return the way he went, 


And bring the children a'l behind him. | 
(Enter Villager leading Lame Peter. ) 
Mayor (to Peter) — 

What of this Piper, who piped so clear 


! That children followed him far and near? 


Peter (sorrowfully)— 
I can’t forget that I’m bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see, 
Which the Piper also promised me ; 
For he led us, lie said, to a joyous land, 


| Joining the town and just at hand, 


Where the waters gushed, and the fruit 
trees grew, 

And the flowers put forth a fairer hue 

And everything was strange and new; 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks 
here, 

And the dogs outran our fallow deer, 

And honey bees had lost their stings, 

And horses were born with eagle’s wings; 

And ‘bn as I became assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured, 

The music stopped and I stood still, 

And found myelf outside the hill, 

Left alone, against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more! 
Mayor and Corporation (in concert) 
Mayor and Corporation, we shall be wip- | 

ers 
Of scores out with all 
pipers. 





men—especially 


| . . 
And whether they pipe us free from rats 


or from mice, 
If we’ve promised them aught, we'll keep | 
our promise. | 
CURTAIN 


The Sculptor 


| Chisel in hand stood the sculptor-boy, 


With his marble block before him; 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy 
As an angel-dream passed o’er him. 
He carved the dream on that shapeless 
stone 
With many a sharp incision ; 
With Heaven's own light the sculpture 
shone ; 
He had caught that angel-vision. 


Sculptors of life are we as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when at God’s com- 
mand 
Our life-dream shall pass o’er us. 
If we carve it then on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel-vision. 
—Bishop Doane. 


Work with a Will 
Pull away cheerily, work with a will! 
Day after day every task should be 
done. 
Idleness bringeth us trouble and ill, 
Labor itself is some happiness won ! 


Work with the heart, and work with the 
brain, 
Work with the hands, and work with 
the will; 
Step atter step we shall reach the high 
plain, 
Then pull away cheerily, work with a 
will 
Work while you work, play while you 
play: 
This is the way to be cheerful and gay ; 
All that you do, do with your might, 
Things done by halves are never done 


i] 





| If ‘Satan finds some 


That Little Happy Thought 
A helpful, little Happy Thought went 
hastening on its way, 
All in the early morning of a long and 
busy day. ° 
‘*I've neither hands nor feet nor tongue, 
it mused, ‘‘but I’1] not sorrow, 
For boys and girls are plentiful, and so 
I'l] merely borrow.’’ 


New little Nell was skipping by to visit 


little Jane— 
Presto! the little Happy Thought was 
beaming in her brain. 


And so she turned, and hurried back, | 


and stayed at home instead, 
Reading, with nierry, tripping tongue, 
to poor blind cousin Ned. 


Off went the little Happy Thought, and 


saw some idle feet 
Drumming their heels against the steps, 
upon a quiet street, 


| And soon those feet were carrying, upon 


an errand hot, 
Their smiling owner, who had whined, 
and said he’d ‘‘rather not.’’ 


mischief still 
idle hands to do,’’ 

Why, then, a littie Happy Thought can 
set them working, too. 


| And, judging from a-many things I 1o- 


tice every day, 
That helpful little Happy Thougit is 
still upon its way. 


— Minnie Leona Upton in St. Nicholas. 


The Sandman 


| Where do you think the Sandman lives? 


My, oli! 
I know. 


| It’s down the way by Banbury Cross 


Where Tom, the Piper, ran, 
Where the crump’-horned cow gave thie 
dog a toss 
Toward the owl and the warming pan ; 
Where the eel kept house for these last 
three, , 
And the black sheep paid the rent, 
And the riddling owl sat up in his tree, 
And the trog a-wooing went. 
Dear, dear! 
It’s queer, 
But that’s where the Sandman lives. 


What do you think the Sandman does? 
Oh, yes, . 
Just guess. 
IIe sits on Humpty Dumpty’s wall, 
And talks to Jack and Jill, 
And tells them of the little doll 
That used to go to mill; 
He sings them Tommy Tucker’s song, 
And blows upon the horn 
That wakes Boy Blue, who slept so long 
That Bo-Peep’s sheep were shorn. 
Poor lad, 
; It’s sad, 
But that’s what the Sandman does. 


When do you think the Sandman comes? 
Well, well, 
I’]] tell: 
When the mouse comes down from 
clock again 
And lets it strike once more; 
When Simon catches his fish, or when 
The blackbirds, twenty-four, 
Have eaten the king who bought the pie; 
When you hear the ding-dong hell, 


the 


| When the jumping cow goes twice as 


high, 
And tiie moon-man’s mouth is well— 
Ah, but 
Eyes shut 


| Tell that the Sand:nan’s here. 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 


The Perfect Prayer 


Dear Lord, kind Lord, 

.Gracious Lord, I pray 

Thou wilt look on all I love 
Tenderly today! 

Weed their hearts of weariness ; 
Scatter every care 

Down a wake of angel wings 
Winnowing the air. 


Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain ; 
Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again. 
And with all the needy 
O divide, I pray, 
This vast treasure of content 
That is mine today! 





right. —Selected. 





And we shall see our children stop. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 


for | 
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Winter 

J 

(An Acrostic for Six Pupils) 
Will winter never be over? 

| Will the dark days never go? 

| Must the buttercups and the clover 
Be always hid under the snow? 
—Jean Ingelow, 


In the frozen buds of every winter 
Sleep the blossoifs of a future flower. 


— Selected, 


Night is the mother of the Day, 

The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 

The greenest mosses cling. 
| Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
_ For God Who loveth all His works, 
Has left His Hope with all. 


—/. G. Whillier, 


| The leaves today are whirling, 
The brooks are all dry and dumb; 
But let me tell you, my children, 
The Spring will be sure to come. 
—Alice Cary, 


Every one for his own. 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the New Year, blithe and bold, my 
friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 
— Tennyson, 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
—TZennysou 


January 

January, bleak and drear, 
First arrival of the year, 
Named tor Janus,—Janus who, 
Fable says, has faces two. 
Pray, is that the reason why 
Yours is such a fickle sky? 
First you smile, and to us bring 
Dreams of the returning spring, 
Then, without a sign, you frown, 
And the snowflakes hurry down, 
Making all the landscape white 
, Just as if it blanched with fright. 
| You obey no word or law ; 
| Now you freeze and then you thaw, 
Teasing all the brooks that run 
With the hope of constant sun, 
Chaining all their feet at last 
Firm in icy fetters fast. 
Month of all months most contrary, 
Sweet and bitter January. 

—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


Two Little Boys 


A bad little boy, with a cross little face, 
Came slowly down stairs in the morning, 
| Of fun or good nature he showed nota 
| trace, 
| He fretted and cried without warning. 
| IIe'd touched not inis breakfast, he would 
not play, 
If you spoke he just answered by snarl- 
ing; 
He teased his pet kitty, and all the long 
day 
He really was ‘‘ nobody's darling." 





A good little boy, with a bright little 


face, 

Came down in the morning time, sing: 
ing, 

And indoors and out, and all over the 
place, 


His music and laughter went ringing. 
He ran grandpa’s errands, his orange 
he shared J 
With Sue; and he found mamma’s tli 
ble. 
To do what was asked he seemed al 
ways prepared, 
And in doing it equally nimble. 


These two little boys who were wholly 
unlike, 
Though they live in one house, are not 
brothers. ‘ 
That good little boy and that bad little 
tyke 
Ilave not two kind fathers and mothers. 
But there are two tempers, and only olé 
boy, 
And one is ii:deed such a sad one | 
That when with the good one he brings 
us ail joy, 
We ask: ‘‘ Was 





he really the bad one?” 
— Selected. 
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Jane Jones 


Jane Jones keeps a-whisperin’ to me all 
the time, 
- An’ says: 
rule 
To study your lessons, an’ work hard, an 
learn, 
An’ never be absent from school ? 
Remember the story of Elihu Burritt, 
How he clumb up to the top; 
Got all the knowledge ’at he ever had 
Down in the blacksmithin’ shop.”’ 
ane Jones she honestly said it was so: 
Mebbe he did—I dunno! 
Course, what’s keepin’ me ’way from 
the top © 
Is not never havin’ no blacksmithin’ 
shop. : 


‘“Why don’t you make ita 


’ 


Jane Jones said Abe Lincoln had no 
books at all ; 
’An used to split rails whena boy ; 
An’ General Grant was a tanner by trade 
An’ lived way out in II1]’nois. 
So when the great war in the South first 
broke out 
He stood on the side o’ the right, 
An’ when Lincoln called him to take 
charge o’ things 
Ile won nearly every blamed fight. 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so: 
Mebbe he did—I dunno! 
Still I ain’t to blame, not by a big sight, 
For I ain’t never had any battles to 
fight. 


She said ‘at Ben Franklin was awfully 


poor, 

But full of? ambition ’an brains, 

An’ studied philosophy all ’is hull life— 
An’ see what he vot fer his pains: 

He brought electricity out o' the sky 
With a kite an’ the lightnin’ an’ key, 

So we’re owin’ hii more’n anyone else 
Fer all the bright lights ‘at we see. 

Jane Jones she actually said it was so: 
Mebbe he did—I dunno! 

Course, what’s allers been hinderin’ me 

Is not havin’ any kite, lightin, or key. 


Jane. Jones said Columbus was out at the 
knees 
‘When he first thought 
‘scheme, 
An’ all the Spaniards an’ Italians, too, 


tes 
‘lls 


up 


They laughed and just said ‘twas a) 


dream ; 
But Queen Isabella she listened to him, 
An’ pawned all her jewels o’ worth, 
An’ bought ’im the Santa Marieran’ said: 
‘Go hunt up the rest of the earth.’’ 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so: 
Mebbe he did—I dunno! 
‘Course that may all be; but you must 
allow 
They ain't any land to discover just now. 


—Ben Ning. 


Charlie’s Story 
I was sitting in the twilight, 
With my Charlie on my knee,— 
Little two-year-old, forever 
Teasing, ‘‘ Talk a ’tory, p’lease, to me.’’ 
‘‘Now,’’ I said, ‘‘ ‘talk’ me a ‘ ’tory,’’’ 
“Well,’’ reflectively, ‘‘I’1l ’mence. 
Mamma, I did see a kitty, 
Great—big--kitty, on the fence.'’ 


Mamma smiles. Five little fingers 
Cover up her laughing lips. 

“Is oo laughing?’’ ‘‘Yes,’? I tell him, 
But I kiss the finger-tips, 

And I say, ‘‘ Now tell another.’’ 
“Well,’’ all smiles, ‘‘now i 

*mence. 

Mamma, I did see a doggie, 

Great—big —doggie, on the fence. 


“Rather similar,—your stories, 
_Aren’t they, dear??? A sober look 
Swept across the pretty forehead, 
then he sudden courage took. 
But I know a nice new ’tory, 
Plendid, mamma! Hear me ’mence. 
Mamma, I—did—see—a—elfunt, 
Great—big —elfunt, on the fence!’ 


—AKale Upson Clark. 


Was That Somebody You? 
Somebody did a golden deed; 
mebody proved a friend in need; 
mebody sang a beautiful song ; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long ; 
Sepbody thought, ‘‘ ’Tis sweet to live ;’’ 
oMbeody said, ‘‘I’m glad to give ;"’ 
Somebody fought a valiant fight ; 
‘ mebody lived to shield the right; 


Vas that somebody your—Scelected. 


big | 


will | 


‘| She'll rap, and scold, and frown, 
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Do You Want to Take a Ride? 

(These verses can be made especially 
interesting aud instructive by presenting 
| pictures representing the modes of travel 
named. ) ; 


In Ireland, you’ll not go far 
Until you see a jaunting car. 


In Egypt, near the desert, lo! 

Upon a camel you must go. 

In India, you take your jaunt 

A-riding on the elephant. 

Up Andes height, early and late, 

The steady mule bears human freight. 
O’er Greenland’s snow, in the far north, 
On sledges strong they venture forth. 


In Yankee lands, with little jars, 
You go the rounds in trolley-cars. 


In Mexico, in every mart, 

You see them use the donkey-cart. 

In strange Japan, you know, no doubt, 

In jinrikishas they ride about. 

In Korea, the palanquin 

The oftenest of all is seen. 

In Holland, o’er the marshy road, 

The dog-team goes without a goad. 

In Jericho, the Bible-land, 

The donkey stout is in demand. 

Perhaps, sometime we’ll take our trips 

All round the world In just air-ships. 
—Susie M. Best. 


‘The Teacher 


| He shapes a soul and fashions a life, 
And molds a character mild 

'Into anything he would have it be, 

Who teaches a little child. 





He vives his best to the work he loves, 
And himself with his best must go, 
If he’fails, the world is quick to hear, 

If he wins, uo man will know. 


He may not shirk, for he knows his work, 
And the path that is his he trod ; 
He may not plead, for there is no need, 


His work will speak to his God. | 


| He is held to account by all the world 
| Forthe hope in the child’s frail reach, 
And the hand of God is heavily laid 
On tiie shoulders of him who would 
teach. 


Kor he who teaches a little child 
| Muchimore than his books must know, 
| For he takes the frail little life in his 
hands, 
And shapes it the way it must grow. 


And crooked or straight, however it be, 
If briglit be the mind or dim, 

The glory will be to the child himself 
But the blame will be to him, 


Though a thankless task seems the teach- 
er's lot, 
Yet the blessedness few may know, 
To feel the touch of a child's white soul 
To shape it and watch it grow. 
—Marie Kverell, Atlanta Ga., 


At Teacher’s House 


One day I went to teacher's house— 
| She lives up on the hill— 

| And when she took ine in her room, 
| I first kept very still; 


For teacher is so dreadful strict 
Aud looks at you so queer, 

| You always mind your p’s and q's 
| Whenever she is near. 


| But teacher smiled and talked that day, 
| And let me see her rings; 
And rub my hands on her fur muff, 
| And look at all her things. 
| 
| 


And then she made me stay to tea, 
And helped my plate well twice ; 
I really never had supposed 
That she could be so nice ; 


In school she isn’t so at all— 


| If she don’t find our work just so 
Wheuever she walks ’round. 


I wish we didn’t have to go 
To dreadful schools, 

But went to tea at teacher’s house 
And didn’t have old rules, 


I think we’d learn a heap o’ things 
List'nin’ to her the whole day through. 
’Twould be a nicer sort of sclioo]l— 
I think so, now, don’t you? 








—Hallie D. Walker. 


The Good in Work | 


He found his work, but far behind 

Lay something that he could not find— 
Deep springs of passion that can niake 

A life sublime for others’ sake, 

And lend to work the living glow 

That saints and bards and heroes know. 


The power lay there—unfolded power— 
A bud that never bloomed a flower, 
Kor half beliefs and jaded moods 
Of worldlings, critics, cynics, prudes, 
Tay round his path and dimmed and 
chilled 

Illusions past. High hopes were killed ; 
But duty lived. He sought not far 
The ‘‘might be’’ in the things that are; 
His ear caught no celestial strain, 
He dreamt of no millennial reign. 
Brave, true, unhoping, calm, austere, 
He labored in a narrow sphere, 
And found in work his spirit-needs— 
The last, if not the best, of creeds. 

—W. E. H. Lecky. 


A Day 
A day, ‘‘What is it?’’? dost thou lightly 


ask? 
Asun-lit opportunity, a training ground 
Of strength and wisdom for thy life’s 
great task ; 
A link by which eternity is bound. 
Destroy one moment and eternal might 
Stands baffled ; untold ages past 
Vanish forever into rayless night, 
Of hope and promise, thou no future 
hast. 
Say not idly at blush of dawn 
“This is only a day ; 
I'll not miss it when it is gone, 
Kor though it has passed away, 
Without toil or pain 
[I shall still retain 
What others are striving to gain.’’ 


Kor thee, as if there were no other man, 
Goes forth from the eternal source of 
power 
The mighty force which ne’er since time 
began 
Has failed to bring betimes the ap- 
pointed hour. 
What would it cost thee to buy a day, 
If heaven should strictly demand 
Labor for labor till thou repay, 
With the toil of thy puny hand, . 
The sweep of the spheres 
That brings thee tie years 
Without either toil or tears? 


But conscience whispers to every mind, 
‘‘He must give to whom much has 
been given.’’ 
Not in measure, but ever in kind 
Must we meet the claims of heavén ; 
Duty for duty and love for love, 
And simple truth for the true; 
Every debt to the bank above 
Can be paid when it is due, 
Heaven gives the day 
At infinite cost; 
Hlow canst thou say 
When its moments are lost, 
‘*Here is thy pound 
In this napkin wound,’’ 
And guiltless still be tound? 
— Selected, 


The Lilt of a Laugh 





I’ve toiled with the men the world has | 
blessed, 
As I’ve toiled with the men who failed ; 


I’ve toiled with the men who strove with | 


zest, 
And I’ve 
wailed. 
And this is the tale my soul would tell 
As it drifts o’er the harbor bar: 
The sound of a sigh don’t carry well, 
But the lilt of a laugh rings far. 


toiled with the men who 


The men who were near the grumbler’s 
side, 
O, they heard not a word he said ; 

The sound of a song rang far and wide, 
And they hearkened to that instead. 
Its tones were sweet as the tales they tell 
Of the rise of the Christmas star— 
The sound of a sigh don't carry well, 
But the lilt of a laugh rings far. 


If you would be heard, at all, my lad, 
Keep a lauyh in your heart and throat ; 

For those who are deaf to accents sad 
Are alert to the cheerful note. 

Keep hold of the cord of laughter’s bell, 
Keep aloof from the moans that mar; 

The sound of a sigh don’t carry well, 





But the lilt of a laugh rings far. 
—Strickland W, Gillilan. 


35 
Three Little Kittens 


Three little kittens, so downy and soft, 
Were cuddled up by the fire, . 
And two little children were sleeping 

aloft, 
As cosy as heart could desire; 
Dreaming of something ever so nice, 
Dolls and sugar-plums, rats and mice. 


The night wore on, and the mistress said, 
‘I'm sleepy, I must confess, 
And as kittens and babies are safe in bed, 
I'll go to bed too, I guess.’’ 
She went upstairs, just a story higher, 
While the kittens slept by the kitchen 
fire. 


‘*What noise can that be?’’ the mistress 
said. 
'* Meow! meow!’ ‘‘V'10 alraid 
A poor kitty-cat’s fallen out of bed! 
The nice little nest I made!’’ 
‘* Meow! meow!’’ ‘‘Dear me! dear me! 
I wonder what can the matter be!’’ 


The mistress paused on an upper stair, 
For what did she see below? 
But three little kittens, with frightened 
air, 
Standing up in a row! 
With six little paws on the step above, 
And no mother cat to caress or love! 


Through the kitchen door came a cloud 
of smoke ; 
The mistress, in great alarm, 
To a sense of danger straightway awoke— 
Her babies might come to harm. 
On the kitchen hearth, to her great amaze, 
Was a basket of shavings beginning to 
blave. 


The three little kittens were hugged and. 
kissed, 
And promiseu many a mouse ; 
While their names were put upon honor’s 
list, 
hor hadu't they saved a house? 
And two little children were gathered 
light 
To their mother’s heart ere she slept that 
night. 
—Home and School tb isitor. 


Automobilia 


Ten men walkiny along the street, 
Hailing the joys that mortals meet: 
Comes an auto of swift design— 
Now, alas! there are only nine. 


Nive men crossing the public way, 
Full of the joy of the golden day ; 
Sounds the whistle a bit too late— 
Now, dear me! there are only eiglit. 


Kight young children upon the road, 
Playing in front of their abode: 
Comes a smart recruiter of heaven— 
Now, you note, there are only seven, 


Seven men crossing the busy street, 
Little knowing what they will meet: 
Comes a craft of the River Styx— 
Now, if you count, there are only six. 


Six men running a touring-car, 
Ponder not how safe, but far; 

One of them reaches home alive— 
Hospitals shelter the other five. 


Five joy-riders unsafe to meet, 
Riding amuck in the midnight street 
Fifty miles per the hour or more: 
Now there are merely parts of four. 


One poor fellow who stays at home, 

Never abroad in the streets to roam: 

He is in the invalid ranks— 

But he as yet is living, thanks. 
—Will Carleton in Every Where. 


The House of the Trees 


Ope your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood, 

Wash me clean of dust and din, 
Clothe me in your mood, 

Take me from the noisy light 
To the sunless peace, 

Where at midday standeth night 
Signing Toil’s release. 

All your dusky twilight stores 
To my senses give; 

Take me in and lock the doors, 

Show me how to live. 

Lift your leafy roof for me, 
Part your yielding walls: 

Let me wauder lingeringly 
Through your scented halls. 
Ope vour doors and take me in, 

Spirit of the wood ; 
Take me—make me next of kin 
To your leafy brood. 


—Lthelwyn Wetherald, 


































Our Growing Educational 
Ideals 


We no longer regard education as a 
transitory aim to be pursued for a few 
years at school and then dropped ; 
more and more, we are seeing in ita 
process which requires a lite-time for its 
completion, and which the school only 
begins. Education is carried on through 
the newspapers, magazines, and books, 
aud through travel, conversation, and 
public addresses, and life with its ex- 
periences and problems, The tendency 
seems to be at present to develop an edu- 
eational side, 1n connection with every 
business. The board of education in New 
York has carried on, for years, under Dr. 
Leipziger, a system of free lectures for 
‘adult education,’’ a system which is 
now spreading rapidly over the entire 
country. In about one hundred and 
twenty-five cities, boards of education 
are now conducting organized play in 
their school yards during the summer, 
Social centres are being maintained in 
connection with the schools in many 
cities for the evening recreation, social 
life and education of adults. The last 
few years have seen the schools take over 
medical inspection, physical examina- 
tion, dental clinics, school nurses, and 
in some cases school feeding. The de- 
partment of education is broadening into 
a department of child welfare.—//enry 
S. Curtis in Journal of Education. 


One-Room Schoolhouses in 


Illinois 
Labeling country schoolhouses so that 
every citizen may know whether his 


school is up to standard is the device of 
the Illinois State school authorities, ac- 
cording to information received at the 
United States Bureau of Education, The 
schools are inspected as to grounds, build- 
inys, furnishings, heating, ventilation, 
library, water supply, sanitation and 
qualifications of the teacher. If the es- 
sentials of a good school are found pres- 
ent, a diploma is granted the district and 
a plate is placed above the door of the 
schoolhouse designating it as a ‘‘Stand- 
ard School.’’ Upon fulfillment of certain 
further requirements a higher diploma 
will be issued and the plate will read 
‘*Superior School.’’ Already 657 of the 
10,532 one-room schoolhouses in Illinois 
have earned the right to be called stand- 
ard schools and to display the plate ac- 
cordingly. 

This interesting device is part of a vig- 
orous campaign waged by the State of 
Illinois. in behalf of rural schools. Two 
experts on rural education, U. J. Hoff- 
man and W. S. Booth, under the direc- 
tion of Hon. F. G. Blair, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, are devot- 
ing their entire time to the country and 
village schools. Illinois does not merely 
ask that the schools be brought up to 
standard ; the State tells low it can be 
done. Ina bulietin sent to every teacher 
in the State, a copy ot which we have re- 
ceived, the requirements for a standard 
school are set forth. Among the specifi- 
cations are: An ample playground ; good 
approaches to the school; convenient 
fuel houses; the building, sound, in 
yood repair, and painted ; improved heat- 
ing arrangements—a jacketed stove in 
the corner of the room instead of an un- 
protected stove in the center; floor and 
interior of the building clean and tidy ; 
suitable desks for children of all ages 
properly placed; a gond collection of 
juvenile books, maps, and dictionaries ; 
a sanitary water supply; the school well 
organized with regular attendance and at 
least seven months’ schooling every year; 
the teacher must have not less than a 
high-school education, receive a salary 
of at least $360 per annum, and be ranked 
by the county superintendent as a good 
or superior teacher. 

The more ambitious districts aspiring 
to the ‘‘superior’’ diplomas will have to 
meet the following additional require- 
ments: A playground of at least one- 
half an acre, level, covered with good 
grass, and provided with trees and 
shrubs; sanitary drinking appliance; 
separate cloak rooms for boys and girls; 

room lighted from onc side or from one 


but : peas 
! two good pictures on the wall; provision 
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side and rear; adjustable windows fitted 
with good shades ; heat provided by base- 
ment or room furnace, with proper ar- 
rangements for removal of bad air and 


|admission of pure air; at least eighty 


library books, ten suitable for each grade ; 


for instruction in agriculture, manual 
training, and domestic arts; the teacher 
to be a high-school graduate with normal- 


| school training and to receive at least 








$480 per annum; the work outlined in 
the State course of study to be well done. 

The Illinois authorities do not expect 
to see this movement for betterment of 
the one-room schools interfere in any 
way with the 
consolidated schools; but believing, as 
they do, that because of the scattered 
jarming population of Illinois one-room 


| schools will be necessary for many years, 
they seek to make this type so efficient | 


for the community that a desire will be 
created among the citizens in rural com- 
munities for greater educational advan- 
tages for their children, 


A Million and a Quarter in the 
High Schools 


More than a million aud a quarter boys 
and girls will attend the American high 
schools, public and private, during the 
school year 1912-13, according to the esti- 
mate of the United States Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. Claxton has been as- 
ured by Mr. Alexander Summers, statis- 
tician of the Bureau, who has made a 
special study of the matter, that the esti- 
mate is a conservative one. Of the num- 
ber given 1,100,000 are estimated for the 
public high sciiools, and 150,000 for the 
private secondary schools. 

The American high school has grown 
phenomenally in the past dozen years, 
its development in the last two or three 
years being apparently greater than in 
the remarkable decade just preceding. 


Since the twentieth century opened, the 


number of public high schools has al- 
most doubled and the number of students 
is easily twice what it was at the begin- 
ning of the century. The most cheering 
feature of the whole matter for the 
American citizen is the very great in- 
crease in the proportion of those who go 
from the grades into the high school. 
Formerly (only a very few years ago, in 
fact), the high school was chiefly at- 
tended by children of the rich and mod- 
erately well-to-do. Today nearly one- 
fourth of the children who enter the ele- 
mentary school eventually pass into the 
highschool. The exact figure is twenty- 
two per cent, if negro children are in- 
cluded, and twenty-five per cent if white 
only are considered. This is particularly 
significant, since certain critics of the 
public high schools have, through a mis- 
understanding of the official reports, con- 
tended that a much smaller percentage 
than is here given had the opportunity 
of Migketent training. The fact re- 
mains that from twenty-two to twenty- 
five of every hundred children who enter 
the schools at all go on into the high 
school, 

Almost equally significant for public 
education is the fact that by far the most 
rapid growth has been in the public high 
schools. The private secondary schools 
show a healthy increase—twenty-five per 
cent in attendance since 1900; but the 
public high schools have actually dou- 
bled their attendance in the same period. 
In 1890 thirty-two per cent of the pupils 
were in private high schools and sixty- 
eight per cent in public; today only 
twelve per cent of the pupils are in pri- 
vate secondary schools, the great bulk 
(88 per cent) being in the public high 
schools. The people have shown their 


‘appreciation of their high school in the 


most direct way possible—-by supporting 
it unfailingly and generously. They 
have faith enough init to pay huge sums 
ot money year after year that the high 
school may do greater and greater work. 
More and more attention is being paid to 
high-school education. Million-dollar 
school buildings are going up in Ameri- 
can cities—palaces, one might call them, 
did not the word suggest idleness, and 
there is no idleness in the present-day 
high school. Industry, technical ability, 


| did high schools of today on a scale that 


| 


i statement of some months ago to the 


| 


natural development of | 





| 





home-making, together with the essen- | 
tials of a cultured education, are being | 
taught to our boys and girls in the splen- 


was never dreamed of in the civic life of 
any nation before our time. 
Commissioner Claxton’s widely quoted 


effect that he looked forward to the time 
when all boys and girls would have at 
least a high-school education seems 
likely of fulfillment sooner than even 
the Commissioner himself anticipated. 


Country Schoolhouses Versus 
Barns 


The schoolhouse site should contain 
at least one acre; if possible it should be | 
high, dry and easily drained; if low, | 
artificial drainage by tiling should be | 
resorted to. A good foundation should 
lift the building at least three feet above 
the ground. The building spot should 
be at one side of the site and quite well 
back from the road, The building should 
face south or east where conditions will 
permit. It is of the utmost importance 
that the site shall afford. good playground 
privileges tor all the children. Two 
acres are better than one. The school 
house erected now will probably serve 
the district for the next thirty or forty 
years, The future needs as well as the 
present should be considered when deter- 
mining the size of the building. If the 
community is increasing in population a 
plan should be selected that will permit 
the addition of one or more rooms with- 
out destroying the symmetry of the 
building. If the number of pupils en- 
rolled is in the neighborhood of fifty, 
an additional teacher should be provided. 
Kvery farmer knows that there is no 
profit in overstocking or crowding his 
pastures or his barns with live stock. 
The same rule applies in the case of chil- 
dren, on school grounds and in school- 
rooms. There is no profit to the chil- 
dren or to the state in a scrimped school 
yard or a crowded schoolroom. There 
is always loss, serious danger, and dis- 
comfort in overcrowding. A man witha 
farm worth $10,000 does not hesiate to 
provide ample pasturage and barn room 
for his live stock. He knows it pays. Is 
there any one who can give a reason that 
he will not be ashamed of why a good 
playground, well drained, with a com- 
fortable, attractive, roomy, well-lighted, 
well-aired schoolhouse is not profitable 
as well asa necessity for the children of 
the district? — Wisconsiu Educational 
News Bulletin, 


Money Value of Education 


What is the inoney value of an educa- 
tion? The average reduced to individual 
cases would be something like this: 
Two boys, age 14, are both interested in 
mechanics. One goes into the shops, the | 
other into a technical school. The boy | 
in the shops starts at $4 a week, and by | 
the time he is 18 he is getting $7. At) 
that age the other boy is leaving schoo} 
and starting work at $10 a week. At 20) 
the shop-trained young fellow is getting | 
$9.50 and the technical graduate $15; at | 
22 the former’s weekly wage is $11.50 and | 
the latter’s $20; and by the time they | 
are both 25, the shopworker finds $12.75 | 
in his pay envelope while the technicaliy 
trained man draws a salary of $31. These 
figures are based on a study of 2,000 
actual workers made by the Massachusetts | 
Comunission for Industrial and Teclinical 
Education. 


A Threatening Evil in the High 
School 


Under the above caption, Professor M. 
V. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin, 
writes the Wisconsin perme of Educa- 
tion on the subject of smoking by high 
school students. He starts out by saying: 

‘*Smoking is developing in our bigh 
schools at an alarming rate. It is a 
threatening evil of immense proportions. 
Can the high schools deal with it effect- 
ively? They have solved the fraternity 
and sorority problem ; can they solve this 
one? Certainly, the evil of smoking 1s 
vastly greater than any other with which | 
the American high school lias had to deal | 
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in recent times. To solve it meansa 
heroic, determined, and prolonged strug- 
gle %9 


use which can be made oi the anti-cigarette 
law and the opposition which may be 
encountered on the part of those financial. 
ly interested and urges that educational 
associations should get busy and drive 
the evil from our high schools. An ac. 
count is given of what is being done in 
the Racine high school to this end. 
There a rule is in force to the effect that 
no one can in any way represent the 
school, or accept any position of honor, if 
he is known to use tobacco at any time 
or place while a student in the high 
school, The prohibition covers all posi- 
tions, class officers, speaking parts in the 
senior class play, positions on any ath- 
letic team, officers in literary societies, 
representatives of the school in debates, 
oratory and declamation or any other 
honor or position that may be established 
at any time. The same rule is being 
adopted in other of the Wisconsin schools, 


‘‘Pitching’’ the Pupil from 


Teacher to Teacher 

The usual practice of ‘‘pitching’’ the 
pupil from teacher to teacher as he passes 
through the grades is a wasteful and det- 
rimental process, according to’ the opinion 
of P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, as expressed in an 
address before the Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association. The teacher of tite first 
grade one year, Mr. Claxton said, should 
be the teacher of the second grade the 
following year, and so on, thus teaching 
the same children from year to year until 
the class is ready to enter the high 
school, where departmental teaching be- 
gins. One advantage of this arrangement 
was said to be that the teacher would be 
more fully acquainted with what the ciil- 
dren already know and with their various 
abilities, and so could more successfully 
adapt her teaching to their individual 
needs. Actual trial in schools which the 
commissioner had supervised had proven 
the superiority of the proposed plan over 
the actual ‘‘pitching’’ from teacher to 
teacher. It had been found that from one 
to two years could be saved to the pupil 
in completing the elementary grades. 


Five Tests. of an Educated Man 


1. Correctness and precisiort in the use 
of tiie mother tongue. 

2, Those refined and gentle manners 
which are the expression of fixed habits 
of thought and action. 

3. The power and habit of reflection. 

4. The power of intellectual growth. 

5. Efficiency—the power to do. 

—Nicholas Murray, Buller, 





Professor O’Shea calls attention to thie. 





The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage, 


Tf your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to RumForD CHEMICAL Wonxs, Providence, R. I, 


for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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NORMAT, INSTRUCTOR 


Some Conspicuous Beacon Lights of 1912 
By George A. Thompson 


HAT may we write and where may we begin when we 
W attempt to summarize on paper what the year now 

coming to its close has brought us? It has been a 
ear of tremendous things, of great political upheavals and 
revolutions, of wars, disasters and of achievement in many 
directions. 

In our own United States we have just now come through 
one of our presidential campaigns, which was marked by 
three thinys—the wreck of one of the two old political par- 
ties, the formation of anew one and an attempt to assas- 
sinate one of the candidates by amadman. Abroad there has 
been an unsuccessful revolution in Mexico; a_ successful 
revolution anda republic established in China; the Sick 
Man of the Kast has been brought to his death-bed by assaults 
by Italy and the Balkan states, Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro 
and Greece. We have mourned the greatest marine disaster 
the world has known, We have been told of the discovery, 
of the South Pole and have had no unpleasant controversy 
for the honor, Death has stalked abroad and taken many 
of the great and distinguished as well as the humble. 

More than commofily difficult has it been to summarize the 
events of 1912. With so much material it has been difficult 
to keep within due limits. We have here undertaken to dis- 
cuss as briefly as possible some of the beacon lights of 1912, 
some of those things that stand out prominently. 

THE ITALIAN-TURKISH WAR 

The opening of the year found the war beween Italy and 
Turkey for the possession of Tripoli still in progress. The 
world at large heard but little of the progress of the war, for 
the Italian censorship was very strictly exercised. At the 
same time it was quite evident that Italy was finding its task 
more difficult than it had anticipated. Italy was able to 
hold the sea coast towns and a few miles beyond, and but 
litle more, Her navy commanded the sea but the Powers 
would not permit the war to be carried to Turkey in Europe. 
In this inconclusive fashion the war was carried through the 
summer and fall with oceasional bombardments of Turkish 
sea coast towns. Peace was effected in October when the 
imminence of war with the allied Balkan states compelled 
Turkey to make the best terms possible. 

THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 

February brought us the new Chinese republic. On the 
15th of the month Yuan Shih-Kai was elected president of 
the young republic by the Assembly sitting at Nanking. 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, president of the provisional republican 
government, resigned, magnanimously setting aside personal 
ambitions for the good of China. The Nanking Assembly 
elected Yuan somewhat unwillingly but yielded, recogniz- 
ing that probably that course only would result in acceptance 
of the new government by the republicans of the north. 
Yuan had been premier under the boy emperor and by the 
decree of abdication had been vested with the full power to 
organize a republican form of yovernment for China. With 
the election of Yuan Shih-Kai the tension of the situation 
relaxed at the prospect of an early resumption of normal 
conditions.. Succeeding months saw practical restoration of 
peace and order. President Yuan has been the ‘‘strong 
man’? he was hoped to be, and in these declining days of 
the year the Chinese republic seems firmly established. The 
only disturbing factor is found outside of China—the Six 
Power Loan, For more than a year the representatives of 
Great Britain, Russia, France, Germany, Japan, and _ the 
United States have been negotiating for a loan of more than 
$300 000,000 to defray the current obligations of the Chinese 
government. The six Powers have demanded the right to 
supervise the application of the loan and to appoint their 
own officers to advise in such distribution. Yuan has de- 
clined to submit to these conditions which he said ‘‘ would 
mean degrading servitude.’’ At the present writing the loan 
Is still unmade. 

THE LOSS OF THE ‘‘TITANIC”’ 

The sinking of the ‘‘Titanic,’’ on her maiden voyage 
from Southampton to New York, on April 15, with the loss 
of more than 1,500 of her passengers and crew was one of the 
most appalling marine disasters in history. In tiie number 
and eminence of its victims it was the worst calamity that 
ever befell since man began going down to the sea in ships. 
The ‘'Titanic,’’ of the White Star line, the largest passenger 
vessel afloat, the ‘‘last word’’ in marine building, pro- 
nounced ‘‘absolutely unsinkable,’’ when 1,600 miles due 
east from New York, on the night of Sunday, April 14, col- 
lided with an iceberg and sank four hours later, taking with 
her two-thirds of her passengers and crew. All probably 
would have been lost but for the wireless telegraph. In 
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response to the cry for aid of the stricken and sinking ‘‘Ti- 
tanic,’’ a number of steamérs rushed to find her. At day- 
light the following morning, the ‘‘Carpathia,’’ of the Cun- 
ard line, reached the scene of the disaster and picked up 
twenty boatloads of the survivors, in all about 7oo. These 
were mostly women and children, 

Capt. Smith of the ‘‘Titanic,’’ his chief officers and many 
passengers distinguished in the worlds of art, letters, finance, 
public life, the army, the church and society, with many 
others unknown to fame perished. Other ships arriving later 
found nothing but wreckage and ice. Had any vessel been 
within two hours steaming distance of the ‘‘ Titanic’? when 
she struck it is possible that the lives of all could have been 
saved. When the news came the world was appalled. The 
United States and England promptly made independent in- 
vestigations into the causes and sought to fix the respons- 
ibility. Summed up briefly the causes were three; faulty 
regulation of ocean traffic; ever-increasing competition; the 
craze for speed, 

SOUTH POLE DISCOVERED 

The announcement of the discovery of the South Pole was 
an event of March, Arriving on his return voyage at Hobart, 
Tasmania, Capt. Roald Amundsen, of Norway, made known 
to the world he had reached the South Pole December 14, 
Igit. In asimple, direct narrative, unembellished by rhe- 
toric or bombast, Capt. Amundsen communicated to King 
Haakon of Norway the successful result of his expedition. 
Although other explorers of other nationalities, notably 
Capt. Scott, of England, also were seeking the Pole, the 
press generally speaking of them as being engayed in a 
‘*race,’’ no such controversy as the Cook-Peary affair respect- 
ing the rival claims to the discovery of the North Pole were 
evoked, 

THE BALKAN WAR 

October brought war in the Balkans. This war, will, be- 
yond doubt, remake the map of southeastern Kurope. Al- 
though Montenegro began fighting a week or more earlier 
than the other states of the Balkan league, Bulgaria, Servia, 
Greece and Montenevro, the war may date from October 15 
when the ministers of the allies left Constantinople, In its 
first and broader phase the war lasted only about thirty days. 
Within that time the Balkan allies captured or invested 
every Turkish stronghold of importance. In this brief in- 
terval they have beaten every Turkish army sent against 
them, have taken field puns, stores, prisoners and railroads 
and drove the Turk within his last line of defense in front of 
Constantinople. 

In its best sense the war was one of liberation, The Bul- 
gars operated in that section populated hy those of theirown 
nationality and among friends. The Servians were welcomed 
by their Turkish-Servian brethren in Old Servia. The 
Greeks waged war in Turkey among Greeks. Kach nation 
marched to relieve those of its own race. Wherever they 
went men of their own blood, religious beliefs and national 
aspirations came to them from the side ot the enemy. On its 
political side the war was well manayed. It was started to 
compel Turkey to put into effect those ‘reforms’? which the 
Porte at Berlin in 1878 had promised and the Powers had 
guaranteed, The war cloud broke with comparative sudden- 
ness. As late as October 13 the Powers were urging Turkey 
to institute the promised reforins and promising to guarantee 
her ‘‘territorial integrity.’’ The demands of the states of 
the Balkan league and the urging of the Powers were con- 
temptuously rejected by the Turk. 

As a result_of this war, which though relatively brief has 
been marked by hard fighting, brilliant strategy and appal- 
ling loss of lite, the Turk in Europe promises to be reduced 
to a negligible quantity. The Sick Man is practically and to 
all intents and purposes dead. At the last of November tie 
allies and the representatives of the Sultan were negotiating 
terms of peace. The situation respecting interference on the 
part of the Powers was still critical. 

MADERO AND MEXICO 

In the latter months of 1g12 it has seemed evident that 
President Madero is firmly holding the reins of power in 
Mexico, our southern neighbor. At least there has seemed 
reasonable ground for the belief that solid progress is beiny 
made. Karly in the year the revolutionists seemed to be 
gaining in strength and the efforts of the Federals toward 
their subjection singularly impotent. Particularly was this 
true of the revolution set up by Gen. Orozco in northern 
Mexico. At one time intervention on the part of the United 
States seemed inevitable. However, with the defeat of Gen. 
Orozco ended the most serious opposition, The revolution of 
Gen. Felix Diaz, nephew of former President Diaz, in Oc- 
tober, appeared more portentous than it really was. Ilis 
capture of the city of Vera Cruz was a prosperous beginniny 
but the capture of the unhappy Felix and his following a 
few days later by the Federals was an equally dismal ending. 
Newspaper reports of internal conditions in Mexico have not 
been wholly trustworthy. But by deduction we are war- 
ranted in the assumption that the Madero government is 
now more nearly in control in all parts of Mexico than it 
was earlier in the year, The army, except for that small 
part taken away by Gen. Felix Diaz, lias been couspicuously 
loyal. The cabinet seems to be working harmoniously. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

The year now nearing its close, marking the end of another 
national quadrennium, warrants a fairly comprehensive re- 
view. Politically the year opened at Washington with the 
great parties preparing for the campaign to come. Even 
then conditions were distinctly unfavorable to the Republi- 
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TEACHERS: 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


cans, Through the winter aud spring the Republican fac- 
tional disturbances grew in intensity. Following the col- 
lapse of Senator LaFollette and his ‘‘ boom’? the progressives 
turned to Col. Roosevelt. In February eight governors and 
representatives of twenty-eight states met in Chicago and 
there urged Col. Roosevelt to become a candidate tor the 
Republican nomination, Subsequently Col, Roosevelt an- 
nounced himself as a receptive candidate. 

Kor the first time in our political history the primary was 
adopted in many states as an instrument for the expression 
of presidential preference. While the old system undoubt- 
edly had developed many abuses it must be confessed that 
the primary test was not wholly impressive. With singularly 
few exceptions and notwithstanding the bitter factionlism 
the primary vote was exceedingly light. As an expression 
of the popular wiil it was disappointing. But the most un- 
fortunate feature was that it brought the rival candidates 
actively into the campaign. Very many felt that the dignity 
of both President Taft and Col. Roosevelt suffered asa result, 
For a time personalties, abuse and a near approach even to 
vituperation promised to make the campaign a shameful ex- 
hibition. Happily toward the close the public expressions 
of the candidates took on a milder tone. 

Such was the hold of Col, Roosevelt upon the popular mind 
that he succeeded in carrying many of the larger Republican 
states, —Illinois, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Oregon and Ohio. 
President Taft carried only Massachusetts at a primary. The 
control of the party organization through the Republican 
National and State Committees, with the power of the ad- 
ministration, gave the president many delegates. In many 
states, particularly in the South where Republican organiza- 
tion exists ‘‘for revenue only,’’ there were contests and dis- 
puted delegations the legality of which, according to prece- 
dent, was to be decided, first, by the Republican National 
Committee, which made up the temporary roll of the national 
convention, and, finally, by the convention itself. These 
contests were decided uniformly in favor of President Taft 
by the National Committee. The finding of the committee 
subsequently was substantially approved by the convention 
which assembled in Chicago in June. Col. Roosevelt per- 
sonally went to Chicago but even his presence was insufficient 
to shake the control of the Taft forces. President Tatt and 
Vice President Sherman were renominated. Col. Roosevelt 
and practically his entire following withdrew and organized 
the Progressive party which in August assembled in the 


same convention hall and nominated Col. Roosevelt and 
Gov. II. K. Johnson of California, for president and vice 
president, 


The campaign following was practically devoid of all 
spectacular interest. Republicans, hopelessly divided, 
tought only hoping to prevent the election of Col. Roose- 
velt. The election of the Democratic candidate was prac- 
tically assured from the first. The Democracy, however, did 
not come into the calm waters of assured victory without 
some tribulation. The conservative wing organized their 
national convention which assembled at Baltimore, Md., in 
the last days of June. Col. William Jennings Bryan and 
his radical following were able to turn the conservative vic- 
tory into a barren triumph. On the first and for many bal- 
lots following Speaker Clark led, but on the fortieth ballot 
Gov. Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey was nominated. Gov. 
T. R. Marshall of Indiana, was chosen tor vice president. 

The one notable but most unhappy unfortunate incident of 
the campaign was the attempted assassination of Col, Roose- 
velt in Milwaukee. In that city, on the 14th of October, as 
Col. Roosevelt was leaving his hotel ‘to go to a meeting 
which he was to address he was shot and dangerously wounded 
in the right breast by one John Schrank, of New York. 
The buliet did not touch a vital spot and Col. Roosevelt 
continued on his way to the theatre where he delivered his 
speech before his wound was dressed. Very fortunately the 
shooting had no political significance, being the act of an 
insane man. Schrank was subsequently found to be de- 
mented and was committed to an asylum for the criminal in- 
sane. Col, Roosevelt recovered from his wound rapidly and 
in the closing days of the campaign was able to address a 
monster audience in New York City. 

The election resulted in the choice of Gov. Wilson by an 
unprecedented majority inthe electoral college. He carried 
forty states, Col. Roosevelt six and President Taft but two. 
He was given this remarkable majority by a popular vote 
very considerably less than any received by Col. Bryan in 
any ot his three campaigns or in that of Judge Parker who 
was said to have been ‘‘defeated by acclamation.’’ The 
regular Republicans and Progressives dividing the normal 
Republican strength made it possible for the Democrats to 
literally ‘‘sweep the country.’’ 


We conclude with a review of the year by months, omitting 
only December, for as this is written what that month is to 
bring us still is‘‘in the lap of the gods.’’’ As you read you 
may be able to supply what the writer has been unable to 
foresee. 


JANUARY 


Congress—(4) Senate began discussion of arbitration trea- 
ties with Great Britain and France. (g) Report of National 
Monetary Commission submitted to both Houses. (24) Sen- 
ate debates on bill establishing a Children’s Bureau in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, (1) Senate passes Chil- 
dren’s Bureau bill. 

Politics, U. S.—(6) President Taft signs proclamation ad- 
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Champ Clark announces candidacy for Democratic presiden 
tial nomination, (29) President Taft, at Cleveland, urges 
Republicans to stand together in coming campaign. ; 

Government, Foreign—(3) Said Pasha promises introduc. 
tion of bill modifying Turkish constitution. (11) \, 
Morgan Shuster, deposed American Treasurer-Generai of 
Persia, leaves Teheran. Ilis colleagues decline to serve 
under Belgian successor. (13) Turkish Chamber of Deputies 
rejects government’s constitutional amendments. (18) Nor. 
wegian Storthing passes measure admitting women to public 
office. 

Lnternational—(16) U. S. warns Cuba intervention may be 
necessary. (25) Duke of Connauglit, governor general of 
Canada, received by President Taft at the White House. 

Other Occurrences --(10-13) U. S. in grip of severe cold 
wave; fifty-three degrees below zero reported at Cook, Minn, 
(11) Russian steamer Russ founders in Black sea; 172 lives 
lost. (24) 200th anniversary of Frederick the Great celebrated 
throughout Prussia. 

KFRBRUARY 

Congress—(2) Wouse rules amended restoring power of 
Speaker. 

Politics, U.S.— (6) Thirty indictments found by U.S. Grand 
Jury at Indianapolis following investiyation of dynamitiny 
conspiracy. (7) Democratic caucus of House decides to in- 
vestigate ‘‘Money Trust.’’ (8) Congressman W. B. McKinley 
selected to conduct President Taft’s campaign for renoimina- 
tion. (8) Kight governors urge former President Roosevelt 
to become candidate for presidential nomination, (12) Goy- 
ernor Wilson, N. J., opens lus campaign for Democratic 
presidential nomination. (14) President Taft signs proclama- 
tion admitting Arizona as forty-cighth state. (21) Col, 
Roosevelt addresses Ouio Constitutional Convention, — (25) 
Col. Roosevelt announces he will accept Republican presi- 
dential nomination if tendered to him. (27) Governors of 
nine states pledge support to President Taft. (29) Sen, 
Dixon, Montana, chosen to manage Roosevelt campaign, 

Government, Foreign—(5) King George and Queen Mary 
return to London after visit to India where they were crowned 
Kinperor and Kmpress of India. (17) Demonstration in favor 
of Irish Home Rule in Trafalgar Square, London, attended 
by 15,000 people, (27) City of Juarez, Mex., falls into hands 
of revolutionists. 

Lnternational—(3) President Madero, Mexico, warned by 
U. S. to protect American interests near the border. 

Other Occurrences—(6) Last of sixty-five bodies known to 
have been in the wreck of the Maine in Havana harbor 
recovered. 

MARCII 

Congress--(4) House passes a bill declaring all citizens 
of Porto Rico to be citizens of the United States. (7) Senate 
ratifies, with certain amendments, arbitration treaties with 
Great Britain and France. (27) Senate by vote of forty to 
thirty-four, exonerates Senator Stephenson, Wis., of charges 
of corruption. 

Politics, VU. S.—(7) Ohio Constitutional Convention adopts 
a Woman’s Suffrage proposal, (8) President Taft, at Toledo, 
opposes recall of judicial decisions, (12) Government be- 
gins Smit against Suyar Trust in New York. (15) Dr. H. 
W. Wiley resigns as chief chemist of Department of Agricul- 
ture. (18) President Taft declares in favor of properly safe- 
guarded presidential primaries. (27) Giio Constitutional 
Convention adopts au Initiative and Referendum proposal, 
(31) Jury trying case of Sugar Trust officers disagreed, 

Government, Foreign—(3) Gen. Orozco’ driven out of 
Chihuahua, Mexico. (10) Great demostration for peace and 
the government in City of Mexico. (14) Attempt made by 
an Anarchist to assassinate King of Italy. (27) Llouse of 
Commons passes Minimum Wage bill. 

Jnternational—(1o) Yuan Shih-kai inaugurated president of 
China. (14) President Taft forbids shipment of arms into 
Mexico. 

Other Occurrences—(7) Capt. Roald Amundsen, at Hobart, 
Tasmania, announces his expedition reached the South Pole 
December 14, Ig11. Standard Oil stock reached its highest 
point, 890, on New York Stock Exchange. (16) Hulk of 
the battleship Maine towed out of Havana harbor and_ sunk 
at sea with impressive ceremonies. (30' Floods along the 
Mississippi, Ohio and Missouri rivers. 

APRIL 

Congress—(2) Children’s Bureau bill passed the House. 
(17) Senate orders an investigation into the sinking of the 
Titanic. House adjourns in respect to those who lost theif 
lives on the Titanic, (20) House passes bill requiring pub 
licity of campaigiu contributions. (29) Senate orders it 
quiry into campaign contributions of 1g04 and 1g08. ; 

Politics, U. S.—(1) Regulation of railroad rates argued im 
U. S. Supreme Court. (9) Roosevelt and Clark win Illinots 


primaries. (13) Roosevelt carries Pennsylvania primaries. 
(19) Roosevelt victor over Taft and LaFollette in Nebraska 
(30) Taft 


primary. (23) New Hampshire instructs for Taft. 
wins in Massachusetts primary. 

Government, Foreign—(g) Over 100,000 take part in al 
Anti-Home Rule demonstration in Belfast, Ire, (11) Pie 


miier Asquith introduces Home Rule bill in House of Com 
————a 
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mitting New Mexico as the forty-seventh state. (8) Demo- 
cratic National Committee meets in Washington. Balti- 
more selected as convention city; June 25 the convention 
date. (15) Employers’ Liability law sustained by U. S$. Su- 
preme Court. (1) Dr. H. W. Wiley sustained by [louse 
Committee in Pure Food controversy. (20) Sen. A. B. 
Cummins, Iowa, announces candidacy for Republican presi- 
dential nomination, Attorney General announces govern- 
meut will seek to dissolve Harvester Trust. (27) Speaker 
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mons. (25) House of Commons passes Welsh Disestablish- 
ment bili, (29) President Yuan Shih-Kai, China, delivers 
his first message at opening of Chinese Advisory Council. 
International—(14) Mexico warned it will be held respon- 
sible for acts endangering Americans or theirinterests. (16) 
Ambassadors at Constantinople ask upon what terms Turkey 
will make peace with Italy. (18) Italian warships bombard 


-Turkish forts at entrance to Dardanelles. 


Other Occurrences—(\i0) The ‘‘Titanic,’’ White Star liner, 
sails on maiden trip from Southampton to New York. (15) 
The ‘‘Titanic’’ strikes an iceberg, 1150 miles east of New 
York, and sinks four hours later; 1595 lives lost including 
many notable persons; 745 of passengers and crew saved by 
the ‘'Carpathia,’’ which had been summoned by wireless. 
(18) ‘‘Carpathia’’ arrives at New York with ‘‘Titanic’’ sur- 
yivors. (19) Memorial service held in St. Paul’s, London, 
for those who lost their lives on the ‘‘Titanic.’’ (20) It 
was announced hereafter sufficient lifeboats and rafts for all 
passengers will be carried by vessels of International Mer- 
cantile Marine line. (24) ‘‘Olympic’’ unable to sail from 
Southampton because of strike of part of her crew because of 
insufficient life-boat equipment. (28) Bazaar section of 
Damascus, Syria, destroyed by fire; loss $10,000,000. 

MAY 

Congress—(13) House accepts Senate amendments to pro- 
posed constitutional amendment providing for direct election 
of senators, (23) ‘House passes Panama Canal bill admitting 
American ships free, fixing $1.25 per ton toll charge for for- 
eign owned ships and barring vessels owned directly or in- 
directly by railroads. (28) Thanks of Congress given officers 
and crew of the ‘‘Carpathia’’ tor the rescue of the ‘‘ Titanic’’ 
survivors. 

Politics, U. S.—(6) Roosevelt carries Maryland primary. 
Nevada’ instructs for Tatt. (14) Roosevelt and Clark carry 
California primarics. (46) Iowa Democrats instruct for 
Clark. (17) Socialists at Indianapolis nominate Eugene V. 
Debs and Kmil Seidel for president and vice president. (18) 
Government brings suit against the Coffee Trust. (21) 
Roosevelt secures thirty-four Ohio delegates at primary. 
(24) Wall Paper Trust acquitted at Chicago. (28) Roosevelt 
carries New Jersey by 16,000 at primary ; Wilson wins the 
Democratic endorsement. Ohio Constitutional Convention 
adopts a woman’s suffrage proposal. 

Government, lorcign—(2) British Commission begins its 
inquiry into the wreck of the ‘‘Titanic.’’? (15) Christian a 
proclaimed King of Denmark following death of his father, 
King Frederick VIII. (24) Negro uprising in Cuba takes 
on a serious aspect. (g) Attempt made at Budapest to blow 
up House of Parliament. 

Jnlernationa/—(4) Italian troops take island of Rhodes. 
(14) Chinese Council rejects Six-Power loan. 

Other Occurrences—(4) More than 15,000 take part in a 
woman’s suffrage demonstration in New York. (6) Will of 
Col. J. J. Astor, ‘‘Titanic’’ victim, leaves his estate to his 
son, Vincent Astor, age 20; valued at $100,000,000. (29) Lov- 
ing cup presented to Capt. Rostron by ‘‘Titanic’’ survivors. 

: JUNE 

Congress—(10) Senate adopts conference report which leg- 
islates Gen. Leonard Wood out of office as chief of staff. (15) 
Senate Committee on territories reports bill creating Alaskan 
levislature, 

Politics—(1) Ohio Constitutional Convention adjourns; 
submits forty-two amendments. (4) Roosevelt carries South 
Dakota. (7) Twenty-four contested seats at Republican-Nat- 
ional convention decided in favor of Taft. (8) Forty-eight 
Taft delegates seated by the Republican National Committee. 
(13) U. S. Circuit Court at Wilmington, Del., orders disso- 
lution of Powder Trust. (15) Roosevelt goes to Chicago to 
direct contest for control of Republican Nationai convention. 
(17) President Taft vetoes Army bill because of radical leg- 
islation. Beef Trust promises to dissolve by August 1, (18) 
Republican National Convention begins sessions at Chicago. 
Sen, Root, N. Y., temporary chairman. (23) Tatt and Sher- 
man renominated by Republican National convention. 
Roosevelt withdraws and later is nominated by Progressives. 
(25) Democratic National Convention begins its sessions at 
Baltimore, Md., Judge A. B. Parker, N. Y., defeats Col. W. 
J. Bryan, Neb., for temporary chairman, First ballot re- 
sults: Clark 440; Wilson 324; Harmon 148; Underwood 117. 

Government, loreign—(2) President Gomez (Cuba) re- 
quests Congress to suspend constitutional guarantees. (5) 
Lloyd-George in Commons advocates conciliation board to 
settle dock strike. (6) Rioting in Belgium; 100,000 men 


striking. (10) Czar visits Moscow, the first time in nine 
years. (12-14) Cuban troops defeat insurgents (25) Gen, 


Orozco, Mexican rebel leader, offers to surrender if amnesty 
Is promised. 

/nternational—(3) President Taft inspects German war- 
Ships at Ilampton Roads. (6) Parcels post convention ar- 
ranged between U. S. and Panama. (10) Mayor Gaynor, N. 
Y., dines officers of Germany warships visiting U.S. (20) 
Six-Power Group reach agreement respecting $300,000,000 
loan to China, . 

Other Occurrences— | 1) 


Only Five Ceats Now-a-days five cents is not con- 

* sidered very much money, but its 
Purchasing power is considerable when you buy reading 
Matter selected from the Instructor Literature Series. A 
careful perusal of the list of titles in this excellent series 
Will readily convince you of this fact. Asan instance of 
big value we would call your attention to the fact that un- 
lil we added them to the Instructor Literature Series the 
Cheapest edition of Hale’s ‘‘Man Without a Country’’ was 25 
Cents, and the cheapest school edition of Stevenson's ‘‘Child’s 
zarden of Verses’’ was 40 cents. Both of these can now be 
had in the Instructor Literature Series at Five Cents a copy 
and they are but examples of the many good things that the 
Series contains, 


German dirigible Zeppelin III 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 














Monument to Christopher Columbus unveiled’ in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by Italian ambassador. (10) Strike of 300,000 
transport workers called in Great Britain. Aeroplane race ; 
Berlin to Vienna, 330 miles, won by IHelmuth-Hirth in 395 
minutes, (12) Czar unveils monument to Alexander III in 
Moscow. (16) Severe windstorm in Indiana, Ohio and West- 
ern Pennsylvania. More than thirty-five persons lost lives. 
(21) Earthquake in Costa Rica cause of a snowstorm in trop- 
ical weather. 
JULY 

Congress—(11) Senate receives protest of Great Britain 
against Panama Canal rate discrimination in favor of mer- 
ican shipping. House impeaches Judge Archbold, of Com- 
merce Court. (3) Senate declares election of Sen. Lorimer, 
Ills., invalid. (16) Senate organizes as court of impeach- 
ment and summons Judge Archbold to appear. (19) Judge 
Archbold given untit July 29 to reply to charges. (29) Sen- 
ate receives Judge Archbold’s answer to impeachment 
charges. 

Politics, U. S,—(2) Gov. Woodrow Wilson, N, J., nomin- 
ated for president by Democratic National Convention at Bal- 
timore, Md., Gov. T. R. Marshall, Ind., named, for vice 
president. (9g) C. D. Hilles chosen chairman Republican 
Nationa] Committee. (15) W. F. McCombs elected chair- 
man Democratic National Committee. (26) Nine Detroit mem- 
bers City Council arrested for accepting bribes. (27) Judge 
Dillon declines Republican nomination for governor of Ohio. 
(29) Lieut. Charles Becker, of New York police force, in- 
— for instigating murder of Ilerman Rosenthal, a gam- 
rler. 

Government, Foreign—(6) Rumors of Royalist uprising in 
northern Portugal. (11) Rebellion in Oriente province, Cuba, 
declared at an end. (18) Chancellor Lloyd-George assaulted 
in London, (17) Prof. J. W. Jenks,’ American, invited to 
become financial advisor to China. (18) Premier Asquith 
welcomed to Dublin, (30) Mutsnhito, Kmperor of Japan, 
dies at Tokio. His reign had lasted forty-four years. Is 
succeeded by Crown Prince Yoshihito. 

Lnternational—(4) Emperor Wilhelm of Germany and Czar 
Nicholas of Russia meet at Baltoc port, Russia. (18) New 
alliance between Russia and Japan about to be concluded. 
(29) Spain declines to expel Portuguese royalists. 

Other Occurrences—(2) Corner stone new school of journal- 
ism at Columbia University, N. Y., laid by Mrs. Joseph 
Pulitzer. (4) Flags with two additional stars tor Arizona and 
New Mexico raised over all government buildings. (6) 
Fifth revival of Olympic games opened at Stockholm. — (15) 
On closing day of Olympic games James Thorpe, of Carlisle 
Indian School, U. S. A., wins the Decathlon or all-round 
championship contest, 

AUGUST 

Congress—(g) Senate passes Panama Canal toll bill. (10) 
House adopts measure requiring all sea-yoing vessels to be 
equipped with life-boats sufficient to accommodate all on 
board. (12) House expels Theron Catlin, Mo., because of 
excessive expenditures in bis election. (16) Conference re- 
port on Panama Canal toll bill adopted by Senate. (26) Sen- 
ate broadens inquiry into campaign contributions. Virst 
session of 62d Congress closes, 

Politics, U. S.—(1) President Taft formally notified of his 
renomination, (2) Col. Roosevelt announces his views upon 
negroes in politics. (5) Progressive Party meets in first 
National convention in Chicago. (7) Col. Roosevelt nomi- 
nated for president by Progressives. Gov. H. W. Jolinson, 
Calif., named for vice president. (16) Col. Roosevelt opens 
presidential campaign at Providence, R. I, (23) J. D. Arcii- 
bold tesiifies respecting Standard Oil contributions to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s campaign in 1904. (8) New Orleans, adopts 
Commission form of government. 

Government, Foreign—(2) Over 100 Bulgars massacred by 
Turks at Kotschana, Turkey, in Kurope. (7) House of Com- 
mons adjourns to October 7. (g) Sultan Mulai Ilafid of Mo- 
rocco abdicates. (10) Mulai Youssef designated as Suitan of 
Morocco succeeding his brother. (16) Montenegrin Chris- 
tians massacred by Turks. (22) French government orders 
school teachers’ unions to dissolve. 

International—(6) Italians occupy Zuara, last town on 
Tripoli coast held by the Turks. (10) Secretary Knox 
selected to represent U. S. at the funeral ofkKmperor Mutsu- 
hito of Japan. Montenegro appeals to the Powers to inter- 
vene in dispute with Turkey over boundary line. (14) U. 
S. soldiers at Managua, Nicaragua, assist in defense of city 
against rebels. (24) President Taft signs Panama Canal toll 
bill. (25) Belgrade, Servia, hears of massacres of Servian 
citizens by Turkish residents of Sienitza, Servia. (27) Tur- 
key refuses to hear suggestions from Powers respecting ad- 
ministration of Albania, 

Other Occurrences—(5) Fire destroys old palace of Peter 
the Great on Petrovski island, Russia. (8) An explosion of 
a powder magazine under national palace at Port au Prince, 
kills President Leconti. (g) Harth shock kills 1,000 persons 
on both sides of Dardanelles, Turkey. (21) Bramwell Booth 
designated as head of Salvation Army succeeding his father, 
the late General William Booth. (30) 30,000 people attend 
funeral of General Booth in London. ‘ 

SEPTEMBER 

Politics, U. S.—(1) Col. Roosevelt denies statements made 
by John D. Archbold of Standard Oil Company. (3) In 
Vermont state election no gubernatorial candidate receives 
a majority ; election devolves upon Republican legislature. 
In Ohio, amendments to constitution adopted at special 
election; eight of the forty-two proposals defeated. — (19) 
Col. Roosevelt, at Denver, would apply recall to the presi- 
dency. (25) Gov. Wilson at Hartford and New Haven 
advocates Initiative and Referendum and recall of adminis- 
trative officers. 


Government, Foreign—(5) Rear Admiral Southerland, U. | 
S., reports progress in suppressing revolution in Nicaragua. | 





flies from Friedrichshaven to Hamburg, 450 miles. (3) | 












on the marvels of Vi- 
Post Yoursel bration. Get the facts 
about the most marvelous health and beauty 
producing force the world has ever kuown, 
The coupon below, or a postal or letter, brings 
this free book prepaid, 


White Cross 
Electric Vibrator 


the wonder working instrument which gives 
you your choice of the three greatest curative 
forces— Vibration, Galvanic and _ Faradic 
Electricity, completely explained in this book 
which we send you free. Tells how, by a few 
minutes’ daily use of this great instrument, 
you may relieve aches and pains and build 
up your strength so that disease cannot find 


a foothold. Health and Strength 


are free to those who know 
the wonders of Vibration, The 
free book explains. 


White Cross 
Electric Vibrator 


This great outfit, that has 
been endorsed by medical s¢i- 
ence, gives you both Vibration 
and Galvanic and Faradic 
Klectricity all at the same 
time or separately as you 
wish, A complete electric 
Massage and Electric Medical 
Battery outfit. Don’t suffer 
any longer when you can have 
the three greatest known nat- 
ural curative agents constent- 
ly at your command, 





You can 
Relieve Pain 
Stiffness and 

Weakness, 


and you can make 
the body plump and 
build it up with thril- 
ling, refreshing, vibra- 
tion and electricity. 
Just a few minutes’ 
use of this wonderful 
vibrator and the red 
blood tingles through 
your veins and arteries 
and you feel vigorous, 
strong and well. 





Vibration for Indigestion 


Drugs always are dangerous to 
give to the baby, And yet baby 
often needs stimulation for a better 
cireulation and a better digestion. 
Nothing ever has been found which 
is the equal of vibration in treatin 
baby. The worst case of colic 
relieved quickly by apply- 
ing the vibrator to the 
baby’s stomach, In every 
house where there is a 
baby or small child there 
should also be a White 
Cross Electric Viabrator, 
















The White Cross 
Vibrator 
is fully Guaranteed 


This great instrument 
gives you thousands of 
health-producing  vi- 
brations a minute, 
and Medical Electric- 
hy at the same time 
f you want it. No 
other vibrator cao do 
this. Our vibra- 
tors run either on 
their own power- 
ful dry cells or 
may be attached 
to ordinary elec- 
tric lights. 


MASSAGE AND VIBRATION 
Great Reduced Price Offer 


Send the FREE COUPON 
Get full details of our greatintroductory 










offer, ‘The price of our vibrators cut al- ~ rs 
a ‘ ‘OS oy 
most in half, costing but a small a ¢ 
sum. Sign the coupon and learn about >» se 
this extraordinary offer, Also get our & i? 


Book, “‘Health and Beauty.” 
You should have thls valuable book 
anyway. Signand mail the coupon 
Right Now. 


LINDSTROM, 
SMITH CO. 





218 S.Wabash Av. JO ef OY 

Desk 3261 oY til eS SF 

Chicago ff A 
PA PA ? 
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Pillow*Top and Back 


This handsoine conventional design pillow 
given away absolutely free in order to snirodace 
x - : 


Richardson's Grand Prize jan Silk 

into every home. Pillow top,is made of Pure 
Linen Russian Crash stamped and hand tinted 
ready to be embroidered. Outtit sent free and 
prepaid if you send us 30c to cover the regular 
retail price of 6 skeins of Richardson's 

Prize Silk Floss. Outfit Includes: 

and 


1 Pillow Top. size 17x22 inches, stamped 
hand tinted on Pure Linen Russian Crash. 
§ Pillow Back. ‘ ‘ 
8 Easy Diagram Lesson,-showing you just 
exactly how to take every stitch. 
4 Premium Art Book, showing over 500 of the 
| latest and most attractive embroidery designs, 
6 SKEINS RICHARDSON'S GRAND P| 
/ GRECIAN SILK FLOSS, 


sent for only 30c and your dealer's name 


All 
How to Get the Outfit 


Just send us 80c in stamps or silver and the name of 

our dealer, This exceptionally attractive offer is made 

introduce Richardson's Grand Prize Grecian Silk 

Floss into every home in America, and may be with- 

drawn at any time. ~eemagee me 

Send Do notdelay, Just send us 0c instam| 

Today or silver and the name of your dealer 

and will send you the entire outfit. Write TODAY. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
305-309 W. Adams St., Dept.3261 , Chicago, Ill. 


















250 Styles 


‘To those who use 
a pen only occasion- 
ally, Esterbrook Pens 
are the most pleasant 
and satisfactory assist- 
ant; to those who 
write constantly, an 
invaluable ally and 


friend. 
Backed by a half-cen- 
tury’s reputation. 


At all stationers. 
Write for illustrated booklet, 


The ar Steel Pen 






Tin fT 
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95 John St. New York 
Works : 
Camden, N. J. 











si e 
and allow 10 DAYS 4 ' 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent tolearnour | 
wnheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1913 mode! bicycles. 
Do not buy 
& bicycle or 
ACTORY PRICES 2%:;4 
apair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catal 
a and learn our wonder /ul proposition on 
sample bicycle going to your towa. 


RIDER AGENTS siting'te 


ing big 
exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
1) cheaper than any other factory: 
Tt , Coaster-Brake rear wh 
famps, repairs and all sundries at Aa// usual prices, 
Do Not Walt; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P.25 cnicaee 


THIS MAN 


_ is one of thousands who have 
secured good positions as Travel. 
ing Salesmen through our Free 
Employment Bureau and earn’ 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a 
year. There are hundreds of 
such positions now open, No 
experience needed to get one 
of them. We will teach you to 
be an expert Salesman by mail in 
eight weeks, and sccure you a 
good position where you can 
earn good wages while you are 
learning Practical Salesmanship. 
Write today for full particulars, 
list of g openings and testi- 
monials from more than’a thou- 
sand men we have recently placed in 
itions.. Address (nearest 
Dept. 146 
























| take 


| from Kirk-killiseh. 


| tionals at Boston. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found helpfulin schoo}. 


(23) Disorder in Mexico becomes more 
widespread, (24) Investigation in Spain 


‘finds seventy per cent of people can 
| neither read nor write; sixty per cent of 


land uncultivated, (27) Anti-Ilome Rule 
demonstration at Belfast, Ire. 

Juternational—(7) Bulgaria and Tur- 
key begin preparations for war. Latter 
prevents interference of former in Mace- 
donia, (30) Bulgaria, Servia and Greece 
mobilize troops to force Turkey to grant 
Macedonian reforms. 

Other Occurrences--(g) Prof, Vilhjal- 
mer Stefansson, atter four years in Arctic, 
reports he found on Victoria Island 2,000 
descendents of Norsemen who migrated 
to America before 1,000 A. D. (11) 12,- 
ooo G. A. R. veterans parade during their 
national encampment. (13) Funeral 
ceremonies of late Emperor Mutsuhito of 


| Japan, begin at Tokio; Gen. Nogi and 


wife commit suicide as tribute to the late 
emperor, (21) 13 deaths from aeroplane 
accidents reported in three weeks. 
OCTOBER 

Politics, U. S.—(8) W. B. McKinley 
testifies that $265,000 was raised in Tatt 
pre-convention campaign ; $150,000 con- 
tributed by Taft family. (10) twenty- 
seven Roosevelt electors withdraw from 
Republican ticket in Pennslyvania; Taft 
electors substituted. (14) Col. Roose- 
velt, at Milwankee, Wis., shot and seri- 
ously wounded while leaving his hotel 
to deliver an address, by John Schrank, a 


| fanatic. (15) John Schrank, of New York, 
| pleads guilty in Milwaukee to attempted 
| assassination 
_ fourth 


of Col. Roosevelt. All 
class postmasters placed under 
civil service by order of President Taft. 

Government, Foreign—(16) Gen, Felix 
Diaz, nephew of deposed president of 


' Mexico, starts new revolution and takes 


citv of Vera Cruz, (23) Gen. Diaz and 
his troops captured by Federal troops. 
(25) Premier Bernstern of Denmark in- 
troduces bill giving women the suffrage. 

/nternational—(5) Minor engagements 


on Turkish soil between Turks, Bulgari- 


ans and Montenegrins. (8) Montenegro 
declares war on Turkey. Dr. Alexis 
Carrel of Rockefeller Institute, awarded 
Nobel prize for medicine. (12) Italy 
gives Turkey three days to make peace. 
(14) Turkey declines intervention of 
Powers in Balkans. (15) Protocol signed 
by representatives of Turkey and Italy at 
Ouchy, Switzerland. (16) Montenegrins 
Berana afier hard fighting. (17) 
Turkey declares war on Servia and Bul- 
varia; Greece declares war on Turkey. 


| (20) Bulgarians begin siege of Adrian- 


Servians report capture of 
(25) Bulgars drive Turks 
(31) Dispatches re- 
port rout of Turkish army under Nazim 
Pasha by Bulgars between Lule Burgas 
and Serai. 

Other Occurrences-—(5) 


opie. (24) 
Novibazar. 


‘*Big Jack’’ 


| Zelig, New York gang leader, shot and 


| killed. Wasto have been important wit- 
ness in Becker case. (10) Becker trial 


begins in New York, (16) Boston Amer- 
icans win deciding game in world's 
championship series with New York Na- 
(24) Lieut. Becker 
convicted of instigating murder of Iler- 
man Rosenthal. 

NOVEMBER 

Politics, U. S.—(5) Gov. Woodrow 
Wilson, N. J., Democrat, elected Presi- 
dent over Theodore Roosevelt, N. Y., 
Progressive, and William H. Taft, O., 
Republican, Woman suffrage wins in 
Arizona, Kansas, Michigan and Oregon. 
Defeated in Wisconsin, 

Government, Foreign—(1) Gen. M. 
Menocal chosen president of Cuba. (13) 
Premier Canalejas, of Spain, assassinated 
by an anarchist in Madrid. 

International — (2) Turkey asks the 
Powers to mediate for a settlement of the 
Balkan war. (4) vers do not respond 
to Turkish invitat:: ; to mediate. (9) U. 
S. sends two warsi:.ps to protect Ameri- 
cans at Constantincple. (13) Turks seek 
an armistice with Bulgars. (21) Austria- 
Hungary issues an ultimatum to Servia; 
forbids latter acquiring a seaport on the 
Adriatic. (29) Servians occupy Durazzo, 
a seaport on Adriatic and defy Austria- 
Hungary. 

Other Occurrences—(4) U. S. Supreme 
Court changes equity rule in Federal 
Courts simplifying procedure. (20) Four 
gunmen convicted of murder of Herman 











> _ National Salesmen’s Training Assocation 


Chicago, ‘New York, Kansas City 












Rosenthal, gambler, in New York. (22) 
Andrew Carnegie proposes to pension ex- 
i presidents. 





work, 
“Funny Sayings.” 


January 1913 


There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to contribute their best “hints” and pupils’ 


Kyery teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive cash remunera. 


tion for it, 


opportunity to be represented, imiteach manuscript to 200 words 


Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and we want to give every State an 


the shorter the better—ex. 


ceptin “Travel Club,” where the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most 
interesting historical or geographical feature of his or her section suitable for supplementary 
work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State Booklets, 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the President, Mrs. Jean 


Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


The New Year’s Greeting 


The little 
Over the 
song; 
Loudly he knocks at every door, 
I'm 


snowdrifts with laughter and 


liere 


And says, ‘‘Little children, 
once more ! 

What will you do with ime, girls and 
boys? 

Fill me with sorrows, or fill sme with 
joys? 


Kor I am yours to do what you will, 
You may fill me with good, or fill me 
with ill. 


Three hundred and sixty-five days I 
bring, 
They are every one yours, but I'll tell 


you one thing, — 


New Year comes tripping along | 


Now is the time to make use of tieir in- 
terest to teach them something about the 
leaves and the trees from which they 
come, Give each one an old inagazine 
in which to press his leaves. Have out. 
line pictures of maple, oak, chestnut, 
elim, ete., upon the board. Take some 
time cach day for identifying the leaves 
brought in by the children. Kncourage 
them to collect only the leaves with 
which they have become familiar, ‘Teach 
new leaves often enough to keep them 
interetsed and searching for material, 


| Take some rainy day for the delightful 


}makes a good background. 


"Twill be better to fill then: with joy | 


than with pain, 
For however you 
come again’? 
Montra l. Melutosh. 


Club Poem 


Jhe teacher's life is with trials filled, 
But where is the life that is not? 

Do not despair though fate seems unkind, 
Nor bewail your bitter lot. 

Tread bravely on in the thorny path, 
Be patient and just and kind, 

And some sweet day, in a better land, 
The reward of the faithful find. 

—M. KF. AM. 


Club Exchange 


1.— Miss Patnode and her pupils, Gram- 
mar School, Alstead, New Hampshire, 
wish to exchange specimens with schools 
in Florida, or the Far West, and in for- 
eign countries, as they would like to 
furnish a curio cabinet, to remain in the 
school permanently, as their contribu- 
tion. They therefore desire specimens 
not found in New England. Can send 
in return mica and other things found 
in New Hampshire. 

2.—Miss Lucy Goodman, Box 163, 
Jackson, Georgia, (living near the fa- 
mous Indian Spring) would like to ex- 
change postcards. 

3.—Miss Anna A. Heberly, 548 South 
5th St., Allentown, Pa., would like to 
exchange postcards with other teachers. 
Historical views preferred. 

4.—Eivira J. Lord, 154 Beach Street, 
Saco, Maine, would like to exchange 
postcards for use in geography. 

5.—Miss Charlotte Rose, Gardner, Colo., 
writes that her pupils will be glad to ex- 
change postcards with children in other 
states, They wish to collect cards that 
will aid in geography or history work. 

6.—Annie L. Lapee, Maupin, Mo., 
would like to exchange postcards, No 
comics answered, 

7.—May I ask to exchange views and pro- 
ducts with teachers and pupils of Western 
states, as we are making a ‘map. Last 
year we exchanged with Eastern; found 
it quite interesting, and my pupils wrote 
letters and sent products to many Eastern 
schools.—( Miss) L. Jj. SCKARCE, R. F. D. 
4, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Leaf Books 
Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— 


fill them they’l) not 


Children are very fond of the briglit- | 


colored autumn leaves; they love to pick 
them up on the way to school, and of 
course they want ‘‘ Teachers’’ to see them, 


| 
| 
| 


| for the school window-garden. : 
| your conditions and get the right thing, 





work of mounting the leaves. Mounts 
imay be made of bogus paper which 


A tew dots 
of glue on the back of cach leat, a strip 
ot adhesive paper across the stem, and 
your leaf is mounted, The name of each 
leat should be printed beneath it. These 
separate mounts fastened together and 
supplied with an appropriate cover make 
attractive books. Some of the ‘‘leaf 
books’? made by the second grade chil- 
dren two years ago are still treasured by 
themn.—Mary K. Jackson, N. J. 
Uses for Button- Molds 

Dear Help-One-Auothers :— 

Primary teachers will find wooden but- 
ton-molds very useful in their work, 
Bought by the gross, they are not expen- 
sive and can be used in many ways. 
They may be painted in ‘‘rainbow col- 
ors’’ (some red, some orange, etc.,) and 
used in teaching elementary color. 
‘*Kasy’?’ dyes, bright enamel] paint or sim 
ple water colors will do for this work, 
The children will delight in stringing 
these in ‘‘rainbow order.’’ Colored or 
uncolored, they are useful as counters in 
number work. lor busy work they may 
be used in many ways. The children 
may mark around them and _ color the 
resulting circles. They may iake orig: 
inal symmetrical designs or borders with 
them. Given different sizes as patterns, 
they may make ‘‘toy money,’’ cutting 
out the pieces and marking upon each its 
proper denomination. This ‘‘money” 
may be used later in the number period 
to teach the children to ‘‘make change.” 
—Mary KE. Jackson, N. J. 

A Few ‘“Don’ts”’ for the Window- 

Garden 
Dear Ifelp-One-Anothers :— 

Don’t try to raise geraniums if you 
have a sunless window. 

Don’t reject bulbs as ‘‘too expensive.’ 
A few will brighten up the window ata 
time when other plants refuse to bloom, 

Don’t invest your money in a Primula 
Obconica, It is poisonous to many peo 
ple. 
Don’t despise the patient and long-sul- 
fering geranium. Give it a place Ml 
your sunniest window, give it water only 
when the soil looks dry, give it fresh ait 
and a low temperature (55 to 60 degrees) 
at times, give it a little hone-meal occa 
sionally, and it will reward you for yout 
trouble. 


Don’t think that ‘anything’? will do 
Study 


A few good plants are more desirable 
x : ea 
than a whole windowful of ‘‘ misfits. 


Mary K. Jackson, N. J. 


To Prevent Tardiness 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— Be 
If yon are bothered with tardy pupils, 


have something very interesting the first 
as 





January and February Reading 


for your classes may be found if 
the Five Cent Books of The Instrut 


tor Literature Series. Some of the titles which will be particularly appropriate os 
are: Boyhood of Lincoln, No. 204; Story of Lincoln, No. 5; Speeches of Lincoln, Nea ‘ 
well Ad: 


Boyhood of Washington, No. 45; Story of Washington, No. 4 ; Washington’s Fare 
No. 158; Story of Robert E. Lee, No 1o1; Story of McKinley, No. 
No. 7; Selections from Longfellow, Part 1, No. 90; Selections from Longfellow, 


dress, 
Longfellow, 


Part Il, No. 120; Building of the Ship and other Poems, No. 143; 
Selections from Hiawatha, No. 71; Rboecus and Other Poems by Lowell, No. 18; 
bound, No. 15. These are for various grades as shown in comple 
Be sure and.have some of these for use in your school this year. 


pupils will be delighted with them. 


145; Story 
No. 14) 
_ Snow: 


te list on third cove 
You and your 


Evangeline, 
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thing after roll-call, a study of some in- 
sect, bird or flowers with use of the mi- 
croscope ;a contest in quick addition with 
the winners’ names on the blackboard for 
the day ;a stereoscope and a few views to 
pe passed among the children, anything 
which it will be a disappointment to 
miss and which cannot be seen again 
through the day.—A. B. M., New York. 


Word Study 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In our room we use note-books 
word study. In these books the pupil 
writes his new word together with a word 
or sentence to illustrate the meaning. 
Thees words are gleaned from the various 
studies. Whenever astranyver comes into 
view he is carefully put away and his ac- 
guaintance made as the pupil has time, 
In this way a number of 
ments may be utilized. Of 
hardest workers will have the longest 
lists. There is one thing the teacher 
should not forget and that is to make a 


possible put these words into use. 
will keep the boys and girls on the look- 
out for more, Guide words may be used, 
butsparingly. Take from the lesson such 
words as bring to mind some leading 
thought in the subject. The first child 
begins the story with the first word and 
so on until the whole list has been taken 
up. 

Professor Palmer says that our ordinary 
range is so absurdly narrow. 
mates that the average boy knows about 
one-half dozen verbs, one or two dozen 
nouns, an adjective or two and just 
enough conjunctions to stick the con- 
glomeration together. He thinks we pass 
over the words that mean so much and 
leave them for others when we miglit 
have them ourselves. 
on to say, ‘‘used eight thousand, and 
Shakespeare fifteen thousand ; we 
the same subjects to talk about as they 
lad.’? In teaching words as in every- 


thing else, the teacher must be the in- | 
No | 


spiration. She must be interested. 
matter liow simple the subject, no matter 
how dull the day or the 
must put personal 


sesses into her work. For, ‘‘as the 
teacher so is the school.’’ Our rooms 
are just what we make them. We are 


pilots every one, our classes crafts; we 
float or wreck them.— Minnie Reed, 
Fruita, Colorado. 


From the West 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

This country is situated between two 
canons, 
Kuglish walnut orchards in the United 
States. One lemon orchard alone annu- 
ally ships 4oo car loads of lemons. 
Lina bean and beet industries are very 
important. An excellent sugar is made 
from this beet. 
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Our schoolhouse is sur- | 
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odd, idle mo- 
course the | 


| 





**Milton,’’ he goes | 


| 


teacher, she | 
feelings in the back- | 





The | 


rounded by lemon, orange and palm | 
trees, The scholars are from the neigh- | 


boring ranches, and when the eastern 
teacher secs the children galloping on 
their horses over the hills she imagines 
this lite is something like history 


records of the early days of our country. | ° 


Our Christmas entertainment was a 
great success and was worthy of mention 
in the county paper. It consisted of 
sonys and recitations from the ‘‘ Normal 
Instructor, ’? also the play, ‘‘Ilow Mrs, 
santa Claus Saved the Day,’’ with two 
Original acts and scenes added by the 
teacher, The decorations were red ger- 
aniuins, At Christinas time the gerani- 
uums look like small slirubs covered with 
lowers. The Invitations, written by the 
children, were carried not only to parents 
bit other ranchmen nearby to arouse the 
enthusiasm of all citizens. 


By this item we express our apprecia- | 


tion of the many valuable suggestions the 
editors of the Normal Instructor offer 
from time io time.—A. H., California. 


A ‘‘Fine’’ Party 

Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
Teachers in search of something new 1n 
the Way of raising money may be inter- 
Stedin a ‘Fine’? party given in a Mon- 
lana district. It was on the order of a 
hard-time party, fines being imposed on 
all Wearers of jeweiry, gold teeth, pol- 
Ished Shoes, ribbons, curls, mustaches, 
Countable buttons, or other evidences of 
Wealth. Those not dancing were fined, 
Whether they had made any effort to 
‘ecre partners or not. Llis created 








| 








vast amount of fun, boys being hopelessly 
Of course this fine 
would be omitted in case girls predomi- 


in the majority. 


nated, and where dancing is discounten- 
anced the regular amusement of the sec- 
tion would be substituted. 
in all cases one cent, except for old of- 
fenders, the fine progressing one cent 
with each offence. Guests were fined 


one cent for coming in, and the same for 


going out again. Refreshments were of- 
fered, twenty-three cents a plate, two for 
forty-nine, Witha little ingenuity, quite 
asuni can be raised and a ‘‘fine’’ time 


| assured.—G. Z., Montana. 


A Pathetic ‘‘Tail’’ 
A kernel wished too take a sale, 
Won suite, bright, sumer day ; 
Sew fourth he launched withe sales awl 
set, 
And sailed a weigh, a weigh. 


Out on thee see thee boat sped on; 
The sales began two creek 


re : ¢ str ini yx] 2¢e 7 . Ss y- 
study of the different lists and whenever | From straining inn thee wind sow strong ; 


Thee kernel’s hart grew week. 


Too manage awl thee sales; 
Two hall them inn, eye can’t begin ; 
My. poor hart almost fails.’’ 


The kernel took a pare of ores, 
And road with awl his mite. 

Ilis face was pail. Hale after hale 
He sent inn two thee knight. 


He rung his hands inn shear despair, 
Inn his knead wood know won save? 
Must lie dye hear far from thee wons 

held deer, 
And wrest inn a notion grave! 
Tier after tier fell from his I’s, 
As fiercer blue thee gale. 
Ile cried allowed, but know wor herd 
Hymn inn his dyeing whale. 


have | Beneath thee waives witch berry hymn 


The kernel sinks from site. 
Aud still thee storm beets fiercely on 
Threw awl thee lonely knight. 
A Misspelled ‘*Tail’’ , 


‘Deer little buoy,’* thee teacher said, 


The fine was 
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‘* Dew yew have ewer lessons awl dun?’ | 
ground and put every energy she pos- | ‘Know, thee ours flue buy sew quickly, | 


Their is won lesson still undone.’’ 
‘*Wiat have ewe seine, little buoy?’’ sie 
asked, : 
‘*As yew gazed at thee sky sow blew?’ 
‘*Oh, out inn thee tree, eye can look and 
sea 
Thee things that birdies dew. 
‘*A squirrel, two, was busy their, 
Working withe awl his mite, 


Ilere are the largest lemon and |} Kye laughed too sea hymn carry nuts 


And nied them a weigh trom site. 


‘A hair went running along thee rowed, 
Withe his fir awl brown and wight ; 
He past from site, and eye watched thee 

flours 
Nod inn thee son's bright light. 


‘*A be, witch was buzzing lazily buy, 
Went too sleep inn thee hart of a flour; 
The flour was very suite and read, 
And eye think he slept Ann our, 


‘Then saw a cloud steel over thee 
son, 
And eye had bin idol eye new ; 
But eye’ll gaze know more, and eye’ll 
_ study hard, 
And eye’ll no my lessons, two.’’ 


—/1. B. M., Penn. 


[These ‘‘tails’? will delight the Club, 
for I have received dozens of letters ask- 


eye 


ing for ‘‘more tails,’’ eversince our first 


one was printed, And they are a great 
help in spelling work.—PRESIDENT. | 





How many there are whio trace the best 
influences operating in their lives to the 
personality of some great teacher! How 
many who cherish the memory of some 
inspiring instructor as one of the best 


gifts which life has bestowed upon them! | 
To be such a one is the teacher’s supreme | 


privilege and joy.—School Century. 





Try Murine Eye Remedy 


NoSmarting-—-Feels Fine— Acts Quickly. 
Try it for Red, Weak, Wavery Eyes and 
Granulated Eyelids, Llustrated Book 
in each Package. MURINE is com- 
pounded by our Oculists—nota* Patent 


Your 
Eyes Medicine” bat used in succesful Fhyet 

\ ‘Practice f a ears. Now 
NO Ob Wreivcaiea to tue “Punic sd ead by 


Cc Druggists at 25¢-50¢ per bottle. Murine 
ee 


When 


Fye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25-50, 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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If You Would Earn More 
You Must 


There is a direct relation between your salary and 
your ability. Employing school boards’ pay one 
teacher more than another because of better prepa- 
ration. It was always.so, and will be so in the 
. future. Whatis your percent of efliciency? Did 
another teacher get the position you sought this 
Carll ore fall because better equipped? If you could have 
advanced yourself what would the advancement 
be worth—not only in money, but in the better 
school you would get, inthe improved working conditions and in the more desirable sur- 
roundings that accompany the larger pay check? Your opportunity is before you. It will 
be possible by study under our direction to put yourself in the frontrank. We are recog- 
nized throughout the United States as the Teachers’ Correspondence School. It is certain 
that no other can care so well for your interests ; therefore beyond a doubt— 


This Is The School For You 


Our diplomas are honored at face value in over twenty Universities, State Normal Schools 
and Colleges of high rank, a recognition earned by honest, painstaking, efficient service. You 
may not desire such credits, but we ask you to 
note their significance. You cannot afford to 
study with a school whose standard is below 
that of THE INTERSTATE; there is not another 
that is up to our grade. 

















DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTBRESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORM DEPT. - STRONG Reviews 


RAN NA 


















I Siementary Algebra U's History 
OUR COURSES ARE FOR = I Siig” Sener me 
TEACHERS Eee centtnacs ones Tame, 
















Am. and Brit. Literature 
General History 
Music 








physical Geography 


c 
3 r} reviews . sademic 5 
Strong Normal reviews, thorough Academic Elementary pro on, 
any 


courses, the best courses in Methods of Teach- 
ing ever offered. Write today, and tell us ex- 
actly what you need, The School greatly de- 





Drawing 
ACADEMIC DEPT. - EAcH SUBJECT IS A COURSE 


Arithmetic 
Elementary Grammar 









ear Latin 
Second Year Latin 
Practical Rhetoric 


















sires to be a factor in your educational ad- pw ey English Eng. and Am, Literature 
vancement, Composition Physics 
Elementary Agriculture Botany 
Algebra Ancient History * 
Geometry Med, and Modern History 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL Free COMMERCIAL BSFT: 
Primary Methods Business 
Intermediate and Gram- Shorthand 
mar School Methods Typewriting 
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Where are 


the Capital 


They are before you— 
under’ your ‘fingers, | 
ready to imprint them- 
selves on the paper at 
a single stroke, if your 7 
typewniter is a 


Model.10 Visible 














































































Whiting in sight is of course important, and the writing of the 
Smith Premier is always in sight. But this is not all. Every char- 
acter written by the Smith Premier is in sight—not simply when it is 
written, but all the time. It is the only typewriter on which every- 
thing is visible, from each and every character on the keyboard to the 
writing on the paper. 

And this is only one of the Fourteen new features of the 
Model 10 Smith Premier Typewriter. 

Let us send you a catalogue which will tell you about them all. 


OO 


Smith Premier Department 
Remington Typewriter mpany 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 








































You Have Often Said 


you would give anything for 


Perfect Health 
and a Good F igure 


You can hold the admiration of 
Husband, Brother, Friend, Sweet- 
——— heart. Be sound in body and mind ; 
efficient, well poised. Make the most of yourself. 
I have helped 60,000 of the most refined, intellectual 
women of America to regain health and good figures and 
have taught them how to keep well. Why not you? 
You are busy, but you can devote a few minutes a day in 
the privacy of your room, to following scientific, hygienic 
principles of health prescribed to suit your particular 
needs, I have 


Reduced the Weight of 30,000 women, and have 
Increased the Weight of as many more. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural and permanent and because they are scientific and 
appeal to common sense, 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can 

Be Well so that everyone with whom you come in contact is 
permeated with your strong spirit, your wholesome personality— 
feels better in body and mind for your very presence, 

Be Attractive—well groomed. You can— 

Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your best. 





I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely 
in your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure 
and poise. 








T have relieved such Chronic Ailments as: 
Weaknesses 
Rheumatism 


what I have done for others, 
Indigestion Anaemia Nervousness 
Constipation Sleeplessness Torpid Liver 

The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—the medical magazines 


Judge what I can do for sou} 
Catarrh 


Headaches 


advertise my work, Ne : : 
| have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and giving other information 
of vital interest to women, Write for itand Iwill also tell you about my work, If you are perfectly well 
and your tigure isjust what you wish, you may be able to Lelp a dear friend—at least you willhelp me by 
your interest in this great movement for greater culture, refinement, and beauty in women, 
Sit down and write me NOW, Don't wait—you may forget it. L have had a wonderful experience and 


I should like to tell you about it, } 
Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30. 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman, She is the recognized authority upon the 
scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 








For The 


Latest Drawing Helps 


and Applied Arts Suggestions 
You Should Read 
The School Arts Magazine 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY, Editor. 


For the Wide-Awake Teacher 


searching for helpful, practical ideas in 

teaching Drawing, Household and Indus- 

trial Arts, and all phases of Artcraft Work 
Regular Price $2.00. 25c¢ per copy. 


3 Mos. for 25cts. 


SPECIAL OFFER. (3 mos.,a full school term for 
the price of a single issue,) stamps or cash, | [| 


The School Arts Publishing Company, Boston 


j NEW IDEAS 


























Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 
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Coonish 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ of men by 
the Cornish Plan,—why shouldn't you? Here Is 
Our Offer. You select any of the latest,choicest § 
Cornish styles of iustruaments,—we place it in 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense, 


\ You Choose Your 


Own Terms 
Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
The Cornish Plan,in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments niust charge you because they protect their dealers, 
Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrament. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
eed rate organ or piano anywhere on earth a8 low as the Cornish. Te seme ate this bn S 
ook before buying any plano or organ anywhere. as ngton Je 
Cornish Zo., ee 


Write for it today and piease mention this paper. Established @Qver 50 Years 


























LADY WANTED |,4 MONEY PROPOSITION 


Printed matter 
furnished free, Particulars of my successful Mail Order 


Business on request. Hazen A Horton, Desk 644, Tehonsha, Mich. 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs, and Petticoats. Make | 
$10.00 to $40.00 weekly. Beat Line—lowest prices—pold through agents only 
No money required. Now Spring patterns now ready. Samples and case free. 


STANDARD DRESS GOODS ©O,, Desk 70 N, Binghamton, NX. Y, 


Represent me for half of the profits, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary,on account of limited space 
and the large number received. A remittance of 
ten cents with each question secures reply by 
private letter, Teachers who desire outlines 
for debates or essays will be accommodated if 
they send one dollar, 

All matter for this departinent should be ad- 
dressed to P, 8S. Hallock, Post Office Box 398, 
Wilmington, Del, 


1, How many posts and how many rails would 
be required for a fence 312 feet long, if the posts 
are set 12 feet apart,and the fence is four rails 
high? 2 Kindly explain phases of moon,.—-J. 
)., Green Bay, Wis. 

I. Since posts are 12 feet apart, the 
whole fence of 312 feet must be divided 
into 26 twelve-foot spaces, and with a 
post at each eud of the fence, there must 
be one more post than the number of 
spaces, or 27 posts. Four rails in each 
space will make a total of 4 times 26, or 
112 rails. 2, The moon is a spherical 
body, shining by reflected light of the 


i sun, and passing round the earth once in 


every twenty-nine days (nearly), soime- 
times directly between the earth and sun, 
sometimes opposite to the sun. In con- 
sequence, one-half of its surface is always 
in darkness, the other always in light; 
and, as it revolves around the earth, we 
see continuously the gradual change from 
its wholly darkened to its wholly enlight- 
ened surface and the reverse, or from 





dark to full moon and full to dark again, | 


and this repeated change constitutes the 
regular phases of the moon. (See ex- 
planation of moon's movements in ‘‘An- 
swers to Queries,’’ March, 1912). 

Is there any proof of the fact given in some 
text books on U. $. history, that the colonists 
whom Sir Walter Raleigh sent out took potatoes 


| back to Kngland and taught the people how to 


' use them? 


Subscriber. 

There is probably some basis for the 
statement. In the eneyclopedic his- 
tory of the potato, however, that fact is 
not usually mentioned; but only that 


‘this plant seems to have been taken to 
Kurope by the Spaniards early in the 16th | 
century ; by John Hawkins taken to Ire- ! 


land from Virginia, in 1565; to England 
by Sir Francis Drake, in 
1586 by Sir Walter Raleigh, who is said 
to have brought the tubers to the atten- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth, 


A market-woman, when asked how many eggs 


1585; and in | 
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MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


Home Instruction 
Special Offer to Our Readers 


In order to advertise and introduce their 
home study music lessons in every locality 
the International Institute of Music of 
New York will vive free to our readers a 
complete course of instruction tor either 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cello, Brass Instruments or Sight 
In return they simply ask that 
their Institute 


Singing. 
you recommend to your 
friends after you learn to play. 

You may not know one note from an- 
other; yet, by their wonderfully simple 
and thorough method, you can soon learn 
to play. If you are an advanced player 
you will receive special instruction, 
sent weekly. They 
easy that they are 

little 
Photo- 


The lessons are 
are so simple and 
recomunended to or 
child) who 
graphs and drawings make everything 
plain. Under the Institute’s free tuition 
offer you will be asked to pay only a 
very small amount (averaging 14 cents a 
week) to cover postage and the necessary 


any person 


can read English. 


sheet music. 

No one should overlook this wonderful 
offer. Tell your friends about it—show 
this article to them. 

The International 
cessfully taught others and 
fully teach you, even if you know ab- 
solutely nothing whatever about music, 


Institute las sue- 


Call SUCCESS: 


| The lessons make everything clear. 


she had in her basket, replied that she didn’t | 


hnow, but when she put them in by twos, there 
was one left over, and when by threes, by fours, 
by fives, or by sixes, there was One left over; but 
when she put them in by sevens, they came out 
even, How many eggs were there in the basket? 

Subscriber, 

The number must have been that mul- 
tiple of seven which is one more than a 
common multiple, but not the least com- 
mon multiple, of two, three, four, five 


and six; or 2X3X4X5xX6+1. 721, 


number, 


ing. 2. Howdoyouteach achild not to break 
thought while reading? 3. How cana teacher 
make the “old word” aid in teaching the new ?— 
Aun Interested Reader, Iowa, 

I. Pure tone; correctness in note and 
time; clear, distinct enunciation of syl- 


| lables; ease and naturalness; good ex- 


| pression. 2. 


Make the child understand 


| from the first that he must try to get the 


‘then give it out as a whole. 


thought from a passage that he reads, and 
The oral 


| reading must therefore be done in sen- 


| 


' is read 





tences rather than in detached words, 
and in order to do this the silent study 
of a new sentence is necessary before it 
aloud. 3. Ideas come before 
expression ; first the idea must be taught, 
then the word. The ‘‘old word,’’ or that 


| Institute of Music, 98 Fifth Ave., 


Write today for the free booklet, which 
will convince 
Address your 
International 
Dept. 


explains everything. It 
you and cost you nothing. 
letter or postal card to 


340 M, New York, N. ¥. 





Opportunity to Spend a Pleasant and 


Profitable Winter in South or West 


the | 


Free! 


{ 


which the child understands, can always | 


be made use of in giving the underlying 
idea for the new words. 
otiier questions, in vocal music, are too 
technical for a place among queries in- 
tended to be of general interest. ) 

Please give me light on the following ques- 
tions: 1, What are phonics, and how should 
they be taught to a reading class of beginners ? 
2, Whatis meant by the “Combination of the 
word and sentence method?” 3. What is the 
meaning of ‘Sense training?” 4. What kind of 
laugnage would you suggest for second and 
third reading classes ?—A Subscriber., Minn. 

I. Phonics is the science of sounds, 
especially those of the human voice. By 
the phonic method words are taught as 
combinations of sounds rather than as 
representations of ideas, But one sound 
of the vowels is taught ata time, and 
during the first year but one sound of 
any vowel. About thirty sounds only— 
of vowels, consonants, and combined let- 


(Note—Your | 





Liberal R. R. fare allowance to six, edus 
cated, Christian men and women. Free 


I, Mention five characteristics of good sing- | Training in Scientific Salesmanship. 


No books. State age and former occupation. 
Chautauqua Supply Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 


Free! Free! 
Absolutely Free of Cost 


For thirty days the Carnegie College will mail to any 
reader of the Normal Instructor or Primary. Plans, 
absolutely free of cost, one of its home Study Manuals 
with the following branches: 

1. U.S. History. 
2. Agriculture and Poultry Cultare. 
3. Theory and Practice, Methods, and 
School Gove ut. 
« Book-keeping, mmereial 
and Spell 
English Gr 


















Jay, 


-~ 











5 any, Letter Writing, 
and Higher v lish. 
6. Civil Service. 


These Home Study Manuals 
sell at 45¢ each and will give you 
a good idea of our methods of 
teaching by mail We will send 
you one free; write for it today. 

We will also rent or sell to you 
any kind of a new or second-hand 





Dr. Galbraith, Pres. typewriter at only $3.00 at 
month. Write for our prices 


Carnegie College 
and terms, 
$15 —SPECIAL TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS-— $15 
We are now granting “Special Tuition Scholarshipt 
in the following courses taught by mail: 


Normal Penmanship Book-keeping 
Wigh School Typewriling Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Poultry Domestic Seience Drawing 
Engineering Law Real Estate 


We wil! also send you our 60-page College Bulletin 
free, Enclose 25 cents in stamps for a trial subserir 
tion to “New Education” for six months and fot 
postage. 

To make application for our ‘Special Tuition Schol- 
arship’’ and to secure our ‘* Home Study Manual” fre 
make an X before each of the above courses that might 
interest you, and before the ‘‘Home Study Manual 
desired; write your name and address plainly on the 
lines given below and then cut out the ad, and mail it 
to us. 

NAME, ..cseveceeee seeeeeeeereeee 


ee ee eerereeesees 


MGBVECE oo ccs viecvesiecse Jeresicvccccncccccccccotnerenm™ “ 
Write us today; tomorrow may be too Jate, Addres 


’ Carnegie Cotlege, No. 74 D Street, Rogers, Chie 
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Now that there areso many 
substitutes remember that 


“BAKER'S” 


% 


is the 






OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely pure, deli- 


stored, cious and healthful 


oS. Pat. 0 


Trade-Mark on Every Package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 
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Gray Hair Restored 
TO ITS NATURAL COLOR 


TRIAL 
BOTTLE 
GIVEN 
AWAY 






grt 


Notan experiment, but an absolute success, 

Rhodes’ Hair Rejuvenator will positively restore 
gray and faded hair to its original color, youthful beauty 
and rich lustre, 

Itisascalpand hair food that cures dandruff, eczema 
andallscalp humors, Nourishes the roots of the hair 
end makes it grow luxuriantly. Harmless and unde- 
tectable. It is not a dye and will not stain the skin or 
linen, It cures itching and sore scalps. 


MAKES HAIR GROW 


Let us convince you. Send 5e in postage for free trial 
hottle, book on the Care of the Hair, ete, Large bottle 
$1.00. express prepaid. Address the hair and scalp 


specialists, 
A. E. RHODES & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 




















Be Straight and Strong 


ys The McNEAL Shoulder Brace 
{ te Say straightens round backs and 
bd “crooked spines, ex pands the chost 
: and reduces the abdomen. It 
makes children grow strong and 
erect, relieves fatigue in the old 
and adds years to the lives of 
hollow chested people. It insures 
correct’ breathing and graceful 
4 carriageandis the greatest pos- 
sible aid to health and good looks. 
4 Made entirely of elastic webbing 
it permits perfect freedom of 
movement and isa PLEASURE 
to wear instead of a discomfort, 
1 t satisfied after a 30 day trial re 
turn it and your money will be refunded 
ij, In ordering send chest and waist 1 
re at measurements. Price for all sizes 8 
Illustrated circular upon request. 


J. C. McNeal & Co., Dept. C., Washington, D.C. 
























LITTLE GIANT LIGHT INCREASER 


, Ifused on an ordinary lamp it 
LZ increases its light more than four 
g fold, making it superior to gas, 
| Coa eyesight as the 
j SS light is steady and approaches 

: ‘*\ nearly to daylight in softness and 


Price reduced from Oue 


——— favoring your 


* power. 
“ dollarto Fifty cents. 





age paid. Agents wanted, 


ALTA MFG. CO., 15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 


Upon re- 
ceipt of which (stamps or postal 
order) we will seud sample, post- 





NORMAL INST 


ters, are taught to beginners. 2. It is 
what the name implies, a combination of 
ihe word method, by which children are 
taught words as representations of things ; 
and the sentence method, by which the 
sentence is taught as a whole, as repre- 
senting some complete thought about a 
thing. 3. Sense training is the exercise 
and culture of some physical sense organ ; 
as, the eye which is trained to observe, 
the ear to distinguish sounds, or the 
hand to acquire skill in touch. It is 
also a training of the mental sense, which 
learns to understand and interpret what 
comes to its knowledge through the phy- 
sical senses. 4. In general, a combina- 
tion of oral and written work. In par- 
ticular, spelling and dictation exercises; 
occasional study of the lesson or a part 
of 1t—at least a paragraph, in order to 
reproduce the thought; simple composi- 
tion exercises, based on nature study, 
reading lessons, or child’s experience; 
also letter writing ; encouragement of the 
child’s expression of thought orally and 
in writing, with careful attention to form 
and use of complete sentences, as well as 
to other correct torms of speech. 

Name the twelve largest cities in the United 
States and give the population of each.—Teach- 
er, Birminghaim, Ohio. 

New York, the largest, has population 
of 4,766,883; Chicago, next, has 2,185,- 
283; then Philadelphia,: 1,549,008; St. | 
Louis, 687,029; Boston, 670,585; Cleve- 
land, 560,663; Baltimore, 558,485; Pitts- 
burgh, 533,905 ; Detroit, 465,776; Buffalo, 
423,715; San Francisco, 416,912; Mil- 
waukee, 373,857. 

1. (a) Who is‘the present ambassador from 
the United States to Kugland? (b) Who is the | 
present U.S, minister to Kngland? (cc) Consul? 
2. If three rails will fence three acres, what will 
four rails fence? Give rule. Ans., 6 A., 148.5 sq, | 
rd. 3. Three-fourths of the cube of a number | 
minus the cube of *, of it, is 784; what is the | 
number? Ans,, 12. 4. Cam you go by railroad | 
from Wilmington, De!., to Colon, on the Isthmus | 
of Panama ?—B. M., W. Va. | 

I. (a) Whitelaw Reid, N. Y. (b) 
There is no minister; our representative 
in Enyland ranks as ambassador, (Cc) 
The number of U.S. consuls in England 
and the British colonies is $89; in Lon- 
don alone there are four; total number 
in Eneland, seventeen. 2. It mist be 
supposed that the rails are all of the 
same Jenyth. Then the three rails en- 
close an equilateral triangle, the area of 
which is three acres, or 480 sq. rd. Area 
of equilateral triangle equals one-half 
the side squared and multiplied by the | 





square root of 3, or by 1.73205. Side, 
tierefore, 2 times sq. rt. of area 
1.73205. Area of 480 sq. rd.-1.73205 


| 
277.1282 sq. rd. Two times sq. rt. of | 
277.1282 sq. rd. =33.294 rd., length of | 
one rail, Since the tour equal rails must | 
enclose a square, then 33.294 <33.294= 
1108.49+sq. rd. --6A., 148.5 sq. rd. 3. 
The cube of 2-3 of a number —8-27 of the 
number. In this case, 3-4 of the cube of 
the number minus 8-27 of the cube 
49-108 of the cube 784. Since 784 is 
49-108 of 1728, then 1728 must be the 
cube of the number required, which is 
12. 4. There is no railroad communi- 
cation all the way toColon. Connection 
would have to be made by steamer from 
New Orleans, or from one of the ports in 
Mexico. 

1. Are these sentences grainmatically correct? 
“And he saith unto them, But whom say ye that 
Iam?” ‘Whom do men say thatIam?’’ 2. Fac. 
tor: (a) X%—7X—6. (b) 4 (X4+27)—31X—93. 3. 
How can I tell the difference between a restric- 
tive and an explanatory clause? Give example. 
4. Analyze: 

Life! I know not what thou art, 
But know that thou andI must part 
But when, or how, or where we met, 
I owe to me’s a secret yet, 
An Old Subscriber. 

1. They are not correct, in a strict 
grammatical sense, since the objective 
‘‘whom,’’? properly the complement of 
‘‘am,’? is used in place of the nomina- 
tive ‘‘who.’’ But since we have the 
authority of so distinguished a scholar as 
Thomas R. Lounsbury (quoted on page 17 
of December Normal Instructor) for ac- 
cepting a similar error in certain cases 
where usage has sanctioned it, we may 
surely accept the time-honored, harmo- 
nious phrasing of these sentences, as we 
do that of other Biblical language, com- 
ing down to us in the quaint English 
translation of the time of James the 
First. 2. (a) By application of the re- 
mainder theorem, X’—7N—6 evidently 
contains the factor X-+1, and by division 
the other factor, X’—X--6, may be 
found. Therefore X‘—7X—6=(X } 1) 
(X?—X—6). (b) 4(X*+27)—31X—93 
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Try a Valentine Postoffice 


Have a postoffice in your school, see that each pupil gets a Valenti 
note the interest and era of good feeling created. The wise Sshine henaroeny «he 
investment which will pay big dividends. Try it. We have some exceptional 
values in Valentines this season. We do not believe their equal can be found any- 
where else for the money. Sent postpaid at the following prices : 


Elite.—Elegant cut out cards, embossed, about 3x5- 
There is a large assortment of designs, all with appro- 
priate Valentine mottoes,brignt and pretty. 1gc¢ each: 

Envelopes for same fe per doz. 

Style B,— Embossed, cut cut heart shaped folders, 
3}_.X3%4, assorted designs, lc each, 120 for $1. 

Style CC.—Embossed cards, cut out heart shape 
and other fancy shapes, assorted, about 4!.x445, 

lc each, 120 for $1, 

Style C.—Folders, embossed, cut out, 44,x6'y, as- 
sorted, 2c each, 60 for $1. 

Style E.—Elegant lace and delicate ornaments, 
springing from embossed, cut out folding backs, 4'..x 
614, assorted, 8c each, 40 for $1, 

Style G.—Same as style EK, but larger and finer, 

5c each, 24 for $1, 

Style H.—Same as style G, but larger and finer, 

10c each, 12 for $1, 

Envelopes.—Plain envelopes for Style B, 4c per 
dozen; for Style CC. 6c per dozen, Embossed enve- 
lopes for Style B, CC, C apd E, 1c each ; for styles G 
and H, 2e each, 

Novelty Valentines.—Elegant goods made up of 
parchment, cellulo silk, etc.,,handsomely decorated, 
each in a box, lic, 25e, 50c, 75¢c, and $1,00 each. These 
are the finest goods made. 

Imported Valentine Postcards.,— Elegant cards 
lithographed iu colors and gold, embossed, very pret- 
ty and pleasing, the quality usually sold by other 
dealers at 2 for 5c, about 100 designs assorted, 

1!4c each, 25 for 25 cents. 

Domestic Valentine Postcards, — The finest 
made in the United States, neatly lithographed and 
embossed, much superior to the cheap ones sold by 
many houses, second only to our imported cards, big 
assortment of choice designs, 1c each, 25 for 15c’ 

Watercolor Valentine Postcards,— Engraved 
on water-color cardboard for coloring with water- 
colors or Crayola, Fine for busy work, 1c each, 


, 
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Box of 12 good colors, brush, and directions, 13c. 
Silk Valentine Postcards, beautiful goods, usually sold at double the price..... seveeererseeeesesesd CONES CaCh, 
Perfumed Valentine Postcards, flowers, and silk padded hearts perfumed with sachet powder, usually sold 


at lic to 25c each, special bargain at 10c each, 
John Wilcox, Milford, N. Y. ° 
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Piano Piano 


PLAYER PIANOS FOR 44 YEARS 
UPRIGHTS AND A STANDARD 
GRANDS PIANO 
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One of Our 38 Styles 


Rock-Bottom! 


Yes, Rock-Bottom Prices, 
and on a:Piano of the highest Quality. 


$150 to $250 Saved The Superb Wing 


The only high quality piano so 

direct from an exclusive piano factory. Never before has any piano manufacturer dared to make 
such an offer. The greatest piano offer ever made—rock-bottom prices—no money down— 
easy payments if you prefer not to pay cash—absolutely free trial. A four weeks’ free trial. 


the most astounding prices ever offered on pianos of unex- 

et $ uote ou celled quality, The very rock-bottom es that would 

mein ruin to the local dealers. You will be amazed at the direct- 

from-the-factory prices on the well-known Wing Piano. We will positively save you from $150 to $250 

on the purchase of a piano of highest quality and recognized merit. We will convince the purchaser 

by shipping your choice of a piano on approval, all freight prepaid, no money down—absolutely free 

trial—a four weeks’ free trial. Remember: all freight charges prepaid, no matter whether you 

keep the piano or not. Certainly with such an offer you will not decide upon a purchase until you 
have at [east investigated the Wing offer. 


Every Discount Goes Direct to You 


The Wing Piano stands alone—sold direct from the factory—the only one sold direct from a 
factory that builds and sells pianos exclusively to the private purchaser direct without asingle middle- 
man. When you buy a Wing Piano you pay no salesmen’s, dealers’, or middlemen’s profits, You pay no 
commissions to music teachers and supposedly disinterested friends, We cut out all middlemen, and 
you put the discounts in your own pocket. The piano book tells how to save from $150 to §250, . 


SEND COUPON (ria) NOW 


for “The Book of Complete 


Information About Pianos.” 


The New York World says,**A book of educational 
interest everyone should own."’ Would you like 
to know all about pianos, how to judge the fine points of 
quality and price in buying a piano? Then send the cou- 
20n for the piano book whieh we are sending out Free 

‘or the present. You will be astonished at the amount 
of information uality and piano prices, 























f/ FREE COUPON 
Y Wing & Son 


(Est. 1868) 
“Y/ Wing Bidg., 9th Ave. & 13th St, 
Dept. 3261 , New York, WN. Y. 


and how {0 void th ee tra of Se siase sales 
plete encyclopedia on the piano: Donte you'on the. "9 / Gentlemen:—W ithout any obli- 
maki of piano from t toh gations to purchase or pay, foe 
» en anything please send me free 
pid, provided you write at once. ith thi ry f 
iano boo fi and prepaid “The Book o 
pres - ie Ge Complete Information About 


cialog showing new art styles and full ex- 
angtion of our Rock-Bottom Prices on 
tie Wing Viano. Just drop a postal or @ 
coupon without any 


Pianos,” alxo your catalog showing 
latest art atyles and full particulars 


: Write N x of Kock-Bottom prices on the Wing. 


letter. Write Now. 
WING & SON 
(Established 1868) 
Wing Bldg., 9th Ave. and 13th St. 
Dept. 3261, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


FD iciidtiitinadsstntcensncassncscseniagan 


Addrvas... cond 
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New 
Invention 


Self-H 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


eating Iron 


The “Standard’’ Makes and Contains Its Own Heat 


Works while it is heating, heats while it is 
working. Saves miles of walking. 


Saves Its Cost Every Month 
Economical, perfectly couvenlent, 
The “Standard” is stove, fuel, heat—allin 
one. Fire is Inside, Carry tt about, go 
where you please, Don’tstay in hot kitchen; 
iron any place, any room, 
Go right along, one thing 
after another, All kinds of 4 
clothes 


“IRONED BETTER IN 
HALF THE TIME 


No waiting, no stopping to 
change irons. Right heat. 
Easily regulated. No time 
wasted. Tron on table all 
the time, one hand on the 
iron, the other to turn and 
fold the clothes The 
Standard’? is neat, dura- 
ble and conipact; all parts 
within radius of irou and 
handie, No tanks hor fit- 
tings standing out at sides 
or ends to hinder or be tp the 
way. No wires or hose at- 
tached to bother, Right 
size. right shape, right 
weight, (Cheapest fuel, one 
to two vents does ordinary 


sale 






























Y.: “Have lighted it several times already 
and find I can do ironing so much 
quicker and cleaner than in the old 
way. Think itis the best thing L have 
ever had in my house.” Miss Roxie 
Sheets, of N, C.: “The two irons received 
and am delighted. Have turned offour 
regular ironer and willdo the iron- 
ing ourselves now, Sold the extra iron 
to the first lady [showed itto,”” Mrs, Wat- 
son ©, MeNall, N. Y.: Lam more than 
pleased with it and its work, It is 
abit clumsy. It isa delight to 














it.”? rs, Cora 
Wright, Ill: “1 
received the 


fron Saturday 
and like it 


fine.’ Mrs. 
Cc. M. Win- 
stead, Ky 
*T received 
my iron 
about 
three 
weeks i tandard’’ 


sike it better than any- 
thing | eversaw in the 
way of irons.” 

So they go—hundreds and 
thousands of delighted cus 
tomers—the work of ironing 
cutin half—the expense of 
fuel almost eliminated—a 
Ciodsend to every home, 
The poor can afford it—the 





family ironing. a 


WHAT USERS SAY 


writes: * The Self Heating 


Alex Stalker of N. Y 
and willsay right here 


Tron received sometime 
itis the most use nd moneyesuving 
device that was ever 1 My wile has just 
finished a large froning in two hours that usually took 
her half a day with the old stove heating irons, and 
the house is cool, It is certainly just the only 
iron made, We wantthe agency.” W. PP. Farnum: 
“After receiving your iron and giving ita thorough 
trial it will be a perfect success, My wife is 
enthusiastic over the work it does and the economy 
in its use.” Mrs. J. 1. Wing, Phe Received iron yester- | 
day in good shape Well pleased withit, [ want) 
the ageney, N. Newby, His ** Find inte be all 
you claim for it.°?) Mrs. Josephine Route, N.Y. | 
“Received the iron O. kK. and did my troning with it 
yesterday. Llike itvery much, “A. FE. Covert, N, 



















| 
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rich can buy nothing better. 
Every iron tested before shipping—fully guaranteed 





ready for use when received, Price low—$4.50, Sent 
anywhere, 
AGENTS MAKE MONEY, Men or 
women, Quick, easy, sure. All 
year business, [x perience not necessary, Sells on 
merit--sells itself, They buy on sight. KE y home 
a prospect. Every woman needs it, Price low 
allean afford it. HOW THEY DO SELL! yen 


Zorda day gives $27 to $10 a week profit: 6 sales a day 
is fair for an agent; some will sella dozen in one day. 
Show 10 families—sell8. Not sold in stores, Send no 
money, Write postal today for description, agents 
selling plan. Howto get FREE SAMPLE, 


C. BROWN MFG. CO., 
768 Brown Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 























Her Hearing Has Been Restored 


This illustration hypothetically represents a 
lady who has been deaf and who has been troubled 
with those awful buzzing or ringing noises in the 
head, Her hearing is restored and unnatural 
noises have ceased. She takes a walkin the open 
and isentranced by the singing of the birds, the 
chirping of the crickets, the humming of the bees, 
and other sweet sounds of Nature. It is as if para- 
dise were opened to her, for she realizes the ecstasy 


of being’ able to hear perfectly. Truly, joy has 
entered her life. A very interesting book has been 
written by a noted artist in which he shows how 
deaf persons may be soon rid of their infirmity 
by asafe, simple home treatment. A copy of this 
book will be mailed free by the author, Dr. George 
E. Coutant, 210 D, Station E, New York, N.Y. Write 
to him and he will cheerfully send it. His isa gen- 
uine method by which any man or woman may be 
cured athome. No drugging, no electric apparatus. 





of the moment, and appreciates the full meaning 





4X'—31X+15, which, by remainder 
theorem, is found to contain the factor 
2X—5, the other factor 2X?-}-5X—3 being 
found by division, as in the former ex- 
ample. Therefore 4 (X*+4-27)—31X—93 
(2k—5) (2X24+5X—3). 3. A restrictive 
clause cannot be left out without chang- 
ing the sense; an explanatory clause 





is more or less parenthetical and its 
omission would not affect the mean- 
ing. In the sentence, ‘‘The captain, | 


who is a man that I can trust, told me so 
yesterday,’’ the clause ‘‘who is a man 
that I can trust’’ is explanatory. It could 
be omitted without changing the state- 
ment of the principal clause, ‘‘ The cap- 


tain told me so yesterday.’’ Kut the | 
' clause ‘‘that I can trust’’ is restrictive, | 
because it is necessary to the meaning | 


of the noun ‘‘man’’ of which it isa mod- 


ifier. 4. A compound sentence, in two 
members, separated by the semicolon, 
each member being complex. — First 


member begins with exclamatory inde- 
pendent noun ‘‘Life;’’ subject of prin- 
cipal clause,‘‘1;’’ compound predicate 
‘*know,’’ “‘know,’’ connected by ‘‘ but ;’’ 
object of first ‘‘know’’ is clause ‘‘ what 
thou art'’, the connective being ‘‘ what,’’ 
used as complement of ‘‘art;’’ object of 
second ‘‘know’" is clause ‘‘that thou and 
I must part,’’ introduced by subordinate 
conjunction ‘‘that.’’ Meaning of second 
member is, ‘‘ when, or where, or how we 
met is, lowe (own), to me yet a secret ;’’ 
principal clause has clause subject ‘‘ we 
met, when or how or where,’’ predicate 
‘fis,’’ and complement ‘secret’? ; ‘‘ when 
or how or where’’ are adverbs, connected 


by ‘‘or,’? ‘‘or,’? modifying ‘‘met ;”’ 
clause ‘‘I owe,’’ used parenthetically, 


' is independent; adverb plirase ‘‘to me’’ 





and adverb ‘‘yet’’ are modifiers of ‘‘is.’’ 


1. Who wasthe first of the Pilgrims to step | 


ashore? 2, How is the word “advertisement”’ 
pronounced ?--A Subscriber, Irving, I]. 

1. Mary Chilton was the first white 
woman to step on American soil ; and 


she is said to have been the first of the 
Pilgrims to land. But that distinction is 
also claimed for Jolin Alden, 2. Pro- 


nounced with emphasis on second syl- 
lable, short ‘‘i’’ in third ; also pronounced 
with emphasis on third sylable and long 
sound of ‘‘i,’’ but the weight of author- 
ity is mainly in favor of the former, 

1. Explainthe “Victory of Samothrace’”’ and 
give correct 
Where can I find the poem entitled “The Hero 
ofthe Hill.” 3. Whatisthe plural of a.tailor’s 
goose? 4, Kxplain ‘Recall of Judges,’’—~ Lan- 
caster, N. H., 1. M. . 

1. This is a famous statue of the winged 
goddess of Victory, found on the island 
of Samothrace (pronounced ‘‘sam-o-thra- 
se’’, or ‘‘thra-ke’’), and now in the Gal- 
lery of the Louvre in Paris. The figure, 
represented as standing on the prow of 
a galley, and blowing a trumpet, was 


, carved to commemorate a naval victory 
| gained in 306 B. C., by Demetrius Poli- 


orcetes over the Kgyyptian Ptoletiy, off 
the island of Cyprus. Although the 
statue is now without head of arms, yet 


'‘*the irresistible energy, the victorious 
| swing of the body, the quivering life that 
| seems to animate the marble, the happy 





contrast of the wind-swept mantle and 
the closely-fitting tunic, combine to 
make this statue the most exquisite ex- 
pression of movement left to us by an- 
tique art.’’ 2. A poem by the name of 


‘*The Hero of the Hill’’ has not yet been | 
(of | 


found; but the ‘‘Hero of the Hills’’ 
Wood-Ranger Taies, No. 2), a juvenile 
book, by G. W. Brown, is published by 
Wessels & Bessell Co., 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 3. ‘‘Geese’’, plural otf 
‘*goose,’’ the name of a fowl], 1s an irre- 
gular plural, asurvival of the early Eng- 
lish form, derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
‘‘ges’’ (pronounced ‘‘gees’’), But a 
tailor’s ‘‘goose’’ is of different meaning, 
so called only from a fancied resemblance 
to the bird, aud there is no reason why 
the plural (if there be a plural) should 
not be formed regularly; as, ‘‘tailor’s 
goose, tailor’s gooses.’’. 4. This is a 
ineasure permitting judges to be re- 
moved, or ‘‘recalled,’’ from office by 
popular vote, if the decisions whicli they 
render meet ,with dissatisfaction, how- 
ever just or unbiased these decisions may 
be. 





Be strong, we are not here to play, to 
dream, to drift. 

We have hard work to do and loads to 
lift. 5 

Shun not the struggle; face it. ‘Tis 
God’s gift. —Babcock. 


sronunciation of the last word. 2. | J s 
| instead of enemies. 





/ always results in much good. 


| nauseated—all you need 


January 1913 


Eat Anything 
Without Fear 


Tightness of the Stomach Caused by 
Undigested Food Stopped with a 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablet. 


When you feel as if your stomach was 
being tightly choked—when the pain is 
intense and you break out in a cold and 
clammy perspiration and there is a lump 
in your throat and you are weak and 
is a Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablet to clear away the wreck- 
age of undigested food left in the stom. 
ach and intestines and restore you to 





your normal self again, And this can 
all be accomplished within a_ few 
moments, 





May Have Often Envied Hearty 
Eater! Why Not Emulate Him? 

Thousands of people have learned so 
well how sure and dependable Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are for all stomach 
ills that they now eat anything they 
want without fear of distress. They are 
never without a package at home and at 
the office, and upon any indication that 
the stomach is a little weary, they take 
a Stuart’s Tablet after each meal for a 
few days until the digestive organs get 
rested up again. 

This is a splendid plan to follow and 
The appe- 
relished 


You 


tite is improved, the food is 


| amore, your sleep is more refreshing, and 


your disposition will make you friends 


For Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Beich- 
ing, Gas, Coated Tongue, Intestinal In- 
digestion and all Stomach Disorders and 
-ains—or for Loss of appetite—Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are invaluable. 

Use them freely—they are as harmless 
as sugar would be—and are not to be 
classed as ‘‘medicine.’* They have no 
effect whatever on tiie system except the 
benefits they bring you through the 





| proper digestion of your food. 


| Tablets. 








All Drug stores sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
The price is 50 cents per box. 





25 ValentinePost Cards {jf}; 


25 of the most beautiful 


post 
carde ever sold, 10 cents. . All different, 
consisting of dainty Cupids, Hearts, Doves, Lovers, Text and Floral design 
Far better than our Christmas cards, and they were beauties. Some sre om 
bossed and in gold, lithographed in many colors on @ fine grade of cardboard. 
V. HERMAN & CO. 2430 North Halsted St., Dept.53, CHICACO 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are very desirable. Good salary, short hours, 
easy work, pleasant surroundings, life positions, 90 days 
vacation and 80 days sick leave annually with pay 
46,202 appointments made last year. No political pt 

needed. Common school education sufficient, Fullin. 
formation about how to secnre these positions @ 

questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
4 Perfection 


Skirt Protector 


No lady’s wardrobe complete without this 
protective apron. Prevents underclot 
# from showing through light,sheer skims 
t Saves dresses from soiling and perspiration 
/Gives figure stylish, slender effect. Yoke 
made of best quality cambric, protective pat 
rubberized cloth—easily eleansed, and - 
anteed. New er attachments, em! 
cents. State hip measure 
Wanted for this and othe 
articles. Write us for masy 


AGENTS money-making offers. 
THE HOLLEY CO., Dept. 81, Rochester, N- Y: 
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Review of South America 
(Continued from page 24) 


Why have not the mountains of South 
America been a disadvantage to settle- 


ment? Kasy to get across through river 


yalleys. 

Tell the story of Pizarro among the 
Incas, in the Andean Highlands, in 
search of gold. 

Show the very high degree of civiliza- 
tion found among these Incas, as by 
their festivals and architecture. 

Sum up points made that are advan- 
tages or handicaps to South Ameica: 


Location, 


| 
Aid of winds, | 
Trade routes, | How has each 
Size, | of these helped 


hindered 


Coast line as to | or 

harbors and lenyth South America’s 
Rivers, | development? 
Mountains. J 


Divide the class into two sections, Sec- 
tion I to hand in an outline showing 
alvantages and handicaps of South Amer- 
ica, in points discussed in lessons. For 
Section II provide pupils with sand and 
sand pans, Model two continents, North 
and South America, Show by size, coast 
line, harbors, rivers and mountains the 
handicaps and advantages of each con- 
tinent. 


Silk Culture in Japan 
(Continued from page 25) 


until no possiibility of life remains, then 
the cocoons are thrown into a kettle of 
hoiling water,—kept boiling while some 
dusky mother reels all the glossy white 
swaddling threads from around them, 
as she croons the babe on her back to 
sleep, to the whirring of her reel. And 
when her husband comes in to supper, 
he finds his bowl of white boiled rice 
garnished with the roasted and boiled 
pupa of the silkworm, And this he 
considers a rare and delicious treat ! 

The mother pupa who is saved for eggs 
isallowed to eat her way out of her 
cocoon, as also does the father pupa. 
They are much smaller and browner than 
when they went to sleep, and very much 
changed. In about a week they become 
moths and are mated. 

The mother moth soon lays her eggs, 
then having done her duty, she flutters 
her soft wings, which, because of so many 
centuries of training, have not the power 
to fly, and dies. Like her sister butter- 
flies, she has two pairs of eyes, three 
pairs of feet and two pairs of wings. 
Her body and wings are scaled; she is 
larger than the father moth. If left to 
themselves, like many other insects, the 
slkworms would commit great havoc 
among the mulberry trees, but by being 
cared for, instead of destructive insects, 
they become a great source of wealth to 
Kastern lands. 

The eggs, laid now, in the summer, 
Will hatch in the spring, if well cared 
for. To escape from the cocoon, the 


moth spoils it for thread, but the Japan- | 


ese comb out these spoiled cocoons and 
make of them the softest, warmest of 
waddings for their own clothing. 

The goddess Kinu Kasa is guardian of 
the silkworms, they say, and in order 
Not to offend her, lest a mishap befall 
their precious worms, during the feeding 
season the caretakers never visit a place 
Where there has been a recent birth or 
death, 
expected to hatch, until the bags of 
siowy cocoons are taken to market, the 
Women and girls, and grandfathers too, 
Never leave their homes, but alternately 
test and lovingly care for the tiny crea- 
lures, In spite of the vigilance required, 
they one and all declare, ‘‘Next to our 
own babies there is nothing so interest- 
Mg as these tiny, useful, helpless crea- 
lures, our Kaiko—our silkworms.’’ 


_ the reeling and spinning of the silk | 


1s gradually being taken from the homes 
sd great modern factories, just as has 
een the case with wool and flax spin- 
pte in America. The tale of the fac- 
— would be another story. Suffice it 
° say, the lot of the peasant girls in the 
— 1s not as happy so it was among 
€ quiet of the country home. 
Sto Ships that go from Japan to America 
oh pabage carry over a million dollars’ 
>be plain, white silk, all for New 
tk City alone, there to be dyed in the 
Prevailing Western fashion, 











In Japan the cocoons sell for from 
thirty to forty-five yen a koku—or from 
three to four and one-half dollars a 
bushel. Recently we. visited a home 
where there were fifty trays of worms, 
from which were expected about thirteen 
bushels of cocoons, or about fifty-five 
dollars, for the summer’s work. Over 
a million families in Japan are engaged 
in this interesting work, and the annual 
export of silk is about forty million 
dollars. 


Illiteracy is Declining 


In the entire population of the United 
States illiteracy has declined from 10.7 
in 1900 to 7.7 per centin 1910, but among 
children Jo to 14 years of age the decline 
in the ten years was from 7.2 to 4.1 per 
cent. These facts appear in a statement 
in regard to the illiteracy of children 
issued by Director of the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The general decline of illiteracy marks 
the improvement of educational oppor- 
tunities throughout the country, and this 
improvement is most distinctly measured 
in comparing the children who have just 
passed through the schools. Generally 
speaking, each successive generation in 
the United States shows a smaller pro- 
portion of persons unable to read and 
write, and this proportion is always least 
for the children 10 to 14 years of age. 
Illiteracy is therefore considerably less 
for children than for the aggregate pop- 
ulation, Illiteracy among the native 
white children has fallen to £.7 per cent 
and among those of foreign or mixed 
parentage, who for the most part live in 
cities, the proportion is as low as 0.6 per 
cent. On the other hand, as many as 
18.9 per cent of negro children are illit- 
erate. In all classes of the population a 
marked improvement is noted in com- 
parison with the census of 1goo, Illit- 
eracy among white children has fallen 
from 3.5 to 1.7 per cent, and among the 
negroes from 30.1 to 18.9 per cent. 
These figures show that illiteracy in the 
United States is being gradually elimi- 
nated and that when the present genera- 
tion grows up to manhood and woman- 
hood illiteracy in the United States, 
especially among the white population, 
will be no greater than in the most ad- 
vanced countries of Kurope. 


An Experiment in Continuous 
Session of Schools 


Two elementary schools in Newark, 
N. J., were kept open during the past 
summer, to test the advisability of school 
the year round. ‘The average attendance 
was 93 per cent of the enrollment. The 
health of the children was good, owing 
largely to the fact that windows were 
kept open all the time. The large variety 
and opportunity of outdoor play out of 


| schoo] hours, which summer affords, no 


| doubt also contributed to 


this result. 


| That the work was satisfactory appears 
| from the fact that a larger percentage of 


' house in 1907, as editorial adviser. . 


From the time the tiny eggs are | 





children were promoted than 1n the regu- 
lar classes during the usual school year. 


Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company 
announce that Mr. Franklin S. Hoyt has 
recently been made a director of the 
company. Mr. Hoyt joined the Edu- 
cational Department of this publishing 
He 
brought to his work an understanding of 
the needs of the schools acquired through 


|a varied and successtuil experience in 


teaching and supervisory work, Since his 
association with Moughton Mifflin Com- 
pany the educational list of this house 
has been greatly extended, especially 
along the lines.of basal textbooks for the 
grades and the high school, and profes. 
sional books for the teacher and _ the 


| student of education. 


Nearly two thousand titles of books 
and articles on children appear in the 
‘*Bibliography of Child Study, Igto-11,’’ 
compiled by the library of Clark Univer- 
sity and just issued for free distribution 
by the United States Bureau of HKduca- 
tion. Such topics of current interest as 
the Boy Scouts, Binet tests, exceptional 
children, crime among minors, infant 
mortality, eugenics, open-air schools, 
medical inspection, sex education, and 
vocational training are included in the 
titles listed. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 














Save Money on 
Your Magazines 


We have arranged for special clubbing rates with 
a few of the leading magazines and will be pleased 
to supply the following separately at regular rates, 
or at reduced combination rates quoted below: 


Publisher's Rates 


















Youths’ Companion, per year........--....se0e: $2.00 
Woman’s Home Companion, per year............ 1.50 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, per year.............++. 1.50 
McClure’s Magazine, per year..... ©... ...scees 1.50 
Everybody’s Magazine, per year... «2.0 ....6.065 1.50 
PN sain eweses: nak e hp ti owticer dares 1.50 
Good Housekeeping, per year.....-. 6.665. 6000+ - 1.60 
Pearson’s Magazine, per year.... 6.6.0... eee eens 1.50 
Delineator, POF YVORPs. 2... cece cece civese canes 1.50 
Hearst’s Magazine, per year..... 0.0.0.5... s0eeees 1.50 
Metropolitan Magazine, per year..... -. 0-065. 66. 1.50 
Christian Herald, per year............-+-++eeee++ 1.50 ° 
Review of Reviews, per year......... 0.06.00 ees 3.00 
1.00 





Our Dumb Animals, per year.......-. 600.20 e05- 
Canadian and Foreign Postage extra. 


Our Combination Rates 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR ) with any one $1.50 magazine above listed $2.30 
or f win any two $1.50 magazines above listed 3.45 
PRIMARY PLANS with any three $1.50 magazines above listed 4.60 





















The Youths’ Companion with any one $1.50 magazine above listed $3.15 
The Youths’ Companion with any two $1.50 magazines above listed 4.30 
The Youths’ Companion with any three $1.50 magazines above listed 5,45 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR | 
or 
PRIMARY PLANS | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR | 
or 
PRIMARY PLANS { 


and YOUTH’S COMPANION, one year...... $2.90 

















and REVIEW of REVIEWS. one year vee 88.00 













Any two of above $1.50 magazines. 
Any three of above $1.50 magazines 
Any four of above $1.50 magazines......... 














YOUTH’S COMPANION 
any one $1.50 magazine above listed $4.05 


and and 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR }and any two $1.50 magazines above listed 5.20 
or and any three $1.50 magazines above listed 6.385 
PRIMARY PLANS 









REVIEW of REVIEWS and any one $1.50 magazine above listed $3.00 
REVIEW of REVIEWS and any two $1.50 magazines above listed 4,05 
REVIEW of REVIEWS and any three $1.50 magazines above listed 5.20 
















YOUTHS’ COMPANION 
an 4 
REVIEW of REVIEWS | 
(A 320 page cloth-bound 


Practical Selections book) free to each person 


subscribing for any club which includes Normal Instructor or 
Primary Plans or both. 


Special to Teachers Only 


Any teacher ordering any of the above magazines separately, 
or in any combination may include Our Dumb nimals 


($1.00 a year) by adding only 40 cents to the subscription or 
combination prices quoted. A year’s subscription to Our Dumb 


Animals would make an ideal present to any boy or girl. We 
can have it sent to a separate address if desired. 


Address orders for any of the above to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
























































Teachers by 


DR.'LEVI SEELEY, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy. in the 
New.Jersey State Normal 
‘School, Trenton, N. J., 
whose name isfamiliar to 
teachers generally as the 
author of ‘‘History of Ed. 
ucation,” “bkoundations 
of Education,” “A New 
School Management,” 
ete,, assisted by Miss Nel- 
lie G, Petticrew, ateacher 
of many years’ successful 
experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, joint auth- 
or of Fs tn! Day Plans” 
and joint editor of **Nor- 
mal Instructor,” 


Made Especially for 





The title “Question 
Book” is in use on several 
publications, They area 


class of books of which 
teachers are continually 
in need, and the demand 
is Jarge and constant, 
There isa difference, how- 
ever, in the books them- 
selves, ‘Seeley’s’” was 
.- 8 produced in answerto a 
distinct demand for something new, fresh and complete, It was 
prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-kuown edu- 
cational writers named above, and the large sale and countless 
commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a 


New and Modern Question Book 
would be welcomed by the great body of progressive teachers. 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers 


the Following Topics: 
English and American Algebra School Management 











Literature Physiology Methods of Teaching 
Reading and 5 oa Nature Study 
Orthography Geography Lessons on Manners 
Grammar U. S. History and Morals 
Arithmetic Civil Government Suggestions for the 
Drawing Writing tudy of Events 


These Topics are Treated: 


FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, ex- 
haustively treating methods of studying and teaching the 
varioussubjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other 
Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Peda- 
gogical Question Book published, 

SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of 
each subject. 

THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all questions. 


_wwe}q4r. 


why Seeley’s Question Book § 
should be and is better than ) 
any other, To enumerate these reasons would not be pos- 
sible here, The book itself is the best evidence, All orders 
¢ are taken with the distinct understanding that if not § 
¢ perfectly satisfactory the purchase price wil be refunded 2 
§ on return of book. p 
PPBP?)- PBA PPP PPL APPL PLP ALD APD 
Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every pro- 
gressive teacher, It is invaluable for class and personal re- 
views, preparing for examinations, ete. 

Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine 
— of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth, 

Price $1.00 postpaid or in combination as follows: 


Seeley’s Question Book 





$ There are Reasons 


« 
« 












With Normal Instructor, one year...................s000« $1.90 
With Primary Plans, one year.......... «- 1,90 
With Bech N., I. and P. P., one year 2.50 
With The Pathfinder, one year...... 1.60 
With Progressive Teacher, one year... « 1.60 
With Full Set (3 vols.) Every Day Plans............... 1.60 
With Full Set (10 vols.) Years Entertainments... 1.60 





The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


A set of Ten Entertainment Books— 
One for Each Month of the School Year 


THE contents of these 

books are arranged un- 
der complete programs for 
different grades, a p pro 
priate to the month or for 
various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Oc- 
casions, With these pro- 
grams asa basis, the books 
provide a vast amount of 
Entertainment Materia], 
made up of Recitations, 
Songs, Music, Dialog ues, 
Tableaux, Memory Gems, 
with DirectionstoTeachers, 
~ Hints for Decoration, ete, 
While the arrangement is 
based on various Complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or 
otherwise, as desired, 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advanced programs and material 
being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the books 
equally helpful to all grades. 











The Index is printed complete in each number and gives in 
alphabetical arrangement the titles of over six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the ten books. By having the full index in 
each book one can readily find any selection desired. 


Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that 
only the choicest and most approved selections should appear in 
these books, with the result that a rare collection of entertain- 
ment material is presented, A large number of selections ap- 
pear for the first time in» general collection, as they are pro- 
tected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author 
or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you may have 
you need these, yet with these books little else in this line 
would really be needed, for they aim to and do supply an 
abundance of material for any occasion. 

Size. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, September 
to June inclusive, having from 40 to 48 double column pages 
each, size 54%x8% inches, They are well printed on good paper 
with strong and attractive paper covers, 











Any Number (designate by month)......... ......... $ .15 

Pp, ice ony ne DUMMINIDOE Ds pvnssonsospsosesssosansocssesesersccseneceee 4 
NY Five NuUMber...........ccccereseceessrerereesre ceseeeees .0 

re The Set (10 bers, MMSE ispsebhspssbaees 'sss0%s 1.00 

The Ten Numbers in one cloth bound volume... 1.50 


Combination Rates 


The Year’s Entertainments (full set of ten volumes) can be 
obtained in combination with Normal Instructor, Primary 
Plans, etc., as follows: 









With Normal Instructor, one yea $1.90 
With Primary Plans, one year. 1.90 
With Both N, I. and P. P., one 2.50 
With The Pathfinder, one year.... 1.60 
With he myry Teacher, one ye 1.60 
With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every Da - 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question Book......... ... Rierbaseesaciekeby 1.60 








Every Day Plans 
For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of the 
Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, Editors 
of Normal Instructor 


Every Day Plans 
isaset of handsome plan 
books, written and arranged 
by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as 
educational journals do not 
find it possible to furnish 
because of the varied field 
which they must cover, 

These Plan Books con- 
tain such matter as the 
teacher needs in her every 
day work to make her les- 
sons bright, fresh and in. 
teresting. 

They bring to hand the 
things which require much 
time and research to find 
and which the teacher is 
often unable to procure because of tack of necessary books, 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects, the things suited to the season and 
adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material 
with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical up-to-date 
material. 

A large part of the material is “ready to use” and, judging 
fromthe words of commendation received, the authors have 
fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for 
every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they 
nre just the books for which thousands of teachers have been 
seeking: 

Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature 
— Stories of Industry and Histor y—Biographies—Geog- 
raphy—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 
Gems — Stories — Helps in Drawing —- Calendars and 
Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—etc. 
{The Most Attractive and Useful Set off 
Books Ever Published for Teachers 

















EF TT ee Autumn Plans 
Dole U1 ivccccccccccccccecceceeseeeee LOinter Plans 
CDOTS FIT os occss scssavsescecossssseesenesoss Spring Plans 
PRLS APPA 
PRICE 


Set Complete,3 vols, heavy enameled paper covers, - - $1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound volume, - - - - - $1.50 


Combination Rates 


Every Day Plans (three vol, set) can be obtained in combina- 
tion with Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., as follows 


With Normal Instructor, one year.. 
With Primary Plans, one yeat........ 
With Both N. I. and P. P., one year 
With The Pathfinder, one year......... 
With Progressive Teacher, one yea na 
With Full Set (10 vols.) Years Entertainments.... 
With Seeley’s Question Book «. 1.60 

















Other Combinations: 
any three $2.20; any four $2.80, 


The Youth’s Companion 


Rither Normal Instructor ($1.25) or Primary Plans Sage 
$1.90; with any two $2.50; with any three $3.10; with any 


the dollar books or publications above listed $2.60. 


and. free premiums as announced by the publishers, just the same as though sent direct to them. 


Primary Plans 





to the brim” 


Pra ctical 











~~ e>.9* > ou 


is'a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being prepared by 

. ; . teachers who are specialists in their respective lines, All teachers of 
Primary and Intermediate grades in village and city schools should have it, A large proportion of 

‘ teachers in rural schools also need. just such a journal in order to dosuccessful work among the 
little ones in their school. It contains Methods in Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Man- 
ual Training, Nature Study, History Stories, Picture Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, 
Motion Songs, Rote Songs, Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to Speak. No. other school 

_magazine gives so large an amount of original Entertainment Material. Profusely illustrated, 
with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawings, Blackboard De- 
signs, Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. 





This 320-page book, just 
off the press, and ‘filled 
with the 
_most helpful material for 

( 
, 
( 
( 
( 


elections 
bom twenty yor of teachers ever published, 
oa iianyPac will be given free and 


postpaid to every person 
subscribing to NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR or PRI- { 
MARY PLANS singly or | 
in any combination. 
RAAA RAR RRA ARR RR Rr 





Events paper published, 


tion as listed above, 


in contents or circulation, 








fore is pure creaam—the best of the best. 


The Pathfinder is a Weekly News Review. 


has many advantages, because of location, 
It is issued every week and in addition to covering the ‘world’s current 
history, it provides special articles on subjects of a general nature, THE PATHFINDER is: almost 
as well known in the educational field as NorMAL INsTRUCTOR and. PRIMARY PLANS, 
circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. $1.00 a year or in combina 


Progressive Teacher 


helpful ideas and material as an egg is of meat. : 
ing various subjects which teachers commonly find difficult; nature study hints, blackboard drawings, 
material for ‘‘ busy work ”’ and for holiday celebrations and other entertainments, numerous ‘‘ pieces 
speak,”’ etc., etc., all made clear by numerous illustrations.” 


<= Remember: Every person ordering either Normal Instructor or Primary 
Plans separately or in any combination gets this book FREE and postpaid. 


with any one of the dollar books or publications listed on this page 
‘our $3.70. Any two of the $1.00 books or publications $1.60; 


(New subscriptions only) as follows: Separately, $2.00; with Normal Instructor or Primary Plans $2.90; with any one of 
All new subscribers to the Youth’s Companion receive extra copies 


It is published at Washington, D. C., and 
over any other Current 


is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in its 


The Publishers of the “Pathfinder’? comment on the book 
‘¢PRACTICAL SELECTIONS” as follows: 


“The F, A. Owen Publishing Company of Dansville, N. Y., has hit upon the happy thought of 
publishing in the form of a beautiful cloth-bound book of 
Selections,’’ a splendid compilation of material of every sort useful in school work. 
been gathered from the files of the Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for the last 20 years. 
The book is a mine of good things ; it is crammed as full: of 


320 pages, under the name of “ Practi 
This material: has 
It there 


There are suggestions and articles on: methods of teach- 
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FA OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


—————— 


Its entire, 


scope and wecan recommend it_as one of the best and - 
most helpful educational magazines published. It isinno sense confined to the Southern field either 
$1.00 a yearor in combination as above. 


- = DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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GRAND INVENTION! 


NO MORE WASH DAY! 


EASY METHOD 
Of Cleaning Clothes 


Cleans Family Wash in 30 to 50 Minutes— 
Woman’s Hardest Work Made Easy— 
No Motors! No Chemicals ! 


NOT A WASHING MACHINE 


DOES THE WORK IN ONE OPERATION 
See How SimplePiuer ERENT GP ASy 


Put on any stove—add bd 

» ap, then clothes —move knob occasionally. no 
thee minutes first batch washed—next batch same way, 
game water—in 30 to 50 minutes family wash clean. No 


labor, no injury to clothes. 











hlank 


1 fl 1 


Cleans n or colored clothes, 
as well as white goods, finest laces, curtains, bed 
clothes. Saves time, fuel, labor. ’ 

EASY WAY in 3@ to 50 mi cleans which 
before took entire day. All metal, strong, durable, sani- 
tary, light in weight. Easily used, cleaned, handled— 
always ready, Child or weakly woman can use it, Saves 
washday drudgery. | 


Users Praise the ‘‘ Easy Way.” 

J. McGee, Tenn., writes:—‘‘One young lady cleaned 
day's washing, in one hour with Kasy Way—another in 
5 minutes.’? rs. T. Bullen, Canada, writes :— 
washed bedding, heavy quilts, curtains, etc, without rub- 
bing’ Lauretta Mitchell, O., writes:—‘‘Done a big 
washing in 45 minutes—sold % already.’’ A.D. Popple- 
ton, N. Y.: —“Gives perfect satisfaction. Washed bed 
quilts, greasy overalls and fine clothes. Greatest thing 
onearth.” F.E, Post, Pa., writes :— 


TWO WEEKS WASHING IN 45 MINUTES 


Clothes cleaned without rubbing.” J. H. Barrett, Ark., 
after ordering 38 Easy Ways says:—‘*You_ have the 
grandest invention I ever heard of.’ J. W. Myers, Ga., 
says:—"Find check for 12 Easy Ways. Greatest inven- 
tion to womanhood, forever abolishing miserable wash 
days Sells itself.”’ 


AGENTS GETTING RICH 


R. O, Cowan, N. Y, placed 13 in 6 hours—(profit $49.00.) 
Mrs. J. Brown, sold 10 in 8 days—(profit $30.00, ) od. 
Blevins, O., writes: “Made 7 calls, sold 5 one day”—pro- 
fit $15.00.) R. H. Latimore, Pa., writes: “Sold 4 this 
morning, Never yet turned down.’’ Ae G. Witt, Pa,, 
“Received Easy Way yesterday, sold 4 today—not out 
for orders.’’ Mrs. Gerrish, Mont., ordered sample, 
then 1 dozen, then 100—(profit over ae) Just made 
one shipment 1000 Easy Ways to Russian agent. 
Boucher, Mass., orders 75 more, says: ‘“*Everybody 
wants one, best business I ever had.” A. 8. Verrett, 
La. sold 8 in one day—(proftit $24.00.) 


FRE. SAMPLE 


To Agents 


We want managers, agents, men or women, home or 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Hammond Plan 


(Continued from page 22 


brothers and sisters tell’ of their experi- 
ences in the industrial plants of the city. 
The comparative difficulty and remunera- 
tion of different sorts of work are topics 
of daily discussion. Our children know 
that they too will be employed in these 
industries soon. To know that every 
day’s school record is determining the 
sort of work with which they will be 
trusted must, it seems, have a salutary 
influence on the child. 

Our old notion was that our course of 
study was a sacred tling, and that to 
maintain the dignity of our schools, 
none must enter who could noi reach the 
standards we had set. Our new idea is 
that the child, not the course of study, 
is the sacred thing, and that we are to 
take the child as he is. The child who 
left the sixth yrade at fourteen and went 
to work would have been sixteen when 
ready for the high school, had he re- 
mained in school. If he has spent the 
intervening time not in seventh and 
eighth grades but in industrial work, he 
can return to school in Hammond and 
enter with but one year less to his 
credit than he would have had, had he 


remained in school. It is assured that 
the contact with the material world has 


amatured the child, and given him judg- 
ment and appreciation of the need of an 
education that will go very far in mak- 
ing up his lack of schoolroom experi- 
ence, He must return toschool, however, 
recommendations from his em- 
plovers, to the effect that he has been 
faithful in his industrial work. 

The industrial plants of Hammond re- 
quire a large office force. Many ot the 
children wish preparation tor this work, 
but are not willing to spend four years in 
high school. For them, a two years’ 
course has been planned. It is a com- 
bination of such teatures of academic and 
business courses as seem most liable to 
mect their needs. . 

In speaking of the fourteen-year-olds 
who leave the sixth grade, I have implied 
that the Hammond children are over age. 
Tiiey should leave the sixth grade at 
twelve. The Hammond children are over 
age. This is due to the fact that many 
of them are foreigners, and have the 
handicap of our language. Their parents 
have moved about since coming to Aimer- 
ica, and the children have lost much 
time from school. Many of the homes 
afford but little help to the child. A 
great problem is to carry these children 
through the eighth grade by the time 
they are fourteen. To meet this problem 
Hammond has devised a new system ot 
marking. Seventy-five used to be the 
passing grade. Many a child, during 
the early months of the school year, de- 
velops very slowly, owing to his handi- 





travelling, all or part time, to show, take orders and 
appoint agents. Easy Way_new article, not worked to 
death. Best seller out. Every family wants one. 
People glad to see it demonstrated ; buy without being 
asked, and throw away costly washing machines to use | 
t, Only 2 sales a day means $36.00 a week profit. 
Price only $6.00 rendy for use. Sent anywhere. Not 
soldin stores. B@°Order one for your own use. 
;. Send for Free Sample offer, special 
agents’ proposition, etc, Costs nothing to investigate. 
énd name and address anyway for full description, 
Writetoday. Harrison Mfg. Co., 2231 Harrison 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 























MRS. WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been uaed by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
“ren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy for diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 

PPPAPPRAPPPLDS 


— 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 


Instant RelieF 


Prove It At My Expense 


*t send 
arise me one cent-—justlet me prove it to you as I have done for 
eure for erin ¢ I claim to have the only successful 
ment, Thapote ever made—and I want you tolet me send you @ treat- 

EE. entirely at my expeuse. I don’t care how many 80 called 
or shields, or pads you ever tried without succeas—I don’t care 








itis a wonderful yet simple home treat- 

ost instantly, ofall pi t removes the 

the ugly deformity d pears—all this 
while you are wearing tighter shoes n 
ever. I knowit will do all this and I want 
you to send for atreatment, FREE, at my 
expense, because I know you will then tell 
all your friends about itjust as those 67532 

others are doing now. 





Write now, as this 
may Pp in thie paper ff 
again. Just send yourname and address 
and the treatment will be sent to you 
promptlyin plain sealed envelope. Address 





FOOT REMEDY CO., 
| 3525 W. 26th St., Chicago, IN. 


| | 
is 





caps. Later in the year he might show 
much growth and ability. Forties and 
fifties given during the early months 


| however inight make an average of sev- 


enty-five for the year impossible, and the 
child would have to repeat the work of 
the year. ‘The hold-over is almost sure 
to leave school as soon as he is fourteen, 

To prevent this exodus and its source, 
holding a child two years in a grade, 
Hammond has devised a new plan. The 
attention of the teacher is focused not on 


her grade book but on the child. She 
marks him at the end of each six weeks 
| either satisfactory or unsatisfactory. The 


child is satisiactory who is doing work 
of a character that prepares him for the 
next grade. If in addition to this, he is 
diligent, making his time count for all 
it is worth, he is marked satisfactory. 
The child is also satisfactory who, though 
slow, is diligent and shows growth and 
ability to grow out of his mistakes. 
Many a bright child is greatly injured by 
too much help from the teacher. It is 
better to give him plenty to do, and let 
him set his own pace. There are places 
on the programs of the Hammond schools 
where the teacher coaches the slow pu- 
pils, allowing those who do not need her 
attention to have the joy of forging 
ahead. Lists of all unsatisfactory pupils 
are sent each month to the princpal of 
each building and to the superintendent. 

During the next six weeks tile teacher 
and principal make it their special task 
to study the unsatisfactory child and to 
bring him into the satisfactory class be- 
fore the end of the next six weeks. They 


‘must remove the word ‘‘fail’’ from the 


| The climate will be equable because the 
| winds cowie from the ocean, which 


dictionaries of all the children, and from 
their life experiences as well. This, 
and not an average grade of seventy-five 
or over, is our goal. 

Parents have been willing to put their 
children at work at fourteen, because the 
old school course added little in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades toa child’s equip- 
ment for industrial life. Hammond pro- 
poses to give the child in the upper 
grades a chance to find the line of work 
for which he was meant, and to acquire 


some little skill with his hands. To 
this end, weaving, cooking, sewing, 


mechanical and free hand drawing and 
bench work have been introduced. [n- 
stead of dealing forever with imaginary 
problems, the child, in this hand work, 
meets actual problems every day. Can 
we doubt that the solution of these actual 
problems will make the child more prac- 
tical when he faces the actual problems 
of the industrial world? 


Elementary Science 
(Continued from page 21) 


to be studied the written material in the 
text book, 

If California is the section to be studied, 
put two outline maps on the board. On 
one indicate the winter winds and on the 
other those blowing in summer. Since 
the northern part of the state is moun- 
tainous, always in the region of prevail- 
ing westerlies, and since these winds are 
saturated with moisture, blowing from 
the ocean, the rainfall here is heavy. 


is 
cooler than the land in summer and 
warmer in winter. The southern part of 
the state, though like northern in sur- 
face and nearness to the ocean, will have 
wet and dry seasons, since the shifting 
of the wind-belts brings the section in 
the prevailing westerlies in winter and 
the horse latitudes in summer. A region 
suited only to mining and grazing will 
be expected here and for many years 
these were the only resources developed. 
It was finally discovered that although 
there was no rain during the summer, 
the gradually melting snows from the 
mountains supplied water which could 
be used for irrigating purposes. Thie 
whole United States is now supplied 
with certain kinds of fruit grown best 
here, These exceptions to what might 
be expected are especially interesting to 
the children and are easily remembered 
when the reasons are understood. 

If space were not lacking, illustrations 
of the dependence of climate, produc- 
tions, industries and prosperity of coun- 
tries on winds and surface might be 
multiplied indefinitely. Knough have 
probably been given, however, to show 
the teacher the method of procedure and 
enable her to connect the elementary 
science with at least this one other branch 
of the school work. 


Superintendent Brennan and 
Early Specialization 
(Continued from page 13) 


night, but seems to possess the Napo- 
leonic faculty of sleeping between times, 
and manages to attend the high school dur- 
ing a good part of the day. He is working 


at iron ore analysis and manual training | 


shop work, and is looking toward mining 
engineering. 

A very bright youth started as a fresh- 
man in September, but.at Christmas time 
his father decided to take him out and 
set him to work in the blacksmith shop 
of one of the mining companies. Super- 
intendent Brennan hunted up the father 
and made an arrangement with him and 
the manager of the company, by which 
the boy comes to school for several hours 
in the morning, and works in the black- 
smith shop in the afternoon and evening. 
On Saturday mornings he works in the 
school shops. He takes English and 





Government Lands 


A lifelong income, estimated at $3,000.00 yearly, can 
be secured from a ranch Of 320 acres, having 40 acres 
irrigated and planted to Alfalfa, with the hay ready 
to cut, fora total cost of $4.00 per acre, 

No trouble to you, for the Company will do all work 
and care forthe property; you do not even need to 
live on the property to secure title, which will come to 
you direct from the Government, Nothing can be 
safer than suchinvestment, Write us for particulars. 





TIONAL DEVELOPEMENT CO, 
16 State Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


No Collect- 
or. 





We Save You 
$128 to $222 


Take Your Own 
Time To Pay 


No Interest— 















for 30 days. 
4222 with the piano, we 
freight for its return, 


years time to pay if satisfied, 

eed&Sons 
PIANOS 
At the World’s Columbian Exposition th 


ey won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, 
giving you the highest artisticquality at a 


price much lower than your - 
dealer would charge you for RE E 0 & S 0 N 5 | 
PIANO BOOK 


a cheap, inferior instrument. 
REED & SONS 


PIANO MEG. CO, 
oa. R73, Cor. Jackson Blvd, 
and Waba 


sh Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send me your Big Free Book 
















ree _ 
Clip coupon below. It willse- 
cure for you our Special 
Proposition and Prices; allin 
handsomest colored illus- 
trated catalog sent free, 
A 2c stamp will save 


you dealer’s or 
Fill in 










and Piano Offers. 
Coupon 
NGMO.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoooocs 
Today. 
y Street..cocccccccccccccccedde Me Docccesccces 


Tew ecvcoccccceses County......+..-State.... 
Capital and Resources $1,750,000 














TED 


AT ONCE 


To Make $100 Per Month 
Above Expenses 


About 2000 Men sr2 "ow making 


big money w 
Rawleigh’s Medicines, Extracts, Spices, Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Stock and Poultry Prepara- 

m tions, Polishes, Etc. Our Company, Indepen- 
dent, Competitive, Progressive. Greatest Buy- 
ing, Manufacturing, Distributing and Selling 
Organization in North America, makes largest 
and most complete line, all soid direct to farm- 
ers. Established 18 years. Capital and Re- 
sources over $2,000,000. Big branch ware- 
houses at Memphis, Tenn., and Chester, Pa., 
make low freight rates and quick service to all 
eastern and southern states. Big new factory 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba, offers a rich field, with 
practically no competition, for men selling 
our Products in Canada, ‘Total floor space in 
factories and warehouses over 10 acres. 

ove man in each unoccupied local- 
We Now Want ity to take full charge of all deliv- 
eries to farmers and others from a wagon similar to the 
one below; in short, @ man able to take full charge of 
everything pertaining to our business in his district, Not 
every man can fill this position nor can we afford to con- 
tract with one who is too extravagant or too old or too 
young. We want to hear from men who have heen fairly 
successful--honest, industrious men who will be satistied 
to make not less than 


$100 Per Month Clear Profit 


above expenses the first year, $1600 the second year, 
and $2400 the third year, 

It you are fairly well acquainted in your locality and 
think you can fill the position, lose no time in writing us 
for particulars a8 we are how rapidly filling all vacant 
territory. We do not want to hear from men ander 21 or 
over DU years of age. To get this position & man must be 
able to furnish | or 2 horses to conduct the business, also 
good business men as references. If you cannot meet 
these requirements do not write; if you can meet them, 
Write us; you are the man we are looking for, The position 
pays big, is honorable and permanent, . 


The W.T. Rawleigh Medical Company 
IMPORTERS - CHEMISTS - MANUFACTURERS 


53 Ppring St., FREEPORT, 
aoe ILLINCIS 
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Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools, 
Three volumes with maps, $2.£0 postpaid 
Mr. Field 250 page Home Study coteleg free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 118 _ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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DROP THE DEAD ONES. AWAKE! START WITH THIS NEW INVENTION 
THE 20th CENTURY WONDER 


ness. Sold ona money-back guarantee. 
The Blackstone Water Power Vacum Massage Machine 
For the Home, No Cost to Operate. Lasts Life-Time. 
NoCompetition. New Field. New Business. 
LISTE of all, That's why its easy to sell. 
seurs. 
part of the face or body, brings back Nature’s Beauty. 
Neuraliga, and many times permanent cure, 
most skeptical person, Sales easily made. 


Read On! What Others Do, So Can You. 


Men, women, everybody makes money. 


hour. 
We own all patents. 


Protected territory (o active workers. win & 
‘«The power and Love of Beauty and Health” Free. 
A postal willdo. A big surprise awaits you. Address— 


NEW BUSINESS JUST OUT 


Get started ‘n an honest, clean, reliable, permanent, money-making busi- 


Price within reach 
Endorsed by Doctors aud Mase 
hemoves Blackheads, Pimples, Wrinkles, rownds out any 
Almost instant relief 
can begiven all kinds of pains, such as Rheumatism, Headache, Backache, 

A demonstration convinces the 


Parker writes, sold eight machines first day. Margworth says, fam mak- 
ing $19.00 per day. Schermerhorn, eight dozen machines first month, Shaffer 
writes, am selling four out of five demonstrations, Vaughn orders one dozen, 
four days later wires “ship six dozen by first: Express,” Lewis, sells four first 
; No experience necessary, 
Big book entitled, 
Investigate now, today. 


Blackstone Mi’g. Co. 608 Meredith Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


AGENTS 





ROAD MEN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
































=== =|hhe Instructor Literature 


The Instructor Literature Series is the best series of 
Supplementary Readers and Classics ever published and sold 
for FIVE CENTS a copy, and every one who has seen these 
little books and especially those who have used them do not 


hesitate to indorse this statement. 


Just spend a few moments looking through the list of titles 
(see inside back cover page of this Journal) and you will be 
agreeably surprised to find how much good material can be had 


for so little money. 


The series is indorsed by State Library Committees, is used 
by the thousands in our largest cities, purchased in large quan- 
tities by the United States Government for use in our schools in 
the Philippine Islands. 
town, village and country schools that the total sales approximate 


In fact, it is used so extensively in city, 


a million copies a year. 


Special January Offer-Eight Books 25c. 


There is a place for the Instructor Literature Series in 
every school, large or small. To assist you in finding that place 
through an examination of the books themselves, we are making 
an exceptional offer this month, by which you can secure 
eight of these books (one of each grade) for only 25c, 
by using order blank printed at bottom of list on inside back 
cover page of this number of Normal Instructor. 

This Special offer is limited to February Ist. 





Series 


A Strong Endorsement 
By 
High Authority. 


Miss Alice G. McCloskey, 
in charge of the Rural 
School Education xten- 
sion Work being done so 
successfully by Cornell Uni- 
versity, wrote the following 
letter endorsement of the 
Five Cent Books of the In- 
structor Literature Series, 
after having all the titles 
hetore her for examination : 


Irnaca, N. Y., 

November 14, 1912 

Iam in receipt of the copies 
of your little Classics, which you 
sell for five cents each, and am 
much impressed with the oppor- 
tunity that these works will give 
to have good literature in every 
rural school in the State. It is 
most important that children in 
the country should read more 
than they do, and this collection 
of books, in which can be found 
some of the best literature of 
the world, will enable every 
teacher to encourage the boys 
and girls to read things worth 


while. Although I appreciate 
well bound volumes and rare 
books, I realize that the first 


essential is to care for the mes- 
sage given by the literary master. 
In the rural and village school, 
therefore, I would rather place 
forty of the little Classics than 
to have but one book however 
well bound and illustrated. I am 
recommending these 5c Classics 
to teachers throughout the State. 


Auice G. McCtiosxry. 


Published § F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, ‘DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Jointly by | HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Order From Most Convenient Point. 
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{ mathematics besides, and promises to 
| make a successful mining engineer, 

A Swede of nineteen, who came to this 
country in july, entered the night schoo] 
in the next December. In February he was 
induced to enter the high school, He 
takes both day and night school work, 
and as his course is arranged, he will be 
‘able to save a year of time. As soon as 
it is seen what line he is especially 
strong in, he will be encouraged to spe 
cialize. 

A plumber’s son proved to be skilful 
with his hands but very slow at book. 
learning. He was set to work at ime. 
chanical drawing, sheet metal working, 
business-commercial arithmetic, busines 
Knglish and typewriting. His fatherand 
his mathematics teacher work together, 
so that his problems are largely those in 

actual plumbing. Similar methods are 
| pursued with girls, and Mr. Brennan 
testifies that he has seen dozens of pupils 
change from dull machines to bright, in. 
| terested workers under this elastic and 
| practical arrangement, _He is now plan. 
| ning a trade school for boys, which is to 
| begin with the seventh grade and to ‘pro. 
vide for half a day of study and halt 
day of actual work, 
Champions of rigid discipline will find 
weakness in the system, but the ‘‘proof of 
the pudding is in the eating,’’ and this 
courageous young educator has already 
done immeasurable good in many cases, It 
is perhaps too early for a final word in so 
new an experiment but Ironwood, Michi. 
yan, and her city superintendent are 
| Worth watching. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| Elementary Agriculture 
(Continued from: page 17) 


| The hest display*of pumpkins and any 
| other vegetables which may prove of in 
the children and valuable as 
| food products are included. Thus these 
contests may he arranged to suit any 
community, and supply any need which 
may be found in this line of school work, 
| Competition is the life of trade. We 
should treat children as small adults, and 
as we find contests of value to the grown 
individual, so will they be of like value 
to the young one. It is true that the 
carrving out of the plans requires careful 
execution on the part of the teaciter, 
Some pupils will be enthusiastic at first 
and then become discouraged. <The 
teacher must supply the needed enthus- 
asm at such atime. But if kept enrolled 
till the close, all will be happy at the 
results of their efforts, The average 
teacher does not spend over eight hours 
a day in the schoolroom, and supervising 
the outdoor work of the children will be 
not only a help to the patrons and to 
the community but an aid to discipline 
and the life of the child, Don't be 
ashamed of being called different from 
all former teachers, Take long walks, 
not forgetting your trowel, and the recre 
ation will be worth the effori it takes to 
advance this form of work among youll 
pupils. 








We have received a copy of the ‘‘ Yeat 
| Book, 1913’* of The Chautauqua School of 
Nursing. This is a handsome book of 
about ninety pages, printed on fine paper 
| and with a most artistic cover, Frontis 
piece and end piece are fine half-tovt 
| views of the building occupied by tlt 
institution — ‘‘the most distinguishel 
architecture in Jamestown’’—and othe 
views both exterior and interior add 
the attraction of the book and help © 
indicate the character of the institutiol 
This is the eleventh annual annouace 
ment of this school, and contains mut 
| information in regard to their methods 
which any one intending to become * 
nurse should have. This school gives 
struction through correspondence 4 
carries on its work under a charter fro! 
the State of New York, by whicit it isa 
thorized to ‘grant certificates to persom 
thus educated, instructed and trained. 
Samples of their lessons are given all ‘ 
schedule of the entire course by lesa 
An interesting portion of the book is th 
setting forth the advantages of, page” 
spondence study for this profession # 





how in combination with the home-prt 
tice method it brings all the impo 
features of hospital training to the pu 
It is a publication of value to any 
interested in taking up this study. 
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Beauty by Exercising Facial Muscles 


i Physical 
Ever" Woman Knows oe ng re- 
stores youthful outlinesand health tothe 
body. Kathryn Murray, afterten year’s 
study, has perfected a scientific system 
of Facial Physical Culture which re- 
stores youthful expression, contour and 
healthy freshness to the Face in the 
same marked degree. This system 
remedies, removes and prevents 


Lines on Forehead 
**Crow’s Feet,’’ etc. 
Drawn Down Features 
Sagging Cheeks 
Drooping Mouth Corners 
Double Chin 
Hollows in Cheeks and Neck 
Withered and Yellow Necks 
Flaccid or Wasted Tissues 
Congested, Muddy Complexion 
(By invigorated circulation) 
Misdeveloped Muscles 


le 











Unexercised Muscles. 








Miss Murray’s' Book, **Face and Figure,’’ 
tells how young women can enhance aud pre= 
serve, and older women restore, facial beauty, 
No one is too old to benefit. This book also de- 
scribes Splendid New Physical Culture Course 
for the Body. Write forittoday. FREE. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, 
Dept.P 1, 417S. Dearborn St., Chicazo 








Uncle Sam is Best Employer ; 


pay ishigh and sure; hours short; places 
permanent; promotions regular; vacu- 
tions with pay; thousands of vacancies 
every month; all kinds of pleasant work 
everywhere ; no layoffs; no pull needed ; 
common education sufficient. Special 
money back guarantee if you write_ to- 
day for booklet D-110. IT 18 FREE. 
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Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 








A GOOD POSITION 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life 
position, steady work, good salary. May be secured 

y passing a Civil Service examination. Not diffi- 
cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 
hot appointed. Our valuable book “Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS interested in building up a School 
or Home Library write to HENRI 
WALTER, 244N. Y. Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 











A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
F “—S peste’ aap. of _— 
Le en “ey ™ ruth about self and sex 
Sexsh 8 Yy and their relation to life 
@ «and health. This knowl- 
f edge does not come intel- 
] ligently of itself, ‘nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


Sexology 


sila (lustrated) 

, by William H. Walling, AM., MD. 

ine clear, wholesome ET Se 
howledge a Young Man Should Have. 


Knowledge a Youn ; 
Knowledcea Fat bet demand Should moma 
reece a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
esc ! Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Raowin Be a Young Woman Should Have, 
Kuowhat ea Young Wife Should Have, 
Ecgs ithe ha 
| other Shou t ov : 
fa Rosin. houle Sa Ph Daugliter 
Ml in One Volume, Hlustrated, $2 Postpaid. 


Write tor “Other People’s Opiniong” and Table of Contents. 
Aaa Puritan Publishing Co. 
meet) Bldg. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


























Mural Decoration 
(Continued from page 16) 


tu mural painting was the World s Fair at 
Chicago. A commission was given F. D. 
Millet, with C. Y. Turner as assistant, to 
decorate the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building. While the work had to 
be rapidly done, and had many defects, 
yel it opened the eyes of the people to 
the business value of beauty. Since that 
time there lias been phenomenal growth 
in decorative work. 

In nearly all of our large cities, school 
children have excellent opportunities to 
see the best work of this kind. There is 
no better way to stimulate love of coun- 
try than through historic paintings. Pub- 
lic buildings of all kinds,—libraries, 
hotels, court-houses, banks,—are paying 
good prices for appropriately decorated 
walls, 

The second yreat event in the history 
of America mural decoration was the 
commission to adorn the Boston Public 
Library. This was given to Puvis de 
Chavannes, Sargent, Abbey and Whistler. 
Chavannes, the most noted of European 
mural painters, in his stairway panels, 
has given us the second great example of 
complete interior decoration. So unlke 
anything the critics had expected was the 
composition of Mr. Sargent that criticism 
did not immediately find a voice. A 
strange, but strongly original, color 
scheme of crimson, greenish black and 
gold heralded a work of rare artistic 
quality. The painting was ‘‘a great im- 
aginative composition filled with ideal 
figures, not the old classical gods and al- 
legories, but strange, mysterious beings 
from obscure mythologies, typifying cru- 
elty, hatred and lust, and all the formless 
horrors and superstitions of the early 
aves, and amid these inextricably inter- 
woven and incomprehensible terrors a 
subject race, crushed beneath the yoke 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian, cried to a 


great, unknown God whose mighty hand | 


stayed the arms of the oppressors ; while 
beneath, a frieze of very human prophets 
denounced, mourned, or looked. for the 
coming of a brighter day.’’—/sham, 


Here we find the success of a most diffi- | 
cult feat,—the harmonizing of the intel- | 


lectual and esthetic faculties of man. 
The frieze of the prophets is probably 
the greatest brush-work the recent world 
has seen. Preceding its execution was 
the careful interpretative study of tle Old 
Testament heroes. The panels are of 
noble, dignified beauty. Taste and style 
are two of the distinguishing marks of 
Sargent’s art. The center panel has the 
strong, sublime figure of Moses, holding 
in his hands the tables of stone; to his 


right is Klijah, the rugged Baal destroyer ; | 


to his left is Israel’s famous leader 
Joshua. To the right of the center is the 
magnificent figure of Isaiah, with uplift- 
ed arms and heaven-directed gaze; near 
him, in strong contrast, is Jeremiah, with 
deeply sorrowful mien, There are the 
minor prophets given with imaginative 
insipht. 

The principles of mural art to be noted 
are: Beauty of decoration, progressive 
and rhythinical sequence, and comple- 
mentary relation to the architecture of 
the adorned spaces. 

Kdwin A. Abbey has given in this 
building a series of pictures teliing the 


| story of the ‘‘Iloly Grail.'’ As an illus- 


trator of early English poems, Abbey 
went to Stratford-on-Avon, Bidford, aud 
Broadway, whiere he found material at first 
hand for inis illustrations. While the 
panels may lack force, they are rich in 


color, truthful and accurate in costume, | 


Home Study Magazine 


The best daily help for teachers for their own de- 
velopment inthe progress of events and for use tn 


and quietly impressive in general chia - 
acter. They are more tamiliar to the 
American public than any other work he 
has done. 

The third of the public commissions 
was that of the Congressional Library at 
Washington. This is a great architec- 


| tural and artistic success. The central 


part of the building, dnd the most hand- 
somely embellished, is the spacious ro- 


}tunda. Mr. Blashfield was chosen to 
decorate the collar and lantern of the 





THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


| 
| 





contains the largest and best selection 
of FIVE CENT BOOKS for Supple- 
mentary Reading published. Classified 
and graded. See full list on third cover. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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Ohio schools have 


ment, which is swe 


Has a terse, crisp, 


FARM 


“Unlike A 





You never saw any other 
paper like it—there is 
none—and. you will /ove /t 
after you've read a few 
numbers. Letussend you 


Sample Copies Free 


So that you may judge 
for yourself—then you'll 
gladly pay $1.00 to have it 
come to you monthly for 
5 years. Use the coupon. 


FARM JOURNAL 
Philadelphia 


in Ohio Schools 


season as a regular compulsory course. Other 
states are rapidly falling in line with this move- 


Prepare yourself now against the certain time 
when it will be taught in your school. You can 
have no better medium for coaching yourself 
and your scholars in this most important branch 
of American industry than FARM JOURNAL. 


It is at once the most practical, instructive and 
readable farm paper published in the world. 
isp, human way of telling things 
that takes all the dryness out of facts. 


Pictures country life with vivid reality, “holds the mirror up 
to nature,’ and teaches farming in all its branches in a way 
that makes its study a delight. Many schools are already 
using FARM JOURNAL as a text-book, and it is read by thou- : 
sands of school officials, teachers and ‘scholars. — 
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FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia 


Please send me, without charge, sample 
copies of FARM JOURNAL. 
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On Approval Freight Paid 


Sie 9175 £2 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed ‘‘THE BEST’’ by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
Mex under our own patenta, in our own factory, and_ the 


entire production sold direct to the home and office. That 
isn the redgon wecan offer them at such reasonable prices, 


Our Sectional Bookcases are the product of years 6f undivided at- 
teniion to this one line of manufacture, Book Sections have non- 
hindny, disappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 
GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at cotrespondingly 


»w prices, Write for New Catalogue No, 24. 


| THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO,, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Fiting Cabinets 
Branch Office, Flatiron Bidg., New York City. 





their classes that is offered to-day iu America, 
not a technical teacher's journal of planus anc 


publication you receive, 


Send 50 Cents 


come #4 permanent reader, 


627 South Wabash Avenue, Ch 


ods, and therefore does not cover ground of any other 


For a six month's trial subscription, You will be- 


Home Study Magazine, 







Your chowe of 150 premiums for selling our Keystone GOLD 
EYE NEEDLES at Sc 4 package. With every two packages 
we gve absolutely FREE a Silver Aluminum Thimble 
WE TRUST YOU 

and send, postpard, 24 needle paghages and 12 dunbles 
with LARGE PREMIUM BOOK. When sid 
send us the $1.20 and receive premum entitled to 
select, trom premun lit, Extra present Free id 
ested tadey. A pot cord will de. Adiins 
Keystone Novelty Co. 

Box 263 Greenville, Pa. 
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Make Shields af Home, $10.00 per 100. Work 








rect size cards. 100 Birth Announcements, 
$1. Monogram Stationery, # cents. Curd 
cases, lhe. 10 linen tinigh cards, We, Write for # 








* » printed in the late LADI t prepaid " jer 7 
100 Visiting Cards presen ine, ‘or 9 tor stamped anivelone. Exreke Cty Boge Bi, Kaosee dee. 














vorie.| WE PAY *36 &.WEeK torre 


Year + contract, 


R. A. Wilson, 5404 Ridgewood Court, Chicago! ===eamrnuar mre. co. pepe aq. Parsons, Kens. 







































Entertainment Books 


Acme Declamation Book, elections suitable for 
almost any occation, aud for any age or either sex, 
Phe list of contents saves much time by indicating 
how long each selection is, also whether itis for one 
or more boys or girls—and whether for big boys and 
girls or little folks, ete, 30cents, 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable forall ages. 25c. 

Allthe Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Kaster, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July. Thanuksgiving,Christmas, New Yeur's,st, Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days, 25 cts, 

Allen's Reciter for Litdle Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
aud 12. Suitable for school, church or parlor, 25 cts, 

An Affair of State. For any number of children 
Bach wears a pasteboard mask representing a state 
in the Union and the drills and exercises are inter- 
esting instructive, 15 cents 

Artistic Entertaing s. For exhibitions and 
graduating exercises, great variety of material 
of unusual merit.’? 25 cents, 

Beau Brummel’s Brigade. Costume drill for 12 
small boys, The young “beaux’’ go through some 
very clever stage tigueres and always win the hearts 
of an audience. Costumes very taking, but easily 
arranged, Price 15 cents, 

Best Drill Book. The—Very popular drills and 
marches, 25c, 

Brown’s Reciter. Contains the most popular reci 
tutions aud readings of the day. 25c. 

Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. elected 
aud arranged by Catherine T. Bryce and FF. Ei 
Spaulding of the Newton (Mass.) Schools, authors of 
the Aldine Series of Readers. A choice collection, 
very carefully graded, The Memory Gems included 
are an important feature, Primary Book, Grades 
[-Il-IIl; Intermediate Book, (irades IV-V-VI. 
Grammar Book. (irades VII-VIIL. Price, each 
book,,25e 5 any two, 45c: all three, 60c., postpaid, 

Case of Smythe vs. Smythe. A Mock Trial Court 
Seeneinone act, IS male, 2female, (This number 
tay be increased, and all be played by males.) 5c. 

Castle's School Entertainments — Kecitations, 
dialogues, tableaux, etc., for primary and interme- 
diate grades,  25cts, 

Choice Humor—Shoemaker, 
ular humorous Reading and 
lished, 30 cts, 

Child’s Own Speaker, Rook: 
songs, Concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux, 
kinallehildren. le. 

Children’s Comic Dialogues 








One of the most pop 
Recitation books pub- 


Recitations, motion 
For 


Bright, original. 





For children from six to eleven years olage, 25 c1s. 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe- 





clally for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha EK. Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something espeetally appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished, Price 25c, 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
iuade up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particular. 
Ivy good qualities, It embraces many adapted for 
special days aud seasons, These have all been tried 
and proved good, Price 25c, 

Choice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, 
The best all-round dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter 
tainments, young people or adults, 30cts, 

Colonial Minuet. New music, and full directions 
for rendering the stately and graceful minuet our 
grandmas danced, yearsago, 4,8,0r 16 couples, 25¢, 

Crosby's Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire, 25c. 

Days We Celebrate, The. A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable forall ages. 25c, 

Dewitt's Perfect Orator, Coutains a large number 
of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc,, selected 
from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, ete, 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc, 25 cents, 

Drills and Marehes—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drillund March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete, 25 cts, 

Dolly Show. A diwogue in rhyme for 7 little 
girls and 2 boys, The girls have a baby show with 
their dollies, and each “mother” shows her baby 
off to the best advantage, le, 

Easy Entertainments For Young People. Orig- 
inal and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
tractive entertainments, all easily produced, 25c. 

Evangeline Entertainment. Dramatized in five 
acts for school exhibitions and private theatricals, 
Full directions for costuming, complete music, 
winute arrangements and valuable suggestions cov- 
ering every feature of the entertainment, The en- 
tire school may take part, ‘Time 2 hrs, 25 cents. 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The, A new cOl- 
lection of choice pieces for children in intermediate 
grades, 20c, ~ 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The- 
of choice pieces for littie children, 20 cts. 

Favorite Speaker, The, Selections from the best 
authors, 25c, 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues.| Very popular.  25c. 

Friduy Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 
all ages. 25 cts, 

Fin de Siecte Arbor Day Exercises—By Mis- 
Anna Sitler, Choicest quotations from noted aus 
thors, clever recitations, unique exercises, etc, 
Full of good things, 15 cts, 

Giames for Schoolroom and Playground-Rules 
and directions for playing 20 of the best games ever 
invented for children, No intricate games, or games 
requiring ~y shernalia, It gives a variety of educa- 
tiveexercise designed to train along the lines of 
regular school work, 25 cts. 

Good Humor. By H. F. Wood. For reading and 
recitation, Selections in prose and verse from all 
the leading humorists, Contains “Casey at the 
Bat.” 30 cents, 

Guess Who Song and Drill. 
For laughing purposes only, Any even number ot 
toys from 6to 10. Ten minutes. 15 cents, 

Hatchet March and Drill—A_ spectacular enter- 
tainment for Washington’s Birthday, for either 16 
ord boys. Unique and original, 15 cents. 

Helper in School Entertainments, The—You 
should own one, 25 cts. 

Hiawatha Entertainments, Longfellow’s poem 
arranged by 8. Schell. Book contains “Hiawatha: 
a Pantomimed Reading;” “Hiawatha, a Dramain 
Five Acts ;” ‘‘Hiawatha Battling with His Father ;” 
“The Famine, a Pantomime;’ ‘Indian Costumes 
and Make-up.” Music given and suggested, 35c, 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, -and the birthdays of authors 
and noted men, Twenty full and complete pro- 
grams suited to any school. 25 cts. 

Helper in School Entertainments, The. 
able to every teacher, 25c, 


A collection 








By H. C, Eldridge, 


Invalu 


If you do not find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL | Any Five of the 25 cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00, 


K. 


| Menagerie in the Schoolroom. 








‘| Popular Dialogues. 








Indian Lullaby An. A most striking number either 
for concert, parlor or school-room use, Costumed 
it makes a very novel number on any program. It 
is taken from the comic opera “The Captain of 
Plymouth” by Eldridge & Tibbals, and is a gem. 
Concert singers and vocal teachers will find in this 
song something decidedly unique and valuable. May 
be used as a solo and chorus in connection with an 
Indian maiden’s drill, 40 cents. 

Little Pieces for Litthe People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years, 10 cts, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces —Pieces in 
prose and rhyme for the smallest speakers, 25 cts, 
Little People’s Dialogues. New, original, bright, 
and fresh. For special days, also general occasions, 

For children of eight to twelve years, 25¢. 

Little People’s Speaker. Shoemaker. A superior 
collection of recitations and readings, For children 
of eight to twelve years. 25c. 

Lost Prince, The—A Fairy play for children and 
young folks. Effective costumes at little or no ex- 
pense, 6 male, 9 female characters or more, 25 cts, 

Macaulay's Dinlogues for Littl Folks 
esting and spirited dialogues on various subjects for 
from two to twenty children, 200 pages, 25 cts, 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues. Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25¢. 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People. Espec- 
jally adapted for school entertainments, Holidays, 
Anniversary and other exercises, 24¢, 

A play for chil- 
dren. AS many as forty characters may be intro- 
duced, but can be easily given by less, Can not fail 
to keep the audience ina roar, One hour, 150, 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The. By Har- 
riette Wilbur, A collection Of new and original 
drills and exercises for the litthe ones,  25¢, 

New Year and Midwinter Exercises. For children 
of 10 to 15 years, including Recitations, Quotations 
Birthdays and special programs for New Year and 
Midwinter Days, 2°, 

Normal Dialogue Bookfor Young and Old, The 
A collection of dialogues, tableaux, Charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 3tc, 

Original Dialogs For Any Time. By Elizabeth 
F. Guptill, Interesting and amusing dialogs which 
may be givenin any room, with very few property 
requirements, by Primary and Intermediate grades, 
They are witty, spicy, and lively. 25¢. 

By Phineas Garrett. Adapted 
not only to the young, but afford opportunities for 
more mature rendering, Not lengthy or requiring 
elaborate scenery, Both grave and gay. 30 cents, 

Practical Recitations. By Amos M. Kellogg. Care 
fully arranged for grammar grades and ungraded 
schools, Humorous, patriétic, pathetic. 15 cents, 

Practical Programs for School and Home. by 
Maude M, Jackson, A series of exercises introduc- 
ing novel and attractive features, and including 
material for allof thegrades, Supplemented by ten 
dialogues in rhyme for primary grades. 25c. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Trish. Practical dialogues, drills, and ex- 
ercises for all the grades, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter. An tnusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces in prose and 
poetry, Foradvanced pupils, 25e. 

Prescott's Standard Recitations—The best En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainments, 25 cts, 

Prescotus**Dinmond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience, Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect st s. 25 cts, 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and justructive, 25 cts, 

Recitations for Primary Grades, Original and 
Unique. By Elizabeth PF. Guptill, A’ collection of 
original recitations of an unusual sort. Every one 
is as interesting as a story, and every one has a very 
decided point, Nota recitation in the collection that 
is dullorimpractical, 15 ceuts, 

Runea-Way-Bear. A Teddy Bear novelty by 
Edna Randolph Worrell, A musical play or op- 
erettd for any number of children, — Tntroduce- 
“Teddy Bear” parade, with catchy music. Cos 
tumes simple, and no bothersome requirements, 
Kasy to learn, and give, 30min. Music and dialog 
complete, 40c, 

School Plays tor Festive Days. By Archibald 
Humboldt, Morethanascore of the richest, spi- 
ciest, original dialogs for all grades, from primary to 
high school, and for mixed grades. No costumes, 
stage setting or scenery required, No other collec, 
tion of plays 20 good, so practical, 80 enjoyable, 30c. 

Special Daysin the Primary Grades. By Mary L- 
Hood, This litthe work contains songs, recitations, 
dialogues, exercises, ete., for May Day, Memorial 
Day, Columbus Day, Christmas, Lincoln and Wash- 
ington Days. Also Mother Goose Operetta, suitable 
for closing of schools, This last has over twenty 
pages, words and music, 64 pages, 15e, 

Stars and Stripes Jubilee, The. A patriotic spec- 
tacular entertainment, by Elizabeth F, Guptill. In- 
troduces Uncle Sam, Columbia, and representativee 
from the colonies and different sections of the coun- 
try, Includesa new march anda number ot new 
and striking solosand choruses, with music by Arch- 
ibald Tlumboldt, May be made very elaborate and 
effective. 7 males, 28 females, By ‘doubling up” 
girls will answer. 25 cents, 

Surprise Drill Book. The—Fresh, 
attractive drills and marches, 25¢, 

Special Day School Exercises.. By Laura R. 
Smith and T, B, Weaver, For all grades. A book. 
of new and original matter by two clever writers- 
Contents: Loto, a Japanese farce; Bird and Arbor 
Day Program; Friday Afternoon Program; I. 
Tokio, a Japanese song (with music) and,drill; An 
New Year Exercise ; The Schoolroom, some Febru- 
ary suggestions and exercises; Closing Day Pro- 
gram ; The Live Doll, a Christmas exercise; Thanks- 
givingin Turkey Land; Memorial Day Program ; 
Battle of Blenheim, a pantomimed poem; Charge 
of the Light Brigade, a pantomimed poem with 
military drilland wand drill, 104 pages, 25c, 

Spinster’s Club, The; or Prof. Makeover’s Won- 
derful Remodelscope. lor one male and any 
number of female characters, 25 cents, 

Town Meeting at Killingworth, Arranged from 
and with selections from Longfellow’s poem, By 
Lula EF. Ingalls. 6 boys and 2 girls. A clever ar- 
rangement, full of humorand pathos. For grades 
from sixth toeighth, About 30 minutes. Price 15 
cents, 

Train to Mauro, The. 
With a talkative lady and her terrible child. 
popular and very comic, 10 cents, 

Uncle Sam and Columbia. By Harriette Wilbur. 
Patriotic march and drill; ten boys, ten girls. 15¢. 
Wax Figgers of Mrs. Jarley with full directions. 

2e, 


Webster's Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy— 
Gives in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 

F. A. 













novel and 


The station agent’s trouble 
Very 


Inter-. 





A Partial List of Recitations, 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, 


Drills, Marches, Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by Us 


Werner's Recitations for Primary Grades. 
The best, most complete and extensive list of reci- 
tations for primary grades yet accumulated in one 
book, 181 pages, fine paper, many illustrations 
showing children posing in entertainments, One 
hundred and eighty selections, Price 35 cts. 

Wiant’s Drills. By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Klocution and Physical Culture, Dayton, Ohio. 
Schools. Yankee Doodle Drill — Flower Drill— 
Marching Through Georgia, one and two—Wand 
Drill—Red, White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill 
or Posings—Flag Drill — Broomstick Drill] — Cadet 
Drill, Each drill so clearly explained that it be- 
comes a pleasure to teach pupils these attractive 
gymnastics, 25 cents, 

Wooster Juvenile Speaker. Compiled by Lizzie 
EK. Wooster. A collection of the very bright- 
est and best of Recitations, Songs and Dialogues for 
the younger pupils. 170 separate pieces, Substan- 
tial covers and strongly bound, 25 cents, 





SONG NOVELTIES 


Dolly, Stop Weeping—The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written, Cute words, soothing melody, and 
graceful motions, 25 cents. 

Dolly, You Must Go to Bed—A charming Doll’s 
lullaby for any number of little mothers, 25 cts. 

Little Mothers--Motion song, portraying trials of 
litle housekeepers, For any number, 25 cts, 

The Merry Farmers—A costume song for small 
boys. They tell how to raise the biggest crops. A 
success. 25 cents. 

When Visitors Come Round—A humorous de- 
scriptive song, telling how our school “shows off?” 
before visitors, A sure success, for all occasions, 25¢, 

“Dont Be So Rough, Jim, 1 Can't Play To- 
Night.?°—A very pathetic Character song for medi- 
um voice (male or female), or duet. 25 cents, 

Inthe Days ET Went to School—A humorous 
descriptive song in which the old ways and the new 
are compared. A choice solo, 25c. 












Little Sleepy-Head Dolly. Wouldn't you like tg 
hear alot of little mothers siuging a cute song to 
their tired dollies? If you want a doll song you are 
safe in ordering this one if you care for a delight{y 
number, Price 25 cents. 

Blacksmith, The—A rollicking song which savory 
of hammer and anvil. Solo and chorus, 25 cts, 
Churning—The story in song of the little folks? visit 
to Grandpa, and their experience as butter makers, 

For any number of boys or girls. 25 cts. 

When My Dolly Grows to be a Lady —One of tie 
best of the many doll songs. Sweet words and easy 
pretty melody. 25c. fe 

Festive Songs for Little Singers—By Elizale), 
Guptill, music by Archibald Humboldt. With act. 
ions. A new melody for each song,and familiar airs 
sugested forthose who prefer. 25 cts. 

ICan Hardly Wait Until I Grow to be a May- 
One of the cutest action songs for a little boy, My, 
sic catchy and easy to learn, 25 cents. 

Little Trades Ladies, By Harriette Wilson 
and H. ©, Kldridge. An action song and drill whieh 
will prove very popular, Various trades of womay 
represented by little ladies. Costumes described and 
directions given for drill. Good entertainment 
number, Price 25 cents, 

When We’re Dressed Up Like Father and Mother, 
By Harry C. Eldridge. A cute costume song for 
little folks, both boys and girls, dressed up like their 
elders. 25 cents. 

Merry Little Witches, Bewitching. A unique 
song novelty for any number of little girls, Very 
clever, The music is lively aud exceedingly pretty, 
May also be sung by larger girls. By Effie Louise 
Koogle, Sheet music. 25 cents, 

Mud Pies—A cute costume song for little cooks, 
For any number of girls, 25 cents. 

The Quarrel. Anamusing duet for a little boy and 
girl. Very easy ane sure to please. 25 cents, 

We Wanta Twelve Hour Day —Song and chorus 
for four girls, one boy and chorus, 25 cts, 





LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principally adapted for 
g y } I 


younger pupils; written by authors especially qualified for preparing school p 
i Each play in a separate book. 


yefore publication in this form, 
SERIES NO. 1 
10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 Cents, 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By S. Emily 
Potter. Separate songs and drills for both boys 
and girls and a finale together. With music 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous 7 her, Bright, catchy music, 
Twenty or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Several children costumed as flowers, and others 
with water pots and rakes. Mvch singing, to 
familiar airs; fine drill and march. 30 girls and 
boys or less, 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers, Seven small 
boys makea garden, Mother Nature and the fair- 
ies, Sunbeam and Raindrop help in its care, and 
6 little girls and 7 little boys appear at the party. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Lit- 
tle Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys, Boy asturkey, 
girls as various fruits. Several songs to familiar 
airs. As many children may take part as desired. 

The Real Santa Claus. By Laura R.Smith. 
A bright little Christmas play in three acts. 
Songs to familiar airs. About 19 characters, 

Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards. 
Simple in dialogue and costume, Little tolearn 
and play may be lengthened or shortened as desired, 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
Harpers, Goblins, ete. Eighteen characters or 
more, Boys and girls about equally divided, 

Japanese Reception, oe Laura Rountree Smith. 
A New Year's play, easily costumed and full of 
color, 14 girlsand 12 boys may be used. 

Little Mothers, By Grace B, Faxon. Six sep- 
arate pieces, dia'ogues, pantomimes, songs, etc., in- 
troducing dollsin each, 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice E. Allen and ', 
B. Weaver. A fine Christmas play with original 
music, 14 main Characters; as many others as 
desired. 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 


SERIES NO. 3. 10c each; 


A Christmas Carol. Adapted for stage use from 
Dicken’s story, by Alice Cook Fuller, 15 characters, 

An Interview With Santa Claus. By Willis N. 
Bughee. A very bright and ingenious Christmas play, 
Upto date, 28 characters (or less). The Truly Be= 
lievers. By S. Emily Potter. A Chriatmas exercise 
for little ones, 2 to 8 characters. 

A Visit to Santa Claus. By Mary Louise Dietz. 
For Primary grades. 16 children or allin the room. 
_The Golden Key. By Willis N. Bugbee. Scene in 
Story Book Land, with the Pied Piper and some 
familiar Mother Goose characters. 12 children. 

,An Arbor Day Panaroma. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Verry pretty. Flower Girls, Overall Boys and Sun- 
bonnet Girls, As many characters as desired. The 
Picnic Party. By Maude M. Grant. For primary 
children, Rainbow children, songs, marches, 13 
children, or more. 

Choosing a Valentine. By M.C.Skeel. Bright 
and amusing dialogue, Six characters, 


and proved 


ays. Every play tried 


SERIES NO, 2 
10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 cents, 

Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. By Laura 
Rountree Smith. Children represent dolls and 
toys. Stocking drill. 25 children or less. What 
Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. 6 children, 

The Lost Reindeer, By Laura Rountree Smith, 
About twenty-five children representing Mrs, Santa 
Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to familiar tunes, 

Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B. Faxon, 
Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent’April, Ar. 
bor Day and Mother Earth, and several children 
represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Exercise, 
By the same author. 12 pupils, 

The May Queen. By Bertha E. Bush, 
scenes. 8 girls; 7 boys; more for chorus, 
Day Drill, By Ida May Cook, 

Mav Queen and months. 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. By 
| Alice W. Dickson. 4 girls and_7 boys. June 
Roses. By Nellie R. Cameron. Drill and song, 
For girls. ; 

The Turkey’s School. By Laura Rountree 
Smith. A Thanksgiving play, including songs and 
drill 43 characters or less. A Merry Thanks- 
giving. By Nelle G. Mustain. 6 characters, and 
children for singing. 

Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. Songs 
and drill. 8 girls, 3 or 4 boys; children as Fairies, 

The Captive Jack Frost. By Martha Bur 
Banks, Christmas play in two acts. 9gir's, flow- 
= 14 boys, Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack, 
ete. 

Mother’s Visiting. By Lula G. Parker. Two 
girls and three boys. Rhaecus. By Marion I. 
Noyes, Three acts, Rhacus, fairy, bumblebee 
and 6 boys. Time, about twenty minutes, 

The Magic Charm. By Hattie H. Pierson, A 
woodland scene, The Queen of the Elves gives 
to each child a magic Charm. 5 girls and 1 boy, 

The Enchanted Schoolroom. By Laura Rou- 
tree Smith. About thirty children representing 
readers, music books, pencils and other things 
found ix the schoolroom., Songs to familiar tunes. 

In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Annie M. 
Lawton, Kriss Kringle, the Postman, Spirit of 
Christmas and Mother Goose, Also 8 Brownies. 


Two 
us, May 
13 children, as 


the twelve in one book 35c. 

Modern [linutemen. By Willis N. 
Washington Birthday dialogue. 14 

Lincoln Exercise. By Lettie Sterling. 
march, 14 characters, 

The Fairy Garden. By Willis N. Bughee. A 
Robert Louis Stevenson exercise. 17 or more 
characters. Diamonds and Toads. Fairy tale dramu- 
tized by Annette Howard. 14 characters or more. 
Robin Hood’s Party. By L. Rountree smith 
The Merry Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep, Songs 
and marches, 12 girls, or less; 12boys, or more. 

February Fairies. By S. Emily Potter, 4 
unique and pleasing play for primary children, ! 
characters, Number in Verse. by Virginia Baket 
A short exercise for any number up to twelve 


Bughbee. A 
characters 
Drill aud 


Vacation Time. By Laura R. Smith. Dialogue 
and recitations, for 10 or more, 

Thanksgiving Entartainment. By Kosemary 
Richards. A: complete exercise, with recitations, 





songs, etc., for several pupils or entire school. 


POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM 


skies A Collection of Lessons in Expression--By Grace B. Faxon 
VERY PIECE in “Popular Recitations” is a star piece, and has been tested and proved by noted readers 


The “Talks” accompany each selection are written in clear, Concise style, 


by line, word by word ; no pause, gesture or inflection 


: Instruction is given almost line 
is considered too trivial for notice, They furnish & 


complete guide for rendering the selections given and are equally valuable to the student for self-study or the 


teacher for instruction, 


Students of Elocution will also tind them invaluable. 


Included in the collection are 


several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their production. These Pantomimes pre- 
perly produced, are popular features wherever used, and their introduction ina work of this character Will 


be widely appreciated and made use of. 


The following are the selections in these volumes: 


Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Pireman’s Story ; I 
pendence Bell; The Firemen: 
My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: 


Thanksgiving: In the Signal Box ; John Maynard ; On the Rappahannock ; Somebody’s Mother. 
College Oi! Cans; Tom; Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little 
Sweet Home (Pantomime), 


—The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); 
Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley ; Home, 


PART I-—Nearer My God to Thee ( Pantomime): 


Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture; Inde 
How to Burna Heap; Toa Waterfowl: Jerry. 


PART IJ—Jesus, Lover of 
Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud; The First 
PARTIIL 


PART IV—Rock of Ages (Panto- 


mime); How He Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the Dike: Karl the M $ shie ; The Bells; 
The Little Fireman ; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry. ver aaaigse neceuasnaitis 


ostpai 


In four Parts. Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. All Four in one cloth bound volume, 65¢» 


OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y: 
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Rid Your Face 
_ Of All Pimples 


Skin Cleared in a Few Days by 











Sela Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, the 
Svat Famous Blood Purifier. 
of we Pimples, blotches, skin eruptions of 
1 easy, all kinds, are simply the impurities in 
the blood coiiing to the surface. All 
to the external treatment in the world 
ar airs wou't do a particle of good unless you | 
1 purify the blood. And there’s nothing 
i so humiliating as a face that’s all 
“broken out” and spotted. 
V ilson 
Which 
vOluan 
ed ali 
oment 
other, 
ng for 
e their 
nique 
Very 
oretty, 
Louine 
COOKS, 
vY and 
‘horus 
i « It’s a Glorious Change to Be Rid of 
Pimples. You Just Feel Fine. 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers will clear the 
ad for most obstinate complexion, because they 
tas go tight into the blood and remove the 
cause of the trouble. The blood is 
cleansed of all impurities and foreign 
La substances and these are quickly elim- 
—_ inated from the system. You'll notice 
What a wonderful change in a few days—you 
dren, will hardly know yourself in a week. 
= And Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are ab- 
8, solutely harmless to any one. Their 
AXOL. ingredients are just what a physician 
nae prescribes in most cases of skin eruptions 
rcise, and poor blood. These wafers are put 
up in a-concentrated form, which makes 
May them act quickly and thoroughly. 
ni, as You can get Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
B at any drug store at 50 cents a box. Be- 
seas gin taking them today and then look at 
song yourself in the mirror in a few days, and 
; find all those awful pimples, blackheads, | 
—_ acne, boils, liver spots, rash, eczema and 
inks: that muddy complexion rapidly disap- 
and pearing and your face cleared like the 
, petal of a flower. 
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Iles, 
flow- 
jack, 
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ives But I Banished it Forever, Never to 
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wary standing all my 
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there isnotasign 
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line rid of it through 
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p4 vice of a friendiy 
. Scientist, a Pro- 

ai sessor. of Chemistry, at au English University. 
7 end tréatment he advised is so thorough, simple 

j it Ama, to Use that I wantevery other sufferer 
ae) + merica to know about it. It worked such a 
nde- Change in ‘ ne . 
rof that I of my appearance and my happiness 
“irst tiven gladly waive my natural feelings of sensi- 
ni aflicted’ ne will tell broad-cast to all who are 
te never to veehid destroyed every trace of hair, 
oll; full Acta “mg a sufferer and would like to have 

¥ acer se just send along your name stating | 
SC. ceut stam hed Miss and address, and a two 

Ceive er’ con return postage, and you will re- 

return mail a. experience and advice by 
Y. Jetikins, Sui ress your letter, Mrs. Kathryn 


Tanton, } 








For along time I was sorely troubled by a 
hideous growth of Superfluous Hair on my face 


nog 341, J.S. Duckworth Apartments, 








dome. The position was most important 
iu the entire decorative scheme. 

The background of the lantern is air 
and sky, against which a female figure 
attended by two cherubs represents the 
Human Understanding ever looking to 
the future for greaterachievements. For 
the collar Mr. Blashfield designed a 
composition which should complement 
the architectural features of the dome. 
Kight ribs of the dome end in the col- 
lar, which clamps them all together and 
supports the lantern resting upon it. 
Hight principal figures and four second- 
ary ones form a compact and progressive 
chronological series showing the develop- 


|ment of our present dey civilization. 


They begin with the cradle of civiliza- 
tion in the East: Kgvpt, Written Rec- 
ords; Judea, Religion; Greece, Philos- 
ophy; Rome, Administration; Islam, 
Physics; The Middle Ages, Modern: Lan- 
guages; Italy, the Fine Arts; Germany, 
the Art of Printing; Spain, Discovery ; 
England, Literature; France, Emanci- 
pation; and America, Science. 

Here we have an example of a superb 
interior decoration, true to the essentials 
of morai art in both decorative and 
functional qualities, placed where it is 
seen by thousands of yearly visitors. 

In the east corridor, Mr. Jolin W. Alex- 
ander has six illustrations of the evolu- 
tion of the Book: The Cairn, Oral Tra- 
dition, Egyptian Hieroglyphics, Picture 
Writing, The Manuscript Book, and the 
Printing Press. Here we find the salient 
qualities of Mr. Alexander's work, — 
beauty, imaginaion, and originality. 

Eliin Vedder’s decoration of the lobby 
of the reading room is singularly signif- 
icant in its union of allegory and realism. 
The series progresses through Govern- 
ment, Corrupt Legislation, Anarchy, 
Good Administration, Peace and Pros- 
perity. In all of Vedder's work may be 
felt the classic quality, a noble simplic- 
ity, a penetrative discernment that sees 
the type beneath fleeting details. 

Other native decorators of note have 
completed the artistic scheme. 

Kine work has been done in the public 
buildings of many states to keep «before 
the public eye scenes of patriotic inter- 
Probably the most notable example 
State House at St.. Paul, Minn, 


est. 
is the 


| La Farge decorated the court room, Two 


great allegories on canvas, Discoverers 
and Civilizers at the Ilead Waters of the 
Mississippi, and Minnesota, the Granary 
of the World, observing all the essentials 
of mural art, adorn the Assembly 
Chamber, 

The Iowa State Capito! contains Blash- 
field’s ‘‘Westward,’’ and the lamented 
Frank D. Millet’s ‘‘ Treaty of the Trav- 
erse de Sioux.’’ In the rotunda and hall 
oft the enlarged Boston State House are 
decorations by Simmons, Walker and 
Reed. For the Capitol at Harrisburg, 
Pa., were planned splendid and impres- 
sive decorations by Abbey, Alexander, 
Violet Oakley and Van Ingen. Miss 
Oakley is the first American woman to 
be piven such a commission, 

The people of Baltimore have not 
limited themselves to American artists in 
the embellishment of their court house. 
While both Turner and Blashfield have 
murals there, yet ‘‘Tihe Surrender of 
Cornwallis,’’ in four panels, is done by 
the distinguished French septuyenarian, 
Jean Paul Laurens. 

Mural painting as a factor in education 
is being recognized by school authorities, 
New York and Chicago taking the init- 
iative. The spacious auditorium of tlie 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York, 
has panels by Turner on each side of the 


rostrum, commemorative of the opening | 


of the Erie Canal, in 1825. 

The Morris Iligh School occupies a 
historic site and is named in honor of 
Gouverneur Morris. Mr. K. W. Dem- 
ing, of New York, was selected by com- 
petitive examination to decorate the wall. 
One scene is laid in the old State House, 
Philadelphia, when Morris was address- 
ing the Convention assembied to frame 
the Constitution; the second mural is 
based onan historic incident of 1842, 
which occurred near the present situation 
ot the high school; Cornelius Van Tien- 
hoven is making a treaty in the house of 


| Johannes Bronk with the Indian sachem 


Mongockouone. 

Special notice should be made of John 
La Farge, the yreatest decorator our 
country has produced. He was born in 
New York, in 1835, and died in Igio. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 












Every 


backache, _lassitude, 


of misery. 


or those around her. 





Beecham’s Pills and have richer, 














Woman Need 


a corrective medicine at 
times when she feels out-of- 
sorts—when she has headache, 


depression and a general sense 


At such times she cannot be ex- 
pected to be good for much to herself 


Beechams 
Pills 


“The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World'*’ 


are the reliable help every woman needs. 
few small doses will correct the digestive or- 
gans, stimulate the liver and regulate the bowels, 


When these organs are in good order, all your bodily 
functions will be performed naturally and | properly. 


and a healthy look instead of a sallow skin, 
try them, you will realize why Beecham’s Pills are 


‘The World’s Family Medicine |W 


Directions of special value to women are with every box. 


\ 


S 








nervous 


A 


Take 
purer blood, clearer eyes 
As sure as you 


» 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c and 25c. 
If your dealer should not have them, send price to 
Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal Street, N. Y. 




















Rheumatism 
A Home Cure Given by One Who Had It 


In the spring of 1803 T was attacked by Muns- 





cular and Inflammatory Kheumatism. Ff sult 
fered as only those who have it kuow, lor over 
| three years, I tried remedy after remedy, 
and doctor after doctor, but such relief as I 
received was only temporary. Finally, | found 
“a remedy that cured me completely, avd it has 
never returned, t have given it to a number 
who were terribly afflicted and even bedridden 
with Rheumatism, and it effected a cure in 
every case, 

I want every sufferer from any form of 
rheumatic trouble to try this marvelous healing 
power, Don't send a cent; simply mail your 
name aud address and [ will send it free to try. 
If, after you have used it and it bas proven 
itself to be that long-looked-tor means of curing 
your Rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it, one dollar, but, understand, | do not want 
your money unless you are perfectly satistied 
to send it. Isn't that fair? Why suffer any 
longer when positive proof is thus offered you 
free? Don't delay. Write today. 

Mark H. Jackson 
No. 308 Alhambra Bldg. Syracuse,N. Y. 














Improve your Complexion, | 


your Figure and your Health 


Thousands of beautiful women 
thank Dr. James P, Campbell's 
Sate Arsenic Complexion Waf- 
ers for theirclear, beautiful skin, 
their graceful figure, and good 
health. 

If your complexion needs im- 
provement, if you are weak, ner- 
vous, thin, ubshapely, tired, or in 
aby respect not at your very best 
try Dr. Camptell’s Wafers to-day. 

Used by men and women for 
over 27 years with more than 
satisfactory results, 

Absolutely safe and barmless to 
(inarauteed under the Pure Food and 





auy hody. 
Drugs Act, June 30th 1906, 
$1.00 per box, full 40-day treatment, at all good 





druggists, or sent by mail in plain cover from 


RICHARD FINK COMPANY, 
Dept. 6S, 415 Broadway, New York City. 


po FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
with two sets of envelopes, for 

$3.00. 6) for $2.26, 26 for $1.60, 

Visiting—100 for 50 cents, 50 for 35 cents. 

ar S Professional—100 for 7 cents. 5) for Se, 
Send for samples and prices of our new 
Can not tell them from Steel Plate, Cost less 
than half. Address: 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Weddin S 100 invitations or announcements 
y ss 

Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 1 cents. 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 





Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods nid Kindergarten, We assist 
in securing positions, Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 

Principal colleges. 250 page catalog tree, Write Ook 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
Dept. 








167, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


GOITRE 


Have your Goitre removed without 
taking Medicine or having it cut 
out, We have a convenient,sooth- 
ing appliance which is worn on 
the neck at night and cures while 
you sleep. It checks the growth 
reduces. the enlargewent, and 
stops all pain and distress in a 
shorttime, 20yearssuccers. Write 
: today for free booklet and full 
particulars, including testimon- 
iuls from every State, price, etc, Address the 
Physicians Remedy Co., 44 Sinton Bidg., Cincinnati, 0, 


“THE TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT IN 
CHRISTIANITY” By THEODORE PARKER, 
and other Unitarian literature SENT FREE. 
Address, POST OF FICE MISSION COMMITTEE, 
573 Arch Street, Meadville, Penna. 


Correct copy, twenty tive cents 
Typewriting. thousand words, Prompt mailing. 
O. A. KERSHNER, TAMALCO, ILL. 
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BECOME A NURSE 


“No nurse can afford to be without the course.”’ 
— Martha BE. Bare, Harper, Aan, (portrait) 


We Trained This Nurse at Home 


Weetp you adopt the most attractive pro- 
fession open to women today—a profession 

that willbe of advantage to you, whether you 
practice itor not? Then let us teach you to be- 
come a nurse, 

Thousands of our graduates without previous 
experience, are today earning $10 to $25 a week. 

Write for ‘‘How I Became a Nurse’ and our 
Year Book, explaining our correspondence and 
home practice method; 370 pages with exper- 
iences of our graduates. 

48 specimen lesson pages sent free to all enquirers 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
373 Main Street, IJith Year Jamestown. N.Y. 
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' No need to tie up 650 to 6100 in a typewriter; } | 
the Bennett is a real, dependable writing ma- }} | 
chine — incidentally it’s the first thoroughly ]} | 
successful typewriter sold under 650. The Ben- 
gett couldn't be better built. Made in the same 

ory by the aame men who build the Elliott-Fisher ]! 

Billing Machines, selling from $175 to $1000. More dur- 

a! an even expensive machines, because so simple. 

Only 250 parts. Others have 1700 to 3700 parts. T 

ly practical and proven. Over 26,000 in use. 
many EXCLUSIVE advantages. Among them: 
but 41-2 Ibs. compact and light that it can be carried |, 
in grip or overcoat pocket. All important improvements }\ 
~visible writing, reversible ribbon, etc. 


and MONEY - BACK - UNLESS- 
Send for Catalog SATISFIED GUARANTY and de- 
ecription of machine. 


A FEW MORE LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
C.D. W. Bennett Typewriter Co. , 366 Broadway, New York 


Cut Leather 


Frances Harris 
Art Craft 
Leather 


Excellent for 
Class Instruction 

Beautiful, fascinating, 
practical art ; you or your 
students can easily do it. 
Here are two ideal arti- 
clos: Bag $1.00; Card Case 25c- 
In velvet leather, cut to 
shape and stamped with de- 
sign. Which color—brown 
tun, blue, green orgray. All 
materials and my personal 
lesson for making sent post- 


paid for price. 
Send for Catalog! It's FREE! 


Frances A. Harris, 402 7th Ave., Pelham, N. Y 
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You'll Exjoy : 
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Violin 
























We will give 
you this su- 
rb violin absolutely FREY. 
onderful new system. We will teach you by 
wote in your} home, Violinwts make big money. We guarantee 
to make you a player or no charge, Complete outfit FREE, 


Slingerland’s School of Music, Dept. 6, Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ills. 
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WATCH AND RING FREE 


Moving Picture Machines, 
Bibles, Lace Curtains, Lock- 
ets and Chains, © 
Bracelets, Dinner Sets, Sil- 
verware, Rifles, Violins, 
Accordions, ete., given for 
selling high grade Art and 
PICTURES ji) 
et luceach. Famous works of art, 9 
euch as ‘Christ is Head of this Bi 
House,” “Birth of Christ,”’ ‘The 






















Guard,” and other beautiful - 
ures in natural colors. nals 
cost of dollars, Nota 
trashy ure in the lot. Size 
12216 ins. You Will Sell Our 
Famous Pietures, Where You 
Failed to Sell Others, Send 
for 20 of our handsomest plotures, 
epecially selected, and large illust- 
ted pomnion list. You can gell 

themin 10 minutes. Send us $2, and premium will be semtat once. MONEY 
MOCK LF NOT BATISFLED. ALTON WATCH & MDSE. CO. , Dept. 102, Chicag? 













| windows are the wonder of all who stand 
| within their radiant ylory. 


‘confidence of his chief than Jackson. 


| entire matter in your hands,’’ 
; content that everything possible would 


_do God’s will, to make as short work as 


| ready 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


His classical education made him famil- 
iar with the thought and expression of 
classic literature. Influences of culture 
and refinement surrounded him from his 
| earliest days. Travel in foreign cities 
| bought him in contact with the best that 
Kuropean civilization could offer. Se- 
cure in ample means, there was not the 
struggle with poverty and obscurity. 

His decoration of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, has already been mentioned. The 
next year he placed paintings in the 
chancel of St. Thomas Church, New 
| York. He worked in conjunction with 

the architect and sculptor. On eaclhi side 
| of the réredos, modeled by St. Gaudens, 

he painted a scene from the Resurrection, 
| Fire destroyed the building, and thus 
one of the noblest artistic achievements 
was lost to us. 

In the Church of the Ascension, New 
| York, is his sublime portrayal of the 
| Ascension, considered by many the finest 
‘example of mural art in this country. 
Its composition suggests Raphael, 

With opalescent glass, he gave the world 
what is called American ‘‘stained’’ glass. 
Some of the richest color creations have 
| been produced by the use of it. His 


! 
} 


For noble 
inspiration he has no rival. 

Rapidly we have followed the rise and 
progress of mural art in this country. It 
imay be correlated with history, geog- 
raphy and literature throughout the year. 


Stonewall Jackson 
(Continued from page 19) 


known as ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, No 
officey ever possessed more implticitly the 


Lee never said to Jackson, ‘' Dojust so!’’ 
IIe said, ‘‘General Jackson, I leave the 
and rested 


be done for the betterment of the cause. 

Some have taxed Jackson with bound- 
less military ambition, but this is not 
the impression of those who knew him 


well. ‘‘As I look over the letters re- 
ceived from him on the battlefield,’’ 
writes Mrs. Preston, ‘‘I find in none of 


them any allusion to or any thirst tor 
military fame. To serve his country, to 


possible of the feasful struggle, to be 
for death, if at any moment it 
should come to him,—these were upper- 
most in his mind. ¥ Receiving 
on one occasion a letter from him, just 
when the struggle was at its hottest, and 
his brilliant movements were the aston- 
ishment and admiration of the whole 
country, what was my surprise to find 
not an allusion to what he had done, not 
a word about the great victory, not a 
hint of the forced marches and of the 
tragic scenes about him. An old servant 
who belonyed to him, and for whom he 
had a most tender regard, had just died, 
and it was of this ‘dear old Amy,’ as he 
called her, that the victor, whose name 
was on every lip, sat down in his tent 
and wrote,”’ 

Jackson was a firm State's Rights man, 
not a Secessionist in the ordinary recog- 
nition of the term. Like his chief, he 
was ‘from principle, by education, and 
by previous military service in the United 
States army, a true lover of his whole 
country; but he felt that his paramount 
allegiance was due to his own State ; and 
when she declared war, he did not hesi- 
tate to obey her call.’’ He fought as be- 
came a true soldier, recognizing the 
spirit and motive of his antagonists, and 
allowing them a full measure of respect, 
never so much as even alluding to them 
as ‘‘Yankees.’’ He had a warm place in 
his heart for the negro race, not because 
they were slaves, but because they were 
human beings with souls to save. He 
founded a Sunday School for them in 
Lexington, and kept it going by no little 
personal exertion. He seems to have ac- 
cepted slavery, not as a thing desirable 
in itself but as something ‘‘allowed by 
Providence for ends which it was not his 
business to determine.’’ 

Jackson was shot by mistake by his own 
men, in the twilight hours at Chancel- 
lorsville (1863). Three balls struck him 
at the same instant. ‘‘One penetrated 
the palm of his right hand and was cut out 
that night from the back of his hand. A 
second pussed around the wrist of the 
left arm and out through the left hand. 


halfway from shoulder to elbow. The 
large bone of the upper arm was splin- 
tered to the elbow-joint, and the wound 
bled freely.’? *Ile was placed upon a 
litter, and hurried as carefully as possible 
back within the lines. That night the 
left arm was amputated. Jackson stood 
the ordeal well, and the next day firm 
hopes were entertained for his recovery. 
He was borne by easy stages to a com- 
fortable lodging house near Guinea’s 
Station, not far from Spottsylvania Court 
House. Here, wise and watchful surgeons 
and loving friends did their best, but in 
vain. The great hero sank day by day 
with symptoms of pneumonia and some 
pains of pleurisy. 

Through unavoidable deteution, Mrs. 
Jackson did not reach her husband’s bed- 
side for nearly a week. ‘Then he was too 
spent with the anguish of his wounds, 
too near the silence of the grave to do 
more than murmur to her, ‘‘Speak 
louder ; I want to hear all you say,’’ and 
to caress the smiling, briglt-eyed baby 
daughter whom she carried in her arms, 
From his wife’s firm lips the dying hero 
learned that the gates of Heaven were 
ajar for lis entrance, and bravely con- 
trolling her own heartbreaking grief, she 
sat by his side, ministering to his wants 
and singing the sacred songs which he 
loved, until his spirit had soared away to 
enter therein, on the quiet of the Sabbath 
afternoon, May 16, 1863. Then, when all 
was over and she had followed him to 
the grave, she returned to her father’s 
house and hid her bowed head, resolving 
to live only for the dear baby to whom 
the dying tather had whispered almost 
with his last breath, ‘‘My sweet one, my 
treasure,’’ 

Jackson’s body rests, as he himself 
asked, ‘‘in Lexington, in the Valley of 
Virginia.’’ Here, in his home town, 
also stands a lite-size statue of the great 
hero, unveiled July 22, on the anniver- 
sary of the day he pained the immortal 
name of ‘‘Stonewall.’’ The spot where 
he was so fatally wounded in the shades 
of the Wilderness is marked by a large 
quartz rock. 








REFERENCES 
‘*Life of Jackson,’' by His Wife; 
‘*Stonewall Jackson,’’ American Crisis 


Biographies ; ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson's Way’’ 
(Song); ‘'Personal Reminiscences of 
Stonewall Jackson,’’ Century, Vol. IX. ; 
‘*Stonewall Jackson's Last Battle,’’ Cen- 
tury, Vol. IX. 


*Stonewall Jackson’s Last Battle,” Century, 





President Elect Woodrow Wilson is a 
successful and devoted teacher who has 
reached the highest position in the na- 
tion. Bornin Staunton, Virginia, in 1856, 
he received his early education in the 
schools of Augusta, Ga. Ais father 
was a Presbyterian minister and Presi- 
dent Wilson is a member of that denomi- 
nation. He was a student at Davidson 
College, Columbia, S. C., in 1873-4 and 
entered Princeton University in 1875, 
graduating in 1879. Jolins Hopkins gave 
him his Ph.D. in 1886, Ile has received 
the degree of LL.D. from nine of our 
greatest universities and Yale University 
gave him the degree of Litt.D. in igor. 
A born teacher, he practiced law for only 
a year at Atlanta, Ga., when he gave it 
up and began to teach. His first position 
was at Bryn Mawr college where he gave 
three years as associaie professor of his- 
tory and political economy; the next 
was in the same position for two years 
at Wesleyan University, when he went 
to Princeton where he taught jurisprud- 
ence and politics for twelve years before 
becoming president of the University, 
eight years later. In 1910 he was elected 
governor of New Jersey, and in 1912 he 
was chosen President of the United 
States. 





Who hath a book hath but to read 
And he may be a king, indeed. 
His kingdom is his ingle nook, 
All this is his who hath a book. 
—W. D. Nesbitt. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
Open to Men and Women 
$90.00 month. Annual vacations, Short hours. 
No “layoffs.” PARCELS POST means thousands 
of Postal ee “Pull”? unnecessary. 
Farmers eligible. Write iminediately for free 
list of positions open. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
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est’ buy. 

ew York 

O Our enorm. 

ous cash purchasing power enabled ug 

this year to secure the world’s choicest 

designs and weaves at unheard of low 

prices, even for this famous auction 
event. Wonderful bargains in 

Axminster, Wilton and Ve}. 

Is and 


cone 

omy. These beautiful, artistic 
and durable Rugs, Carpets and 
Linoleums, if. bought in the rege 
ular way, would seem an extrave 
gance, but we are now offering them to you ata 


Direct Saving of 30% to 50% 


Even your home dealer could not buy this floor cover. 
ing at our low price. We can furnish you a 9x12 foot Pure 
Worsted Tapestry Brussels Rug in the latest medallion 
and all over patterns at $8.35. is is only, one example of 
these wonderful bargains. When we - “Bargains,” we 
mean values of overwhelming magnitude—not just lower 
than anybody else but — da rock bargain prices 
that are unapproachable by any Manufacturer, Dealer or 
Catalog House in the world, because we _ buy at Auction, 
Receivers’, Sheriffs’ and Forced Factory Sales. 


FREE FINE RUG CATALOG 


iN NATURAL COLORS 


*) Send for your copy right now, before the supply is ex. 
hausted. i 





ith this catalog before you, showing the 
- natural colors, you can sit down quietly at home with your 
family at your side and make your selection of , 
Carpets, Linoleums, etc., from astock many times greater 
than even the largest city store could show you. Our 
stock includes not only floor covering, but everything 
'y pletely furnish your home, in furniture, 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, house furnishing 
geet lace curtains, also a complete line of family linens, 
t’s all in our Free Catalog A. D. rite for it. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 
Rug Dept.AD128, 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


ine First $10 


the 


that takes the 
effort to save! 


If you Succeed, you will continue saving and 
can achieve independence. 


10 Monthly Payments of $9.60 each, or 
20 “ ies “4.65 “ ,ona 
“FIRST—$100— BUILDER” 
Subscription will bring you a $100 Coupon 

Note based on the ownership of 


CALIFORNIA REALTY 


and yielding 6 per cent—and more, accord- 
ing to its term. 

If you find you cannot complete your sub- 
scription and build up this first $100 invest- 
ment, all payments you have made, upto 
the final payment, will be returned to you, 
on demand—with interest. 

If, however, you complete your subscription 
and get your $100 interest bearing Coupon 
Note, you will recognize the advantage of 
sucha method of saving and can continue 
building up a substantial capital sum out of 
your present income, for your future use. 
Send today for folder giving full particulars 

of “FIRST—$100—-BUILDERS” 


Provident Investment Co. 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


617 A. Hill St. Los Angeles, Cal, 







































Complete Scholarship 


R F R E E 
, « on 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
‘We mean just what we say. We arede’ 
termined to prove tothe public generally, 
B, the wonderful success of our exclusive) 
| methods. If you love the beautiful, we 
N guarantee to teach you Art, Youleatt) 
at home, by mall and in yoursprt 
















SINCE 1795 FAVORITE 


FOR INFLAMED AND WEAK 


Gives 

almost instant relief 

and is easily applied For bathing 

the eyes it 1s indispensable * Booklet! 
¢ SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Y JOHN 1. THOMPSON, SONS & CO. 
165-9 RIVER ST., TROY, N. Y- 
——— od 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in = 
culture, Horticulture, Flericu‘ture, Le 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and wer 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the 1 Gor 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig 0 
nell University and other eminent per 
ers. Over one _Dandeet Home & 
Courses under able professors 
Prof, Brooke collenes. 250 page catalog free. Write te 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SC 
Dept. 136 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























Buta third passed through the left arm 





Dep’t J 99 Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Greatest Help to Educators Ever Published 


‘I 
) THE LITERATURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
OR 


From 680 to 1904. Its History, Evolution and Value as shown in . 


=|The Library of Literary Criticism 


DRO LIGHT VOLUMES OVER 6,000 PAGES 250 PORTRAITS 
ms Edited by CHARLES WELLS MOULTON, assisted by a corps of able contributors 

















lly ate 
y way 
came THE LITERATURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, | quotations presenting material facts, anecdotes, gleanings 


from letters and historical fragments, illustrative of the 
author and his surroundings, the source from which each 
quotation is taken being accurately given. 


sa¢ @ from the beginnings in the seventh century, up to nineteen 


~ hundred and four, is exhibited in this Library on a novel 
oer, i pean. 


a In chronological order, the builders of Anglo-Saxon Mr. Charles. Wells Moulton has devoted to the prepara- 
0 4 iW : € : 7 7 gre i lO . . . ; ‘ 
am literature, over one thousand in number; are here intro-| ation of this work nearly a quarter of a century, and with 


ree MZ duced in the light of the judgment passed upon their works, 
woe severally and collectively, by the great legders of thought 
L0G and masters of expression—the criticism, * favorable or ad- 


the assistance of many men of letters in the United States 
and abroad has succeeded in producing a work unique in 


ORS . . - . oe? . yay 1 an ] mnarYr ‘ ] of ‘ ; i” ia 
ne M verse, being literally quoted and, usually; beginning with | Conception and in character. Many libraries, publie and 
‘er M the writings of contemporaries and ending with those of | Private, were visited and more than thirty thousand vol- 


umes and documents, some of them rare and not generally 
accessible, were searched for the material of which The 
Library of Literary Criticism is composed. 


rat WM living authorities. 
treed Acquaintance with each author under review is formed 
ines through a compilation under the heading of ‘‘Personal,’’ of 


IN THE HANDS OF TEACHERS 








‘*For concise, accurate criticism for secondary 


’ 1 pedia of literature, the “‘Library of Literary 
schools we consider it the best work on our refer- 1 





the Library of Literary Criticism has been 
found to be a practical and serviceable tool, 
affording more ready insight into every phase 
of English literature than any other work, 
furnishing absolutely authentic sources of in- 
formation otherwise obtainable only through 
laborious research, enabling the teacher to 
make up his own estimate of an author from 
the verdicts that have been passed upon his 
works by critics and scholars through succes- 
sive centuries, and offering, besides, ‘ the ma- 
terial for an exhaustive study of the art, 
science and history of literary criticism itself. 


‘We now have accessible in most convenient form, 
the opinions of practically all the essayists and 
critics concerning every author in our literature. 
The value of such a work to every student of Eng- 
lish and to all libraries which aim to instruct in 
literature cannot be too highly estimated.’’—Kp- 
WwaRD W. HALL, Lib’n, Colby College, Me. 

“We have found the work a valuable addition to 
our resources.’’—W. I. FLETCHER, Lib’n, Amherst 
College, Mass. 

“One of the most useful books of reference in 
our library.’? EK. H. Russki.L, Principal, State 
Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 

_"Exceedingly valuable for reference to aryone 
interested in literature.”—C. F. BOYDEN, Supt., 
Taunton, Mass. 

“Scope and character make it a distinctive aid to 
the student.”°—W. E. St#arns, Principal, Newark, 
NJ. High School. 

Has proven a very useful work to our English 
classes,’’—F. R. PARKER, Lib’n, State Normal and 
Training School, Cortland, N. Y. 

This work equips a professor in one certain line 

ter thana life-long study could do.’’—FRANCIS 
5. derren, Lib’n, Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

- For literary study it furnishes a positive help, 
hitherto not obtainable.’’—O. I. WooprEy, Supt., 
Passaic, N. J. 


BINDING 





ence shelves.’? — NORA MACQUILLEN, Principal, 
Valparaiso, Ind., High Scliool. 

‘*Occupies a unique place among works of refer- 
ence and is well-nigh indispensable to the student 
of literature.”,—ARTHUR CUNNINGHAM, Lib’n, In- 
diana State Normal School, Terre Haute. 

‘‘Seems to have been done with the care and 
ample resources the large scope demanded, and is a 
very valuable labor saver.’’—WM. BAYARD CRAIG, 
Chancellor, Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 

‘*It is one of the most valuable works of reference 
that we have, valuable not only to the person mak- 
ing special literary research, but to the general 
reader as well.”,—ANNA M. BAKER, Lib’n, State 
Normal School, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

‘‘Hlas proven very useful for reference purposes 
and is full of instructive reading. I regard it as a 
most valuable addition to the resources of our Eng- 
lish department.’’—W. H. CRAWSHAW, Prof. Eng- 
lish Literature, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 

‘* Have found it very useful. The work has proven 
to be accurately and well done.’’—HuGH WALKER, 
Prof. St. David’s College, Lampeter, S. Wales. 

‘These books are a necessity to the literary worker 
and a splendid guide to the general reader who 
wishes to know the Lest that has been thought and 
said in the world.’?—iFRANK Hyarr SmirH, Lec- 
turer English Literature, University of Buffalo, N.Y. 

“Likely to be almost indispensable to teachers 
and those interested in literary history—and not 
soon to be superseded.’’—RkEv. C.W. LEFFINGWELL, 
St. Ma¥¥’s School, Knoxville, Il. 


CRITICAL ESTIMATES 


After the publication of the first volume, 
the learned reviewer of the New York Times, 
in a highly commendatory article, expressed 
this thought : 

“It seems tous that so many uses may be 
made of this work that its exact value is hard 
to determine.”’ 

Being unlike any other history or encyclo- 


REGULAR PRICE 





Criticism’? had to be put to actual use and 
tested before its full scope and manner of util- 
ity could become apparent. ‘The best oppor- 
tunity for such test being afforded in the libra- 
ries, the following brief excerts from critical 
estimates may serve to show the result : , 


‘*Most valuable to our readers and in constan, 
use.’’—H. W. PARKER, Lib’n, Mechanics’ Institutet 
I Fou Gs 

‘*Kxceedingly useful and very popular among the 
patrons of the library.”’—H. M. Utizry, Lib’n, 
Detroit Pub. Lib. 

‘*The most valuable work yet published as a ref- 
erence work on English and American literature.’’ 
—W. HE. HENRY, Lib’n, Indiana State Library. 

‘*The possession of this compendium of criticism 
will save much trouble and research in this and 
other libraries.’’— FREDERICK M. CRUNDEN, Lib’n, 
St. Louis Pub, Lib. 

‘Found extremely useful in this library-’’—WIL- 
LIAM BEER, Lib’n Howard Memorial Library, New 
Orleans. 

‘*Will be of inestimable assistance to us,’’—JOHN 
J. PuGu, Lib’u, Columbus, O., Pub. Lib. 

‘*It is a great work, of great value to every stud- 
ent of literature and criticism.’’--WALTER R. BE'- 
TERIDGE, Lib'n, Theological Seminary, Rochester, 
NYY. 

‘‘An almost exhaustless mine of literary biblio- 
yraphy, a fact which adds greatly to its value.’’ 
HENRY O. SIBLEY, Lib’n Syracuse University 


EIGHT ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES OF 
800 PAGES EACH. 250 PORERAITS. 


VOLUME I Period 680—1638 
VOLUME II Period 1639—1729 
VOLUME III Period 1730—1784 
VOLUME IV Period 1785—1824 
VOLUME V __ Pefiod 1825 —1854 
VOLUME VI_ Period 1855—1874 
VOLUME VII Period 1875—18go 
VOLUME VIII Period 1891 —1¢04 


Indexes to authors aud to crittes~ 200 pages—in Volume VI1T 


SPECIAL PRICE 


Library Style, Green Silk Cloth, Gilt Top... $40.00 ..................$27.50 
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52.00 
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34.67 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 


As the editor of the Library of Literary Criticism I have a limited number of these work that, by special arrangement with my publishers, 
am enabled to offer to teachers and librarians at the above special prices—a discount of 3314% from the regular _ vices. 


Terms of payment to suit the purchaser. 


fe One volume sent (express prepaid) for examination, to Superintendents, Principals and Librarians, on request. 


<#/8 Charles Wells Moulton, 348 Hudson Street, - Buffalo, N. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Universal Encyclopedia 


Covers every phase of history, invention, discovery and science in the 
world. All subjects are placed in one alphabetical arrangement. It 
is a regular Encyclopedia in the full meaning of the word and stands 
the most searching examination. Clear, accurate articles by competent 
authorities treat all subjects with sufficient fullness. Pronunciation of 
proper names; scientific names of animals, plants, etc., in addition to 
popular names; places, persons, living and dead, characters of litera- 
ture; these are some of the features of this work not found in larger 
Encyclopedias. It is thoroughly up-to-date, and covers the whole 
range of human knowledge. Jn HISTORY— Each country of the 
world is treated separately at length, including Servia, Norway, Pana- 
ma Canal, ete. BIOGRAPHY —Great men and women, dead and living. 

CIENCE—Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Electricity, Geology, Phys- 
iology, Meteorology, Light, Heat, including Radium, etc. INVENTION 
—Including Wireless 'Telegraphy, rs FPO ete. THE WORLD’S 
PROGRESS—In Discovery, Industries, Manufactures, Mechanics, New 
Processes, etc. RELIGION—Denominations, Sects, Schisms, Orders, 
etc. GEOGRAPHY—Continents, Oceans, Cities, Towns, Mountains, 
Rivers, etc. ANIMALS, PLANTS, of all species; ARCHEOLOGY , 
GOVERNMENT, LABOR PROBLEMS, MILITARY and NAVAL 
affairs, battles, wars, etc. ; all of these subjects and many more are han- 
dled in detail in all the thousands of sub-divisions which they comprise. 

The Universal Encyclopedia, as above described, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 1% inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages, Printed on good paper, in 
good clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page 
Atlas of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in 
substantial library buckram, with red leather title label on back of 


each volume. 
Publisher’s Price $10.00. OUR SPECIAL PREPAID PRICE $6.00. 


AN EASY WAY 


to secure this work is by sending us the subscriptions of your friends 
for Norma Instructor and Primary Pians. 


HERE ARE OUR OFFERS 


Universal Encyclopedia Free for sending ten subscriptions at $1.25 each 
i ee for sending nine Ee at 1.25 each and $ .65 extra 

for sending eight 1.25 each and 

for sending seven 1.25 each and 

for sending six 1.25 each and 

for sending five 1.25 each and 

for sending four 1.25 each and 

for sending three at 1.25 each and 

for sending two at 1.25 each and 


Normat Instructor and Primary Plans are so well and favorably known that 
several subscriptions can easily be secured in any locality and in many places the 
full ten, enabling yon to get the Encyclopedia free asa reward for your services, 
can easily be secured. 

Practica Sexections, fully described elsewhere in this journal, will be given 
free of charge to each person subscribing to either Normau Instructor or Primary 
Prans. As this is a fine and very helpful book to teachers, being able to offer it to 
each subscriber will assist you greatly in securing subscriptions. 

You can send in subscriptions as secured, if you prefer, receiving credit for 
them to apply on the Encyclopedia, and receive the Encyclopedia when you have 
completed your work. 

Sample Copies of publications with which to work will be sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


1.30 extra 
1.90 extra 
2.50 extra 
3.20 extra 
3.80 extra 
4.40 extra 
5.00 extra 


at 
at 
at 
at 
at 





The Chicago Herald says: “A care- 
ful examination shows it to to be a 
work of genuine excellence, ... It 
istdifficult to see how a greater mass 
of information could have been cram. 
med into the same compass, ,.. Every 
page bears witness to the care and 
ao of their (the editors) 
abors.’”’ 




















Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. ‘The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this, his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Kdson M, Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Invested in U. S. 4!4’s at 105, brokerage 14%, 
4-5 as much in Union Pacific 6’s, at 119°4, broker- 
age }.%, aud three times as much in New York 
7’s at 87!4, brokerage 144; if my entire income is 
$1702 find my investment and also the invest- 
ment in each kind of stock. 

Solution— 

$1.05+$.00% ~$1.05%, cost of $1 of the 
first stock. Then, 
$5 invested in U, S. 4%’s will buy $1°° 
of the bonds and will yield 4°°°x4¥% 
cents=$,1°,. 


$1.197%4+$.00%=$1.20, cost of $1 of U. 
P. 6’s. 


..$4 invested in U. P. 6’s will buy $1, 
of the bonds and will yield 1,°X6 cents 


$5. 

$.873% + $.00% —$.87%, cost of $1 of N. 
Y.7’s. Therefore, 

$15 iuvested in N. Y. 7’s will buy $'2° 
of the bonds and will yield 12°X7 cents 

$1.20. . 

$5 + $4 + $15 = $24, a _ proportional 
investment. 

Ft tho 4+$13=$1.612'/. 

$1.61," +$24— 3316 cents average in- 
come on $1 of the cost. 

$1702-+$.00} §10=25320; .°.$25320=total 
cost of bonds. 

Then, 

2°, Of $25320—$5275, cost of U. S. 4%’s. 

a'r Of $25320— $4220, cost of U. P. 6's. 

3+ of $25825, cost of N. Y. 7’s. 

Two vessels sail from thc same port; one sails 
north 9 miles an hour the other west 12 miles an 
hour; how far are they apart in two days. 

Solution :— 

48 <9=432 miles, distance one vessel 
sails north. 

48 X12-=576 miles, distance other vessel 


sails west. 


Assuming that portion of the earth’s 
surface to be flat, the distance between 
the vessels is the hypothenuse of a right 
triangle whose altitude is 432 and whose 

base is 576, 

/5762-+4322 720 miles, the distance be- 
tween the vessels, as required. 

A grain dealer expended a certain sum of 
money in the purchase of wheat, one and one- 
half times as much in the purchase of barley, 
and twice as much for oats. He sold the wheat 
at a profit of .o5 of the cost, the barley at a profit 
of .o8, and the oats at a profitof .1, receiving for 
all the grains $9740. What did he pay for each 
kind of grain? 

Solution— 

Let 100% 

150% 


cost of wheat, 
cost of barley, and 
200% —cost of oats. 
5% =rate of profit on the wheat, 
84, rate of profit on the barley, 
and 
10%=rate of profit on the oats. 
105 ¥%=selling price of the wheat. 
8% of 150%=12%, profit on the barley. 
Then, 
150 %+-}-12 =162%, selling price of the 
barley. 
10% of 200%=20%, profit on the oats. 
Then, 
200% + 20%==220%, selling price of the 
oats. 
105 @ +162 %+220% 
price. 
487 %=$9740. 
1% = $20. 
100 % = $2000, cost of wheat. 
150% =$3000, cost of barley. 
200 % = $4000, cost of oats. 


487%, total selling 


A farmer sold a teain of horses for $440, but did 
not receive his pay forthem until1 yr. 8 mo. after 
thesale. He had at the same time another offer 
of $410 for them, 
and how much, money being worth 6%? 

Solution— 

The interest on $410, 
at 6% ,=$4I. 

$410-{-$41= $451. ; ; 

$451—$440=$11, loss on a straight sim- 
ple interest basis. 

The interest on $1, 
6% ,=§.10. 


for I yr. 8mo., at 


Did he gain or lose by the sale 


fori yr. 8 mo., | 
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For All Material 

Needed to Build 

This Beautiful Home 

Shipped to any Point in U. S. 
This is the world’s greatest offer on come 
lete homes—the opportcnity you have 
een waiting for. Nomatter where you 

live or how great or small your income, 

a home is within your reach. xe) 

material furnished you wiil ke brard 


new, of vastly superior quality to 


any that you could possibly cb- 


tain elsewhere—ard at about 
guarantee to you, 


one-half the usual cost. 
AV 
oy We Supp! Eve 


your own ti 
i i. should sey 

a lasting proof 
our faith in the a 
wesupply—and thisy 








We Trust You 
our guaranteed,high qual- 
ity material for a term of 
from 1 to5 years, mak- 
to move into a brand 
new home of your 
own, right > 
investment. 
Greatest Home \ to build the homes gh 
Bullding Plan Book, consisting of al} 
and finishing lumber, 
ing, siding, laths, shingves 
To work, doors, windows, mould 
You. guttering, spouting, locks, hi 
weights and cord, all paints—ing 
exterior paint, shellac, putty and 
fact everything except plaster and 
work, heating and plumbing, 
Your _ We furnish money-saving quotatioy 
Own ~ 
FREE Magnilicent The hans 
To Pay Han Book over dain 
sent to you absolutely free, without any obligation 
art. i 
tolors, also compicte floor plans. Write for it tody, 
Harris Home Company, 
350( Loomis St., Dept.52, Chicago, 
WE PA 50%. Thousands of dollars in successtalm 
Send US your Poems. Songs or Melodie 
DAY. Acceptance guaranteed if available. LA 
CONCERN IN ‘ 
gince fo secure copyright. Booklet FREE. 
DU Dept, 149, 


We offer you the use of 
ing it possible for you 
at a very smal. 
this_advertisement, and ; 
Offer Ever @) 
Made A\ 
side and outside finish, hard 
sary finishing oils, window 
and Plants, compleu, 
Time 
P 
It shows interior and exterior of homes ina 
THE COUNTRY. — Washington ¢ 
GDALE CO,, ept WASHINGTON, 





Exceptional Offer 


eptional Offer Egyptian Ivory Novel 


Mirrors, Clocks, Frames, Manicure Sets, Ed 
Write for Free Catalogue Today 
EGYPTIAN IVORY CO., 1046 Broad Street, Providenc, 


Don’t Wear 
A Trus 


After Thirty Years Experience I} 
Produced An Appliance for Met, 
Women or Children That 
Cures Rupture. 








I Send It On Trial. 


If you have tried most everything else, 00 
me. Where others fail is where I have myg® 
success, Send attached coupon today and! 


The above is C. E. Brooks, inven! 
Agpmente, who cured himself and 
giving others the benefit of his expe 
ruptured, write him toc® 
you free my illustrated book on Rupt 
cure, showing my Appliance and giving} 
and names of many people who have # 
were cured, It givesinstant relief wheal 
fail, Remember I use no salves, no harne 
I send on trial to prove what I say is § 
are the judge and once having seen my ® 
book and read it a will be as enthus 
hundreds of patients whose lettcrs be 
read. Fill out free coupon below dnd 
It’s weli worth your time whether you! 
Appliance or not. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


C. E. Brooks, 1516 A State Street, Marshall. 
Please send me by mail in plain wrap} 

illustrated book and full information @ 

Appliance for the cure of rupture. 


BIAIIG, cesccccssccccsse voccccscccceo heim 


ACATORS. 0.0 ccc cece cee ccc ece cee scees arate 
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wsiness English 


WIN HERBERT LEWIS, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of English, Lewis Institute, Chicago 
apew and original work especially suited to 
the needs of high school, academy, and 
first-year college students 


English is a practical book by an educated 

man who knows life. It is compact, thorough, 

jntensely human and interesting. It is 

y but not pedantic, critical but not “‘fussy.”’ 

frdoes not waste time on non-essentials, but is 

direct, Incisive, and convincing. The style is easy, 

dignified, and very readable. Itisa live book, by 

alive man, for live people. , 

The Questions, Directions, and Exercises cover 

1 pages and provide material and directions for 
gsextended study as may be desired. 


7 pages Postpaid, $1.40 
JaSalle Extension University 


2715-17-19 Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 











The Holbrook Reader 
for Primary Grades 
jwPages. Full Cloth. Illustrated. With Word List. 
PRICE 35c 
(Question Book FREE for teachers whose scholars are using the book) 

This book has been prepared by Miss 
Florence Holbrook of the Forestville School, 
Chicago. Itis the story of a boy, describ- 
ing incidents in the life of an ordinary boy, 
touching on his birthday and Christmas 
festivities, and his every day life at home, 
atschool, and at play. 

Not a basic reader but prepared definitely 
asa supplementary book in deference to 
the wishes of many of our friends and cus- 
tomers who feel a real need for more read- 
ing work in the first year of school. Not a 
story book, and yet it consists of a contin- 
uous and related series of incidents. Kvery 
picture is made to illustrate the text and 
the words are not beyond the vocabulary of 
achildof that age. 

Copiously illustrated, with vocabulary, a 
series of questions, and suggestions for 
teachers. Printed on a grade of paper made 
especially for this book, andin a distinc- 
tive color. 

Philip’s talks with his mother, his games 
with his playmates, and his work in school 
aresubjects of common experience and in- 
terest, The lad has an interestin birds and 
flowers and trees, fostered by his teacher. 
He is taught consideration for those less 
fortunate than himself, and courtesy for all. 
Obedience, kindness, patriotism, generos- 
ity,and fine manners should be cultivated 
and are indirectly suggested inthe relations 
ot Philip to his parents, friends and society. 

For sample copies and graded list of 
School Classics address the publishers 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 
(3-633 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 











Quilt Patterns 


We want every quilter to have 
our bovk of 450 Designs, contain- 
ing the prettiest, queerest, scarc- 
est, most grotesque patterns ever 
thought of, from old log cabin 
tostarsand puzzle designs, also 
crazy stitches and circulars. 
sent postpaid, for six 2c stamps 
(or silver dime.) 


| Ladies’ Art Co., Block 29,St. Louis, Mo. 


petiluous Hair-Growths Killed 


Iknow all about superfluous hair and will cheer- 
lly tell you HOW, inthe privacy of your own 
om, you can actually cure yourself of this obnox- 
us and humiliating disfigurement. Address 
oise Clark, Syracuse New York, 

300, Send Stamp. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


*$440X$.To=$44, bank discount. 

$440—$44=$390. tem 

$410 —$396—$14, loss, if discounted at 

ank. 

The amount of $1, 
6%, $1.10. 

$440-—-$1.10—$400, present worth of the 
note by true discount. 

$410—$400—$10, loss, if discounted by 
true discount. 


for 1 yr. 8 mo., at 


Aliveryman borrowed money at 6% to pur- 
chase a horse. The horse, which cost him $90, 
earned $1 a day,and the expenses of keeping him 
each day was one-third percent of the purchase 
price. At theend ofa year the liveryman sold 
the horse for $70. How much did he gain ifthe 
horse worked 312 days during the year? 

Solution— 

The amount of $90 forone year, at 6%, 
= 95.40, purchase money with interest. 

¥%% of $90—$.30, cost of keeping the 
horse per day. 

365 x $.30—$109.50, cost of keeping the 
horse I year. 

$95. 40+ $109.50==$204.90, total expense. 
372 x $1—$312, total earnings. 

$70 == amount realized from 
horse. 

$312+-$70= $382, total amount realized 
from transactions. 

$382—$204.90—$177.10. amount of gain 
as required, 


sale of 


An agent sold a house at 2% commission. He 
invested the net proceeds of the sale in city lots, 
after deducting his commission of #% for buying 
them, and found that his commissions amounted 
to $350. For how much was the house sold, and 
what was the value of the city lots? 

Solution— 

Out of every $1 of the value of the 
house, the agent received first 2c, com- 
mission for selling, and had left 98c_ to 
invest in city lots and to pay himself a 
commission of 3% for so doing. 

yoy Of Q8e— Fi }c, agent’s second com- 
mission on $1 of the sales. 

2ct+iiic #35, total commission on $1 
of the sales. 

But $350-=total amount of commission 
thus received. Then, 

$350 }};=7210; *." 
the house. 

$7210—$350=$6860, value of the city 
lots. , 


$7210- value of 


In a mixture of gold and silver, weighing 64 
ounces, there are four ounces of silver. How 
much gold must be added that there may be %4 
of an ounce of silver in 180unces of the mixture ? 

Solution— 

4-+34-=5%, number of times there are 
18 ounces in the new mixture. Then, 

5% X18 0z.=96 oz., weight of the new 
mixture. 

96 0z.—64 02.32 oz., amount of gold 
that must be added, as required. 


Four men, A, B,C and D, agree todo a piece 
of work for a certain sum of money. A _ re- 
ceived $90.09 and one-thirteenth of what remained. 
B received $100.10 and one-thirteenth of what re- 
mained. Then C received $110.11 and one-thir- 
teenth of what remained, and D received the 
rest, when it was found that each had received 
the same amount. Find the .total amount of 
their wages. 

Solution— 

100%-=total amount of wages received. 

y's of (100% —$90.09) 7)"; {0 — $6.93. 

$90.09+7 %o — $6.93 1's Zo 1983-16, 
A’s share. 

XY of 100% —25%, share of each man. 

I +-$83.16. 





A teacher agreed to teach 9 months for $562% 
and his board, Attheend ofthe term, on ac- 
count of two months’ absence caused by sick- 
ness, he received only $4094. What was his 
board worth per 

Solution— 

I month’s salary=$62 %,and 1 month’s 
board. 

7 months’ salary 
months’ board. 

$437 %—f4o9 
months’ board. 

X% of $28 $14, cost of board per month, 
as required. 


$437 4, and 7 


$28, value of two 


A person in purchasing sugar found that if he 
had bought sugar at5 cents, he would lack 30 
cents of having money enough to pay for it, so 
he bought sugar at 4% cents, and had 45 cents 
left. How many pounds did he buy? 

Solution— 

The difference between lacking 30 
cents and having 45 cents left in a cer- 
tain transaction would be 75 cents. 

5¢—44c=4e, the difference on one 
pound. 

75¢+-4c=150, the number of pounds, 
as required. 

A and B engage to do a piece of work for $385. 
A worked 34 as many days as B, plus £ days, and 
received $175. How many days did each work? 

Solution— 

$385—$175=$210, amount B received. 

*. "Value of } of B’s time=$2rI0. 

Value of | of B’s time=$52%. 

Value of } of B’s time=$157%. 

$175—$157 4 — $1734, amount A received 
for 5 days’ work. 

1 of $1744=$3'4, wages of each man 
per day. 

$175 + $334-=50, A’s number of days. 

$210-:-$3 4-60, B’s number of days. 


A and B traded with equal sums of money. A 
gained asum equal to one fifth of his capital, 
and B lost $220. B then had 4 as much as A. 
How much capital had each at first ? 

Solution— 

Let 3=amount of capital each had at 
first. 

$+1—$, amount of A's capital after a 
certain time. 

3—$220=-amount of B’s capital for same 
time. 

2—$220--3. 

# of the original capital of either= $220. 


1— $110. 


2—$550, amount each had 


required. ‘ 


at first, as 


Ihave a5gallon keg coniaining 3 gallons of 
pure wine and two gallcus of water. How much 
of this mixture must be drawn off and the keg 
filled with pure water to make the mixture half 
and half? : 


Solution — 
Since there is no more pure wine put 
in, there will have to be just one-half 


| gallon of it drawn out, 


+ of the amount first drawn out is pure 
wine, and # of it is water. 

$ of the amount drawn out=% gallon. 

! of the amount drawn out —}4 gallon. 

? of the amount drawn out=-? gallons, 
the amount of the mixture drawn out. 
Then, if § of a gallon of water be poured 
into the cask, it will be full, and since 
2! gallons of this mixture is wine, 2} 
gallons must be water, and the mixture 
is said to be half-and-half. 


One cannot teach a truth clearly if one 
is actually thinking about the teaching 
and not about the truth—G. A. 
Chesterton. 





WASHINGTON CELEBRATION AT 
Novel Washington Progra 

while.” Recitations, Dialogs, Son Cc 
Maxime, Tableaux, Driils, 2be. 

OF THE HATCHET, Popular song. 

Words spicy and witty: music saucy and sympa- 


SIDE, 


THE SONG 


thetic; solo or chorus; 
WASHINGTON GUA 


Unique eperatic drill; introduce: 


dies and guards; quaint courte 


tngton's sterling manhoo 
old plantation melodie: 
WITH TRUM 


“An Afternoon Tea, 
Recitations, Dislogs, Songs, Exercise: 
u TO CELEBRATE, ‘am 
birthdays oF noted en and 
sIn_mat " 
ptr poe erial for all grades. 
fe the cam Grorge : 
other, th for 1 
mATCHET MARCH AND DKILL, 
Wave’ and full directions given; 
ng E OLD GLORY, 
pre ‘or any number. 
to O14 EM OF FREEDOM, 
0 ory. Solo or chorus, 
ry CRUSTY LITTLE PIES. A 
mengion for Washington's Birthday Exercises. 


New, spectacular. 


Sheet mu 


Sheet music. 





esy, grace and gallan 
WASHINGTON: HIS SIN'TH BI famous people, 
DAY PARTY, A dear little play for dear little fo'k. 
gee children’s party in the boy Washington's home. lic. 
HEIR OF MT. VERNON, Colonial Society Play. 
and rare courtesy portra: d. 


8, etc deal, § - 

PET AND DRUM. A _ Patriotic 

Crisp, new Recitations, Stirring Dialogs, Inspiring Songs, 
¢ » etc, Ample material for entire program. 25¢. 

FIN DE. SIECLE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES. 

”" “Historical Tableaux,” 

5 All age '. 

for every holiday, and for 

Contains Washington and Lin- 


les, . 
GEORGE and THE LINCOLN LEAGUE. Two unique dialogs. 
washington, two little girls and chorus in one, 6f. im. 
r ibe. 


Colonial March and Drill. 
; Very effective and pleasing; 16 or 24 toys, 

A patriotic song with rousing chorus. A splendid march-| Yan 
sic, 25e, 


A flag gong sith, plenty of action. A fitting tribute 


“dough’’-ful story, Why the pies were crusty. 
81 Solo, Duet, or chorus, 
rn ECLE LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES, For all grades; practical 

ve, Epig . hes, poems, eongs, recitatione. dialogs, 15¢. 


NTS 


$15.00 per 100. 


All ages. Larger HMatchets, ( 
Cherry Bouquet 


ny program. 26¢. 


Portraits of Washington, 


Valentines 


Wa 
Liv 


, » an Pp. % 
Drops and Booklets, .5c., 30¢., up. 
Novelties, 10¢., 15c., 25c., up to §5, 
Valentine Poste: » Ie, each, 
Valentine Letters, lc., 5¢., ° 
Valentine Surprives (unique and 
sunny), very desirable, be, to, 20e. 


ompendium, 
cxer- 


“Flag 
8. 1de., 


Drill," ete. 


the 


13e, | Contest of the Nations 


Uncle Sam's Beigade (musica! 
drill), Be. 
A:wnerican Patriotic Son Se. 


25e. 





. J 
and Lincoln Souvenirs 
Washington Souvenir Spoons, 20c. each, $2.00 
tchet (2 in.), with bow, 3¢.; 35¢, doz. 


. eac 5 e 
Hatchets and Cherries Combined, 3¢.; 30¢, doz. 
a hit for a > ° y i lags, 12¢. dozen, $1.25 gross, 
RDS AND LADIES OF HONOR, . dozen, 
Fe ° ge, 12¢, dozen, etc.,. ete. 
Lincoln, and other 
22x28 in, 25¢, 5 for $1.00. 


Handsome Lace and Card Valentines, t¢., 2¢., 
3e., 5e., 10¢,, and wu 


provokingly 


Additional Entertainments 


In the Wake of Paul Revere (play), 25¢ 


or Festive Days (dialogs), 30. 
(spectacular), 
ee Doodle’s Trip to Dixie (piay). 15¢e. 
march 


ee, '. 
In Music-Land (bright songs for little folks), 25e.; . 
Nonabel Song Collection (full of good music), 25r. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 


B 
Stencils for February Holidays 


Nothing affords more pleasure than these 
Stencils. No Entertainment ise complete with- 
out them, 

Five-cent Stencils, 18x24 in, Ten-cent Bten- 
cils, 24x36 in. Any eelection of etenci!s 
*lamounting to @e, sent for de, 

WASHINGTON STENCILS, 5c, each: Wash- 
ington and His Mother, Washington and His 
Hatchet, As Surveyor, As Commander-in-Chief. 
As President, Martha Washington. 0c. each: 
Surrender of Cornwallis, Mt. Vernon, Washing- 
ton’s Tomb, Monument, Crossing the Delaware, 
Hatchet and Cherry Border, 

LINCOLN STENCILS, Se, each; Lincoin's 

as President, a z 
Railsplitter, «At Study, Writing 

Proclamation, Emancipation 

Monument, Home at 


Birthplace, Lincoln 
Lincoln the 
Emancipation 
Statue, Lincoln's Statue, 
Sprippeele. 

TALKS ON THE LIVES OF WASHINGTON 
AND LINCOLN (to accompany Stencils), 10¢. 


each, 

VALENTINE STENCILS, 10c, each: Cupid 
Testing Bow, Blindfolded, Cupid Birda and 
Chariot, Mailing the Valentine, Cupid end 
Hearts Border, 

PATRIOTIC STENCILS. Se, each: Amer- 
fean Flag, Statue of Liberty, Child of Liberty, 
U. Ss. Coat of Arme, American Eagle, Flag and 
Liberty Bell, Goddess of Liberty, 100, each: 
Flag Calendar, We Love Old Glory, Young 
Uncle Sam. Uncle Sam and Columbia, Amer- 
lean Fiag. 

Send for Complete Cataloge of Entertain- 
ments, Decorations, ete, 

208, 210, 212 Wright Ave. 
LEBANON, OHIO 


250, 


and 
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OWN A BUSINESS 


WE WILL HELP YOU 


“I made $88.16 firs day: 
}writes Mr. Reed, of One a er aera 
earns $170 a month. Mr. M. L. Smith 
turned out $301 in two weeks. Rev. Craw- 
ford made $7.00 first day. See what others 


have done. 
LET US START YOU 


in Gold, Silver, Nickel and 

metal plating. Prof. Gray’s 

new electro machine plates 

on watches, jewelry, table- 

ware and meta! 

Prof, Gray’s 

New Royal Immer.- 

sion Process latest 

method. Goods come 

Mout instantly with 

fine brilliant, beauti- 

ful thick plate, guar- 

anteed 3 to 10 eo No polishing or grinding, Every 
family, hotel and restaurant want goods plated. 


PLATERS HAVE ALL THEY CAN DO 
People bring it. You can hire boys to do the plating 
as wedo. Men and women gather work for smal! per 
cent. Work is tine—no way to do it better. No exper- 
ieuce required, we teach you. Recipes, Formulas, 
Trade secrets Free, Outfits ready for work when 
received, Materials cost about ten cents to do $1.00 
worth of plating. 

Our new plan, testimonials, circulars and SAMPLE 
FREE. Don't wait. Send us your address anyway, 
GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 

1425 Gray Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Course of Lessons in 
Drugless Healing 


(Mechano-Therapy) 


EE Not one cent 


; to pay, either now 
_ waallaton Pi ne ater 

ns yoursimpler 
you iost Calunbioonemen ot 2 Leo. 
oF vo ao Wh ant Without Cost. 
you NT TO EARN 
$2,500 TO $6,000 A YEAR—if you want an estab- 
lished profession that is remarkably profitable—than send 
for the free course and see what Drugless Healing has to 
offer you. Hundreds of successful graduates demon- 
strate the wonderful efficiency of our methods. (124) 


Remember—This Offer Is Limited! 
Write NOW for FREE Course of Lessons, Get 
the facts, Send postal or letter RIGHT AWAY 

AM ERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 


Dept _:18, 81 W. Randolph St. Chice.go, Til. 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phonograph 


On FREE TRIAL 


right to your own home. Entertain 
your family and your friends, Send it 
back atourexpense if you don't wantto 
keepit, $2 a month now pays 
for a genuine Edison Phono- 
graphat Rock Bottom 
rices and without even 
nterest on monthly pay- 
Send ae, ‘or our 
1 dison 
Catalog. A postal willdo, But send it at once. 


BABSON BROS., Bois, 2¢7"2amrn Pins: 


ACCEPTANCE OF MSS. 


Many rejected manuscripts simply need expert revision 
to muke them available, This Lean give, securing re-* 
sults that count. Such firms as Appleton publish myown 
hooks, and I was recently editor for a leading magazine. 
Address Eprtor, Box 4L,435 West 119 THSt., New York 


25 VALENTINE POST. CARDS 1Oc 


Handsomely colored and assorted, Superior quality ! 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 


““TEACHERS’ TALKS” — for Debates, 

9 Kssays, ete. $1.00 each, 
Miller’s Literary Agency, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
STUD AT HOME. Teachers’ Professional College, 


Austin, Texas, offers the best Professiona 
Courses for teachers. Degrees conferred, Bulletin free, 


TEACHERS MAKE $100 EXTRA MONTHLY 
reporting local information, names, ete, to us for our 
Clients, Confidential, Exclusive. Limited, Enelose Stamp. 
National Information Sales Co. AED Cincinnati, O. 
Orations and Essays—Outlines pre 

Debates pared, Send your sariect and $1.00. 
The Educational Bureau, P. 0, Box 155, Frederick, Md 


WANTED: AMANOR WOMAN all orspare 
® time to secure information for 
us Worke home or travel, Experience not necessary, 
Nothing Ty GOOD PAY. Send stamp for particula 

Address M.8.1 A. 555L Bidg,, indianapolis, Indiana, 






































printed on cards for 2he (sliver o nps). 

100 School Mottoes erie eee 
alike. MOTTO PUBLISHING CO., P, 0, Box 1038, Bangor, Maine, 
OUTLINES for Debates and Essays, Prepared 
to order on given Subjects, 1.00 

each, P.S, Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, Del, 
at home tor a lauge Phila, firm; 

Ladies to Sew good money; steady work; no 


canvassing ; send stamped envelope for prives paid, 
UNIVERSAL CO.,, Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Guaranteed Watch or Gold Plated Bracelet given to 
hoys and girls for placing sample packets Seeds with 
friends. P. PEOPLE’S CO,, B65, York Haven, Pa. 














WRITE YOUR STORY! 


Every man and woman has onewithin them’ 
Learn to write it, anda lucrative carcer 
lies open! Lean help you, Don’t delay; 
write atonce. Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS, 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y., Marazine Editor an: 
Author of “The Plot of the Short Story,” 
(Send 10c for **The Short Road”) 









memory is absolutely essential to 
success, for memory is power. Besuccess- 
in ful— Stop Forgetting! 


oye The Dickson Methodeof Memory Training 
makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops will 
} self-contidence, quick thought, ready speech. 
Write for free bock **How to Remember’’— 
faces, names, studies, also how to secure 

FREE, my32 DeLuxe book, ‘How toSpeakin Publie.”” f 


Dickson MemorySchool 79} Auditorium Bldg. Chicago 





HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 
You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Fduca- 
tional Scientific Apparatus for all subjects, Laboratory 
M 









Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, 
Micro es, Magnifiers, Dissecting Instruments, 
Weights& Measures, Balances, Rules, 
Protractors, Color Wheels and Discs, 
Thermometers, Baro meters, Hygromet- 


ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch Pipes, Magnets, Batteries, 
Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dynamos, 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemical 
Glassware, ete., by sending for our illustrated Cat- 
alogue containing over 1.400 articles for school use, 
CHICAGO APPARATUS CoMPaNy, CHICAGO, ILL. 





To sell on commission —2c to 5c a 
word. SS. resd, criticized, re- 
vised and typed. Story-Writing aud 
Journalism taught by mail. Free 
booklet, ‘*Writing for Profit,’’ 
tells how, gives proof, 


THE NAT. PRESS ASS’N, Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind, 


PLUMES & GLOVES woo sew 
Latest Sanitary Method —Our Specialty — Write 
W.L. Humphreys, 3136 N. Taylor St., Phila.,Pa. 


AGENTS 


days’ credi 











FRAMES Lie, 
Stereoscopes Be. 


PORTRAITS 35c, 
Sheet Pictures Ic. 


Views le Samples and catalog free. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Modern Public School Writing 


* Arm Movement Method 
A book for students’ use based on the course in 
Penmanship conducted by ine inthe Normal 
Instructor last year. 


GEO. A. RACE, Publisher, 
Bay City, Michigan. 


Sample copy ro cents. $1.00 per dozen, 








Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors iv Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 

Prof. Genung and Civil Service Hxaminations. 

English 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCi.00L 
Dept. 205 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ae 
a 














A few tours 


Go to Europe at our Expense ;\ {,,(ou"s 


of small parties, Write today for planand programs. 


University Tours, Box D. Wilmington, Delaware 


WEPAYS80A MONTH SALARY 


and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce our 
guaranteed poultry and stock ders. Address 
BIGLER COMPANY, X361, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 











growing again, Easy, painless, harmless. No scars, 
BOOKLET FREER, WRITE TO-DAY, 


. 30 lit, . i ¢ 
Consolidated Portrait Co,, Dept, 3266, 1027 W, Adams St, Chieago D. J. MAHLER, 142]-D MAHLER PARK, PROVIDENCE, RI. 





or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and I will mail a 22 inc 
short stem, fine human hair switch to match. | 
you find it a bi paryain re $2 in 10 days, or 
sell 3and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. E 
shades a little more. Inclose be posta, 
beauty book showing lateststyle of hair dressing, 
also high rade switches, pompadours, wigs, 

puffs, ete. ted to seli my hair goods. 


$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approv: Choice of Natural wavy 
f 


omen wan 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. A949 
cago 


22 Quincy Street Chi 


1 TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY 











Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL six: 


SEXES 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per 
manently remove all supertluous flesh that To miail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS Bee Tt New Yoru 


‘ 











“Let 
All Sing”’ 








| School Music Books 








BIG VALUE 


price lic— 








Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 


It is just what you want. 
of old favorite songs ever published, 

In all there are 51 songs. 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Ilomeward Fly, Lead Kindly Light, 
The Dearest Spot, Flag of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Oid Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle ILymn of the Republic, Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton, Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good, 

The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be without a song book. 
Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money, 


51 SONGS FOR 5c 
It contains the choicest and best collection 


The following are the titles of some of them: 


Former 





PATRIOTIC SONGS, 


Schools, 


many others, 48 poges substantially bound, 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, 


hook. The result is that every song is usable. 


MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson, 


many new books gotten out. 


A series of Patriotic Sengs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
The contents comprises 38 titles among which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,’ “IHomesSweet ILome,” ©Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and 
Price, 10c. 
By T. B. Weaver. A 
for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use, Every song in the collection 
underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
Price, 15c. 
YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES—Popular new song book, con- 
tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days, 
and fullof life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 
This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
64 pages, manila covers. 


$1.00 per dozen, 


new and choice collection of Songs 


$1.50 per dozen. 


The words are sensible, elevating 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 





and Responsive Scripture Readings. 


“If You Love Your Mother ; 
When All the Singers Get Home ; 
Mountain Home,” ete, 
$1.50 per Dozen. 











A Nes 





your school work. 


HAPPY DAYS. By JAMES D. VAUGHN. Contains 55 Songs, 
e 


and several pages of ‘‘Gems of Thought” 
64 pages in all, 
song has been tried and found good and singable. 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
The School House on the Hill; 
My Old Cottage Home; 
It pleases wherever used. Price, 15c. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS, 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 


STEELE'S 
PRIMARY ones, among them 
SONGS Cradle Songs ; 


How the Flowers Grow ; ‘b3 
How to Makea Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy ; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; Snow Song; 
Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail.” 


Every 
Each of the 


My 





“Coasting Song; 
os ae 3 
Jack and Jill; 


Just the books you want to enliven 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 





® CLARIACD 1. se 














SPECIAL. 




















On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, New York 





Book Reviews 
Continued from page 9) 
of it, had either simply been 


not all 


| eliminated undigested,—so much waste 


material thrown out of the system,—or it 
had persisted unused, a clog and hind- 
rauce that must be got rid of.’?> * * * 

‘*She felt it her duty to tell us when 
anything was amiss, and just as she cor- 
rected our lapses in grammar, she cor- 
rected our lapses in good behavior, She 
put a stop to gum-chewing ; she directed 
the yawner to conceal his gaping mouth 
with his hand; * * she broke us of the 
ugly habit of replying with a grunt ora 
shake of the head for ‘yes’ and ‘no;’ 
she tanght us to say ‘Thank you’ fora 
service rendered. In short, she made us 
feel the beauty of courtesy, and she 
tauglit us moral beauty of perfect image 
—not only in great things but in little 
ones: how to subdue pliysical discom- 
forts, how to meet disagreeable duties 
and fatiguing tasks, how to teil the truth 
and hate a lie. * * She spoke of the 
beautiful cheerfulness of one who carried 
sunshine wherever he went, who never 
complained of the wet and cold when he 
caine home, but spoke with gratitude of 
the cheery warmth into which he entered ; 
who never complained that he was tired, 
but expressed his joy in the prospect of 
rest, thus teaching us that it is better to 
live in cheerful affirmatives than in 
dreary neyatives.’’ * * # 

The other chapters are headed ‘‘The 


, Huglish Question,’’ ‘‘Instruction in 
Foreign Languages,’’ ‘‘Itistruction in 


| pages, 





Science and History,’’ ‘‘Ethical Teach- 
ing,’’ ‘Methods and Method Makers ;’’ 
aud the final chapter reverts to the lher- 
oine of the work, with the same head as 
the title of the book, ‘‘The Valiant Wo- 
man.’? There can be no doubt that 
teachers and parents will find much profit 
in this interestingly written work, even 
though they may not accord with all the 
opinions fearlessly expressed concerning 
vital educational problems of the day. 





Books Received 


‘Lessons in English.’’ By John M. 
Manly and Eliza R- Bailey. Book I— 
Language Lessons. 5%x7% inches. 299 
Cloth. Illustrated. 45c. Book 
1{—Composition and Grammar. 5%x7% 
inches. 354 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 
6oc. D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 

‘*A Reader for the Eighth Grade.’’ By 
Clarence F, Carroll and Sarah C. Brooks. 


5 4x74 ins. 286 pages. Cloth. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 
‘*The Swallow Book.’’ By Dr. Giu- 


seppe Pitré. Translated from the Italian 


by Ada Walker Camehl. 5x% ins. 158 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 35c.  Am- 


erican Book Co., New York. 
CANTERBURY CLASSICS 

‘*The Heart of a Boy.’’ By Edmondo 
De Amicis. Translated from the Italian 
and abridged by. Sophie Jewett. 5x7 ins. 
294 pages. Cloth. Illustrated.  4oc. 

“A Christmas Carol.’’ By Charles Dick- 
ens. Edited by Katherine Gill West. 
5x7 ins. 157 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Rand, McNally & Co., New York. 

Graded Classic Series: ‘‘Tell me a 
Story,’’ a First Reader. By Lida Brown 
McMurry. 53x74 ims. 112 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 30c. B.F. Johnson 
Publishing Co., Richmond. 


From the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation: ‘‘A Comparison of Urban and 
Rural Common-School Statistics.’? Bul- 
letin No. 493. ‘‘Public and Private 
High Schools.’’ Bulletin No. 494. 
‘*Special Collections in Libraries in the 
United States.’’ Bulletin No. 495. ‘‘Cur- 
rent Educational Topics No. III. Bulle- 
tin No. 496. ‘‘Bibliography of Child 


Study for the years IgIo-Ig11.’’ Bulletin 
No. 498. Washington, D. C. 
‘‘Riverside Readers: Sixth.’’ By 


James H. Van Sickle and Wilhelmina 
Seegmiller. 54x73 ins. 276 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 55c. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston. 

‘‘Klementary Biology; Animal and 
Human.’’ By James Edward Peabody 
and Arthur Ellsworth Hunt. 5%x73/ 
ins. 212 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00 
net. McMillan Co. New York. 

‘*Famous Pictures.’’ With Anecdotes 
of the Painters. By Charles L. Barstow. 
54x74 ins. 239 pages. Cloth. Illus- 
trated, 


The Century Co., New York. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNME 


By Frederic J, Haskin 


A Book That Shows Uncle Sam at Wy; 


VERYONE knows how the old ay 
E grizzled nations looked with uy 
osity upon the stripling, which, jj 
1776, setup its own Government, ag 
named itself ‘‘The United States ¢ 
America.’’ Europe called it ‘‘The Ame 
ican Experiment.’’ The 136 vears sing 
then are the most marvelous years of « 
velopment ever passed through by aly 
country. The 3,000,000 Americans the 
are 95,000,000 today. The 13 states thy 
are 48 today, and some of them are |x 
ger than European kingdoms. 
Is all this an accident? 
Would we be the nation we are toy 
without some great underlying cans! 
That cause is the American Goven, 
ment, whose acts and policies took thei 
initial direction from the swords of ow 
forefathers, and whose destinies are noy 


subject to our will at the ballot box? 


That Government, the product of fry 
generations of Americans, is the riche 
inheritance ever handed dowu to the cit: 
zens of any nation, and it is ours, 

What do you know about it ? 

Haven’t you often wished for a tn 
picture of your Government? Not: 
Republican picture, not a Democrati 
picture, but an accurate, unprejudicel 
non-political picture of the Governmer 
of which you are a part and partner, 


Marvelous Picture of a Marveleus Gv 
ernment 


That picture is now for the first time put 
fore the American people, Frederic J. Haskit 
in his book, 


“The American Government” 


has set forth the story of the actual workings 
the great Governmental Machine in a manneré 
once so skillful and accurate as to win the co 
mendation of the greatest statesmen, Republi 
can and Democrat alike, and which will quick 
the pulse of every American who reads it. | 

The lid of the White House is literally lif 
off that you may see your Presidents as thou! 
you lived with them, what they are, what th 
do, how they live. : 

The impenetrable dignity of the Suprest 
Court is removed asif by magic, that youm# 
see the inner workings of the most powerful tt 
bunal on earth. 

You are carried to the ports and the courts 
the world to see the thousand and one tentac# 
of your Department of State absorbing politi# 
and commercial information, often without yom 
knowledge but always for your benefit. ; 

You are shown how the Weather Bureat# 
pulling down the secrets of the upper air tot 
the shippers of merchandise, to safeguard thoe 
who travel on the seas, and to give the farm 
warning and advice iu the care of their crops. 

You are shown how the operations of Une 
Sain’s health officials have so improved cot 
tions of living inthe United States that durisf 
ten years the average Ameriean life has been" 
longed about 13 per cent, 

In fact it is filled from cover to cover withi , 
and accurate information, so plainly statedt! : 
all may understand—information which you? 
I should crave—which should be of come) 
knowledge to every American citizen, It" 
easily within your reach. 


How To Get This Book 


The American Government is a Dé 
fally printed, cloth bound book of ne 
400° pages, 20 fall page original illus 
tions, 

fd 















Price, POStPAid...........s.scceseecerenereeeeet’ 





With Normal Instructor one year......---.- 
“Primary Fians one yeaf..........+-.++"" 
“The Pathfinder one year.........----"" 
“ Either N. I. or P. P. and Pathfinder... © 
“ All Three one yeaf............22+.:e0" 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., | 
Dansville, New Y@ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 
Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 


15 centsacopy; $1.25 a year. 
PURLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
F, A. OWEN, President, W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres. 
C.K. SHULTS, Treas. 
NELLIE G. PETTICREW, NELLIE McCABE, 
EDITORS. 


All contributions for publication should be addressed to Nellie 
G, Petticrew, Piqua, Ohio, 

ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT—DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
C, K. Gardner, Manager. 

NEw YORK OFFICE, Suite 6061, No. 1 Madison Ave., 
Harry G. Wood in charge. 

CHICAGO OFFICE, 1106 "FRUDE BUILDING 
Cc. B. Hull in charge. 


BOSTON OFFICH, For Subscriptions and Book Orders, 
101 TREMONT St. D. A. FRASER in charge. 


Copyright, 1913, by F. A, Owen Publishing Co, 








THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month, It is pubushed only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted, 
FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents; in other foreign countries 40 cents extra, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old and the new address, 
RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
scription. For the accommodation of those who do not tind it con- 
venient to do this, we continue the subreription fora reasonable 
time, unless they order the magazine discontinued, fu doing that, 
all arrearages should be paid, and orders for discontinuance must be 
sent direct to the publishers and not to an agent, 

SEND MONEY inany safe Way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of 5c end Loe 
denominations, — Express orders cost no more than post Ot.ce 
money Orders, They can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them, Make money orders payable to I. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Justifutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 

Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Aet of 
Congress oy March 3, 1879, 
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COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA 


in the Schools---the one greatest aid to the 


Teacher. 





aa 














Me 





AK 


This is the instrument that has received the appproval of the leading educators 
as the one medium to bring kindergarten songs, rote songs, ballads, folk songs, arias, 
and opera as vocal examples; and overtures, sonatas, and symphonies by the great 
orchestras and military bands as instrumental examples, into the school-room for 
daily use. 


Our special list of records of school-room music includes choicest selections 
from the various text-books in general use: 


If you use Milton Bradley Co’s SONG BOOKS 
for the kindergarten— 

If you use A. S. Barnes & Co’s FOLK-DANCE 
BOOK edited by Dr. C. Ward Crampton— 

If you use Ginn & Co’s NEW EDUCATIONAI 
MUSIC READERS in the grades— 

If you use American Book Co’s HARMONIC 
MUSIC READERS in the Grades— 

If you use Silver, Burdett & Co’s MODERN 
MUSIC READERS in the grades— 


Write for a copy of our booklet “School Room 


Music, and learn what we have for the teacher. 


8000 Columbia dealers stand ready to serve you. Call on the nearest cf 
them, only be sure he is a Columbia dealer. 


Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’l 


Educational Dept. Box 502 Tribune Building, New York 
LONDON : EARLSFIELD, S. W. 


Creators of the Talking Machine industry. Pioneers and leaders in the talking-machine art. Own- 
ers of the fundamental patents. Largest manufacturers of talking machines in the world, 
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“eae actical Selections” /£°:ss 
4 4 : ; ‘ : ia OW u ) 
| A 320 page book made from the most helpful SELSS ~ 
: : o i 
material selected from the back numbers of both Ly Sona & 
CYS & A ww 
NORMALINSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS 2. IE OS 
° ° ° e . 4 < Ss a ey 
since their publication began. No more valuable 2 LS ee + 
° OY » “NSN °° = ~Y ~ 
book for the use of teachers could possibly Se as RS SS 
WW OL MAD 2 
4 | be prepared. S&F OS AG 
It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of OSE S > 
study being represented. > oy Os 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper xo 0%, 





cuttings, nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and 










DA ¥r@'s 
pees rages a SL Sa Se 4 what a vast fund 
neg tin ea f tertai t, covering nolidays and . SIS oy” S7 of helpful mater- 
eventy-five pages of entertainment, Co a i ail QP 5/8 SDP ial Practical Selee- 


birthdays recognized in every schoolroom. 
Thirty pages of the best * pieces to speak” ever collected in 
one group, selected for every grade. 
Printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. 
One Copy Given Free to each person subscribing to or 






tions contains? <A 
glance at the Chapter 
Headings given © else- 
where on this page will 
give something of an idea, 






















renewing subseription for either Normal Instructor or O'S ZA Yct to fully realize its scope 
Primary Plans, until present supply is exhausted. KYO NDS OY and practical value one must go ff 
MLO we ore to the book itself—examine it and 
THE CONTENTS—CHAPTER HEADINGS LV OS gw use it. Just think of selecting suf- | 
* Na, a's ficient of the best things that have 


The Teacher and the School Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Some Helps in Arithmetic Manual-Training in the Grades 

Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
The Newest Methods in Geograph Seat Work that has Proved Successtul 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All Helpful Studies in Literature 

Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling Written and Oral Work in Language 
Every Day Drawing Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Reading Our Greatest Problem Plans and Material for Entertainment 
History Made Interesting Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
School Arts and Crafts Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
How to Study Pictures How to Obtain Good Results in 
The Use of Dramatic Play Penmanship 


appeared in Normal Instructor for ] 
twenty years and in Primary Plans for 
ten years, to fill a 320 page book, and ff 
you will have in mind exactly the contents ff 

of Practical Selections. Many _ teachers | 
have told us that they find it the most help- | 
ful book in their library. 



















Since June 1st last, 62,000 copies of PRACTICAL SELECTIONS have been given, absolutely free, to teachers subscribing to NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS. | Only 20,000 copies remain to be distributed on this basis. | This announcement will be read by more 
than 150,000 teachers. This ‘‘word to the wise’’ should be sufficient: If you have not already secured a copy of the book act now—to-day. 

While they last it will be ‘‘first come, first served.’’ Tell your teacher friends that they, too, may get in on this last edition offer. 


Pass the Word Along 






















Bear in mind that while the present 











If you are one of the 62,000 who have e & RY Re AY s edition of 20,000 copies of Practical 
mnaAiva : . > ating > . Oe¢ : = 4 Df e e e 
ncaa da regi of Practical Selections Y o RS nL Selections lasts, one copy will be given, | 
may we not ask that you tell your ‘ Oar a Nw . h ib H 
teacher friends about our journals < OR SW y free and postpaid to each teac er subscri ‘i 
and our offer of Practical Selections AWS 4 9S Sn ing to or renewing subscription for either | 
free to each person subscribing, > \ D0 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR or PRIMARY 







in order that they, too, may wy BS. ‘ . > . 
have an opportunity to secure SAY vos” S P LANS, separately or in any combination. 
a copy of Practical Selections x4 vs SA : is a practical magazine of Aids for Prim: ‘k, being | 
} ; Rew s a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being jf 
in connection with which- 7° oo PS Primary Plans prepared by teachers who are specialists in their re- jf 






spective lines. All teachers of Primary and Intermediate grades in village 
and city schools should have it. A large proportion of teachers in rural schools 
also need just such a journal in order to do successful work among the little ones 


ever of our journals, 
(Normal Instructor 













Primary Plans : 2S Ar & ° ; I : ( ! I 
ae rEeny eae ey oS oy PLS in their school. It contains Methods in Language, Drawing, Constructive 
may prefer. We TL Dvn 3 Work, Manual Training, Nature Study, History Stories, Picture Study, | 
are sure this AN a ~ Py & Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, Rote Songs, Friday and | 
would be “doing i S S - @ SX, Special Day Plays, and Pieces to Speak. No other school magazine gives so large | 
as you would SDD FADS SOO an amount of original Entertainment Material. Profusely illustrated, with Double | 
mime toe ane 140 8 NS Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawings, Blackboard De- | 
by.” proniengy Os signs, Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. A publi- | 
y.’* We will ~ ~ & Y>d> cation of exceeding value to every teacher having primary pupils in charge 
amply re- 7“ Pg Y on ON Subscription price, $1.25 per year or in combination as offered below. 
ward ated gs | 

DY OA S B th NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY 1 90 PRACTICAL F 
© & . oO PLANS one year to same address e SELECTIONS ree 
OS & OF , 

ow . 
To OF. 


For Other Liberal Combinations see page three of this Journal. 
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OPA DDI 


o ONE OF MANY TESTIMONIALS 
Gentlemen :—I received a copy of ‘‘Practical Selections’’ from your office for which please accept my thanks. 
This book is full of the best things found in two of the best papers published in this country. Such a book ought . 





be very helpful to any teacher. S. L. Scorr, Supt. of Schools, Clark County, Ind. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co... Dansville, N. Y. 
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Help your boys and girls to become acquainted with the World’s Great Pictures. Also 


Publisher’s Announcements |rebruary — 








Pictures. 

. > R F Washington, 
INCE June Ist, last, 62,000 teachers have each received, free and Rr tl 
postaid, a copy of Practical Selections, in connection with their sub- fellow, Lowell 
scription to Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. This vast army | ana Dickens. 

of teachers are using these books with great satisfaction. 








eT 


Order To-Day. 


@ | 

Ona 6 Send 45 cents e ; ({i 

Offer Limited. for 45 pictures 7 le bs | 
; ee a eee eee Tee : Oe i re ie és rclating to these | eer ee 

As announced elsewhere in this journal, the offer is now limited to an are ig Martha Washington a ee 


edition of 20,000 copics now in press. When these are gone the offer will m co 
be automatically terminated. Just how long they will last we are unable The Perr ctures One Cent Fa ether 














tosay. Over 20,000 were distributed in September alone and while the de- SIZE 5% x8, POSTYAID. 
mand would not ordinarily be so great during a mid-winter month, we can Smaller, Half-cent Size, 3x34. Larger, Seven Cent Size, 10x 12. r 

not forsee the effect of this notice, which will be placed before | !rge Pictures for Framing, 22x28 including margin, 75 cents each, Portraits, $1.00. 
more than one hundred fifty thousand teachers. It is important _ Catalog of 1000 miniature illustrations for 3 two-cent stamps. 

that those who desire the book should act promptly thereby doubly serving GOLD MEDALS The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
themselves, —by making sure of the book and having the immediate benefit 


of it in their school work. 
eee oe oe ee ae 5 x 9D OUR NEW SET of DRILL CARDS 








structor or Primary Plans, separately or in any combination. All combinations of the 
Tell your friends of the limit of this offer, but first of all make sure of IS NOW READ Digits in ADDITION SUB. 
your own copy by subscribing or renewing promptly. TRACTION MULTIPLICATION 
and DIVISION (cards 3% x 7) beautiful figures, 2 inch 








Your School Should Have These Books | ; face, can be seen across any school room 
The Instructor Literature Series has the largest and best list of Five Cent ae oe eaten a - _SET NO. 1—176 cards complete including frac- 
hooks for Supplementary Reading in the schools. It contains many of the | 45 COMBINATIONS (24 cards 3% x6 tional parts $1.75. By mail $2.00. 


standard classics, besides books specially written for the series and thor- | printed vertically) with samples | SET NO. 2—100 cards all combinations to 12 

oughly adapted for use in the schools, All the grades. ‘Thousands of | of our Maps and Aids sent for including fractional parts $1.00, By mail $1.15, 

schools are using them. Is yours? See full list and Introductory Offer on | [Three Silver Dimes. Price J. L. ENGLE. “THE MAP MAN” 
Se , . . *% 

another page. List Free, Address pas” Lock Box 491, BEAVER, PA. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 

Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of “TEACHERS? TALKS”, precy ote 's1.00 cach! 
Norman Insrrucror, Primary PLans, SeeLey's Question Book, Every Day | Miller's Literary Agency, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
Pians, Tue Year’s Enrerrainments, all of which are published by us; to- 





PREPARED TO ORDER: Essays, Reviews, Analysis 
of Sentences, Outliies for Debates, Special work ¢ 


special terms, — P, §, Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, Dol. 





























































gether with the Parurinper and the Procressive ‘Tracuer for which we 
act as agents. Every School Teacher Should Read 
Normal Instructor, OME year ........... 00... cc cece cece tec ccc ec eceecececcecuees $1. 25 ; 
Primary Plans, one year (Sce description below) ....0........0..08 1.25 ee e e ” 
Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year............. 1.90 | A The Stor -Life of Lincoln 
The Pathfinder, one year.................... Ce Feo ee ne ee 1.00 ” 
Progressive Teacher, one year............ Neer an eee iu guamenc aavavascaees ys 1.00 | The life-s f ithe Silas he 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid (Description page 44)............ 1.00 ie life-story © Abraham Linco nis told in 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid (Description page 44) ........ 1,00 | many lands like a favorite Bible story. His 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. Description page 44)......... 1.00 career is as familiar among the nations as that of 
-E ti 5 , ye 
Normal Instructor ANY ONE of above.......000..00...... 1.90 his ancient prototype, Moses. No man’s life in 
it or AND 2 ANY TWO of above............. ........ 2.50 Reis tata wh Slee tome aieland - 
ANY THREE of above.................. _ 3.10 all the history of the world shines out with so 
al Primary Plans ANY FOUR of above....................... 3.70 many story-gems as the every-day life of Abraham 
ANY T ‘VO of the $1.00 Books or publications.......................... 1.60 Lincoln. No incident in which he figured, even 
n, ANY THREE of the $1.00 Books or publications....................... 2.20 | | during the barren days of his boyhood, was too 
ANY FOUR of the $1.00 Books or publications.... ................... 2.80 | i homely or too trivial to be invested with the 
)- Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscriptions to other countries, add | quaint charm of his striking personality. The 
. postage as foliows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 30c ; Primary Plans, 30c; | } Lincoln story has its own original flavor—easy to 
7 Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 20c. Foreign: Normal Instructor, 4oc ; Primary enjoy, yet impossible to describe—and is brought 
8 ’ ) JOY. y ] 
"4 Plans, 40c; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 30. + i to perfection in 
Each person subscribing to Normal Instructor and Primary | 
Plans, separately, in combination, or either or both in any | THE STORY-LIFE OF LINCOLN 
a other combination, is entitled to and will receive a free copy | By Wayne Whipple 
e- of Practical Selections. Author of “THe STORY-LIrE OF WASHINGTON” 
ye Primary Plans ee eee So — — | _ Wayne Whipple spent years in searching out everything ever written about 
Is i ; ee ee ee ee See ciate Lincoln, especially everything which Lincoln ever told of himself that sheds 
g “a0 All teachers of Primary and Intermediate grades in village and city schools light upon his life and character, and from this material the five hundred best 
eC should have it. A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just such a stories have been chosen, These stories have been arranged to form a continu- 
ye journal in order to do successful work among the little ones in their school. It contains ous, complete story of Lincoln’s career from his boyhood days to the final hour 
y Methods in Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual ‘Training, Nature Study, of his martyrdom. There’s no other book exactly like it, and no other in 
7 sary Stories, Picture Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, which Lincoln really tells his own life story. It is a book fone which vou will 
te Songs, Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to Speak. No other school vet a lot of good—a book which thrills‘and fascinates—and fills the mind with 
ze magazine gives so large an amount of original Mntertainment Material, Profuisely illus- high ideals. Ycu’ll read and re-read these Lincoln stories as you have never 
le ae with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawings, read a hook before. Here are interest, pathos, laughter, adventure, struggle, 
e- ackboard Desgns, Calendar Sewing Cards aid many other Drawings in each number. war and everything else to interest and entertain—all about one of the noblest 
f e : ; F ; . at ever lived, and all 2! 
li- The Pathfinder is a Weekly News Review. It is published at Washington» men that ever lived, and all true! 
D. C., and has many advantages, because of location, over 
any other Current Events paper published. It is issued every week and in addition to A Book Every Teacher Should O wn 
Covering the world’s current history, it provides special articles on subjects of a general | The Story-life of Lincoln possesses a unique value to teachers in 
mel Tue Parurinper is almost as well known in the educational field as Normat. | hag pes pe, S i en 4 I nae porate re a oe —— and - _ 9 es 
if © , re > ire eire ati 4 2¢ r fifty 7 fpelely ant 4 4 aeals FOC sing and goor linking, NO human mode re 
oer ipa and Primary Piays. Its entire yoga ulation of - arly hifty thousand weekly sacs a mone oniversal appeal thas Tincols. Tn this beautiful book of 708 sks 
n the educational field. $1.00 a year or in combination as listed above. pages, with 163 illustrations(many of them special full-page engravings on we > 
tinted paper), richly bound in gold-decorated cloth, you will find hundreds “Ve 
PD. ‘ i blished at Nashville, T It i l f ti ts, id J 1 stories that will not only directly aid you in a 
1s published at NaSnfville. ennessee, [1s ypenera of sentiments, ideas and storiestha oto c ctly alc ») a» 
rogressive Teacher in foo and we can ninnidiial it as hg the your school werk, but also help and inspire you se > aie 
fering most helpful educational ——— —_ an is in no sense —— to SENT FRE 7 ee /, “ie 
love ern field either in contents or circulation. $1.00 a year or in combination as We do notask you to take our word for this, We ‘S we 
5 ill gladly send you the book itself, all charges prepaid, on evs 
Our D b A ‘ 1 Any teacher ordering any of the above maga- approval. if you do ore find itexactly as eco we as 
: yes , ; 7 vant yout t ita ense. , however, you oa 
: um Animals zines separately, or in any combination may And i€ instructive and helpful, and, 2% we claim, tie a) we 
tnclude Our Dumb Animals ($1.00 a year) by adding only 40 cents to the sub- best book of its kind ever published, all we ask is Che 
“tiption or combination prices quoted. Or it can be obtained by any present ae ty gong 1 ong Purse subtienea” oe es 
subscriber to this journal who will remit goc. A year’s subscription to Our Dumb at $2.25.) Mail the corner coupon NOW, te Ti 
: imals would make an ideal present to any boy or girl. We can have it sent to The John C. Winston Co., Publishers +e é v9 
Separate address if desired. * : os ‘ sa 2 SS RS 
y F F Philadelphia eo - r 
‘ -A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Souvenirs Your Pupils 


At Close of School or Any Anniversary 
Beautiful, Artistic, Pleasing to Both Teacher and Pupil 


Nothing has ever proven more popular with teachers for gift purposes than our handsome “teacher to pupil” 
Souvenirs, with names of all te pupils appearing onthem. We have made them for many years, in varied 
styles, but all with this “names of pupils” featire. Our styles were never more handsome than now. 





Are Made Especially For Each School 
We print your Souvenir especially for your 
school. It bears your name and the name 
of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of 
the school building, as preferred. It 
that 


accept- 



















is these personal features 
Souvenirs 
the 


be 


our 
to 
to 


make so 
able 


them 


pupil, and cause 
treasured far be- 
yond any ordinary gift) card, 
The fact that’ the 
Photograph or that of School 
Building can be added at so 
most at- 


‘Teacher's 


au cost is a 
feature, 


small 
tractive 








o 









fev 
*— Sunshine 





ey 2 
ine 
Bee 
Sunshine Souvenir ~ sis 
—with Photograph 
beauty when produced in colors, It is composed of two cards, 
has a tasty floral design enclosing a panel, 


printed the name of the school and teacher and officers, | 
teacher is also added when desired. The second card has beautiful rose border, 
and on this appear the names of all the pupils. The 
corner with silk cord, 


P ICE With Photograph: $1.10 per dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 6c each, 
R Without Photograph; 85 cts. a dozen ; additional Souvenirs, § cts. each, 


<<" ‘Floral Souvenirs 


This has been a popular series for several sea- 
\ sons, and is still in such demand that we con- 
tinue to furnish it. {tis illustrated by cut 
of the Rose Souvenir shown at left, though 
plain black and white indicate but little of 
the real beauty of the souvenir. All the 
flowers represented in this series are repro- 
duced in their natural colors; the design 
is richly decorated with gold, and em- 
bossed. The Floral Series comprises, 
The Rose, The Violet, The Easter 
Lily, The Goldenrod, The Forget- 
Me-Not. The souvenirs in this series 
are uniform in all respects except the 
variety of cover designs incident to 
the different flowers illustrated. 
Each souvenir has front ‘and back 
cover cards and as many sheets as are 
needed to print particulars of school 
and names of pupils, all being tied 
at corner with silk cord, Photograph 
of teacher if desired. 
Unless otherwise instructed, all orders for the Floral 


two cards are tied at the 









Greetings ancl 


Best Wishes 
Sram our ‘Teacher 
















with Photograph 


Floral Souvenir 
With Photograph 
or less, $1.25. 


PRICE Without Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.00, 


Morning-Glory—one cara 


This new single card Souvenir i+ 


being supplied. 

of Teacher as shown in illustration—One dozen 
Additional ones ordered at same time, 6 cts. each, 
Additional ones, 5 cts. each. 





exceedingly handsome. As the cut ; ‘CR 
shows, one side has a design of Morn- a } °oq™ 
, : a 5 | HALLIDAY SCY i m4 





J) fuel Seboot District ! 
Dana Ca, S. UF 


ing Glory flowers, with greeting. 
On the opposite side of the card 
there isa Morning Glory border 
two designs. On this side the tiame 
of the school teacher and names of 
all the pupils are printed. As many 
as fifty-four pupils’ names can be 
placed on this card. Price:—One 
dozen, 60 cents; additional cards, 4 
cents each. 

Card Without Special Names. 
We furnish these Morning Glory 
cards, just as described above, but 
without any special printing and 
having an appropriate verse in place : 
of the particulars of school and os 
pupils’ names. Price:—30 cents a 
dozen. Additional cards 2c each. _Moming Glory One Card 

READ BEFORE ORDERING 


When ordering give instructions ——. and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, 






| Lenuntta 






| Gladys 








your own name,and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly, and read carefully before 
sending, to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name 


of the place at which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village 
or district, just as you want it to appear. Write all names plainly and spell them correctly, As 


many Souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; where pupils names ex- 


ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one-half cent for each name in excess, 


When photograph style is desired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name 


of sender on back, Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured, 


OUR SOUVENIRS ARE OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. SEND FOR FREE SASIPLE 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Souvenirs 


The cut shows the general design of this Souvenir, but cannot show its real 
The front card 
The flowers represented are the Yellow 


Rose, Apple Blossom, Sweet Peas, and Daisies and Buttercups. On this is 
The photograph of the 


Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Epiror’s NoTE:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. — 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents 1s enclosed. 


LETTER TO CORRESPONDENTS 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

Doesn’t it seem as if one of the best 
features of this periodical is its aid in 
making us interested in the different 
states of our country, as we hear trom 
them through personal letters written to 
the various departments? I hope the 


custom of exchanging periodicals and | 


postal views and railway booklets be- 
tween Instructor-made friends in separa- 
ted states is not failing. There has been 
much interest in it. It need never be ¢ 
burden, as it can be used wisely, at need. 
Ishould like the address of a Texas 
teacher who would correspond, for mu- 
tual benefit, witha Massacliusetts teacher, 

Many teachers have said they find itso 
helpful to be able to locate pictures to use 
with classes in different ways. 
enlisted several of my 
cause and they plan to get nearly every 
one I ask for. Some ot‘the pictures I 
can cut out; others I show on the screen, 


““T have | 
mothers in the | 





in the open magazine, by using clips,— | 


the heavy clothes-pin ciips.’’ Thus 
writes a Massachusetts friend, 
Yours cordially, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 

Farm and Fireside of December 17: 
‘*Back to Wheat in the Corn Belt,’’ by 
L. C. Burnett, the wheat specialist of 
the Iowa Experiment Station. ‘‘Flexi- 





Souvenirs will be made up assorted, some of each flower 








ble system of rotation of crops into which 
winter wheat may be introduced advan- 
tayeously.’’?  Iliustrated. The cover- 
page picture shows a girl feeding birds 
in snow-time and can be used with the 
Band of Mercy Day collection (Aprii 12). 
A good subject to color. 


Sunday School Times, page 796: ‘‘The 
Mohammedan’s dream of a world con- 
quest must necessarily be dissipated by 
the events of the last few weeks.’’? This 
is a quotatiom trom a paper by Dr. James 
L. Barton on ‘‘The Balkan Crisis.’’ Dis- 
cusses the religious side of the question. 


January St. Nicholas: 
Clocks,’’? by Charles A. Brassler, includes 
ten unusually delightful pictures to use 
with classes of all ages. The famous 
Strasburg clock, the astronomical clock at 
Padua, etc., are described. This paper is 
a valuable aid. If you have this magazine 
you will use many other helps, especial.y 
the article on ‘‘Cooking Customs of the 

-ast and Present.’’ Fitteen illustrations 
are viven and the very latest electrical 
appliances are pictured and described, as 
wel] as most primitive shifts. 


December Chautauquan: ‘The Rulers 
of the Low Countries,’’ by Arthur KE, 
Bestor, with sixteen pictures, isa valuable 
feature. ‘‘IIolland and Belgium have 
many things in common;’? ‘‘Queen 
Wilhelinina is to Americans the most in- 


‘teresting royal woman in the world’’; 
‘Albert I, King of the Belgians, is one 


of the most attractive figures on a modern 
throne.’’ The text is very interesting and 
useful, 

December West Coast Magazine: The 
frontispiece, ‘‘ Mission Play Scene,’’ and 
other pictures illustrate the pageant 
drama, Percival Carroll writes of the 
reopening of the specially constructed 
theatre of the mission play at San Gabriel. 
The play will be given each winter and 
becomes an institution in much: the same 
manner as the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. ‘‘Lake Tahoe,’’ by Major Ben 
C. Truman: ‘‘There is no other such 
stately body of water in the world.’’ 


January Harper’s Magazine: ‘‘My 
Quest in the Arctic’? by Vilhjalmur Ste- 
fanssou, has ten pictures. This is the sec- 
ond and concluding paper. Many of the 
Gleanings readers used the first paper. 
‘‘T asked them, ‘Couldn’t you tell by 
my blue eyesand the color of my beard?’ 
They answered, ‘But we didn’t know 
what sort of complexions the Aad/unat 
(white men) have. Besides, our next 
neighbors north have eves and beards like 
yours’.’’ ‘‘That was how they first told us 


“Curious | 


February 1913 





| | PASS ANY EXAMINATION 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y, 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 


completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, TLIGHE SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHERS CERTIFICATES, 











The only books ap to date, as the new ques. 
tions are added alter each examination, 

, i re grouped by topies making 
> books St ABL"™ FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA. 
PERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 

Over 300,000 Copies Sold 

Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS), 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX. 
AMINATIONS, 

Question and Answer Books in 





Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
istYr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


3rd Yr.Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Goy. 
Physics _ Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 

Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post. 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kiud we enclose an answer book free, 
he Letus send vou a dozen or move of each 
kind for your school. You can veturnany 
notwanted and remit for the others when 
disposed of. They wilt cost your pupils only 
about 1%¢ each and they are worth more 
than thts to any one studving these subjects, 


4th Yr. Eng. 


Perhaps your School Board will purchase a 
supply foryou, Many schools use them as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question and answer books, 

We claim these are the best books for re. 
view work ever published and the large 
number gole seems to prove our claim, 

Other subjects ready for September, 
ge We can also furnish at the same prices as 
the Regents Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY .—Over 200,000 copies 
already sold. The best book published on 
geography for work in the lower grades. 

PITCHER’S GRADED EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC. Book T, Third and Fourth 
Years: Book IL, Fifth Year 3 Book IIT, Sixth 
Year; Book IV, Seventh Year; Book V, Eighth 
and Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic 

Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 














_How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask, What answers to require. 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination I 
Drawing by studying this book. The book 18 sub 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid, 

nor We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents, Ad 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


‘These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year, One card answers for one pupil 
whole year. Theyare arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month, 5 of each 7!,x4 inches. 
Price l0c per dozen 5 8 doz. 25c, Send We for sample 
doz. and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Exizaneru Merrick Kyirr, B. 5. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPH ETS. 

50 MISCELIL. S SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS a 
Size of sheet, 3/4x5—Colored, Illustrated with full di: 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 ‘ 

Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no troubl. 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets,, postpaid, upon receipt ° 
50 cents in stamps. 

One From Many. 


“The Busy Work Series are just what people _— 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind, ‘The series are) 
excellent and [shall do some splendid work for a 
selling themin Towa.’ PRIN, OJ A, COLLINS, stuart. 
Towa, Address, W. HAZLETON S.NITH, 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Teaching aS a Business 


is worth reading. Teachers should send 
for it. Address The Albert. Teachers’ 
Agency, 623 S.-Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Office, Spokane,. Washington. 
Established 27 years. 














ow to Apply for a School 
and Secure Promotion, 


With laws of Certification of Teachers of the Western 
states, sent prepaid for Vifty Cents in stamps. If 
you make application for a position you need this 
Book, Money refunded, if not satisfied. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Dep't E. 328 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





POSITIONS of all kinds ee. PT ACeERS 
Write us your qualifications, Kk Literature, 


THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY, g Ind. 


The Teachers Exchange 
of Boston 120 Boylston St. 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


School Men Wanted 


We need a few experienced school 
men to travel in the interests of Public 
School Methods in the New England 
States, also in some of the Central, 
Western and Southern States. Pleasant 
and profitable work to energetic, re- 
sourceful, ambitious men. 


SCHOOL METHODS COMPANY, 


104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 























We Write Papers 


We write papers on Institute subjects, and pre- 
pare special speeches, Five minute paper on 
any subject $1.25, Special Washington’s Birthday 
programmes 25c each, Teachers too busy with 
their work, and persons not having proper li- 
brary facilities for securing information on 
signed topics, can find just what they ‘need in 
the service we give teachers, 


Teachers’ Lyceum, 828 Broad St. 


Newark, N. J. 
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Paste Supply for the School 
12 Quarts for $1.00 


A dime carton of Jellitac 
powder produces a quart 
fi} of white paste—simply stir 
H into cold water as needed. 
fj Jellitac dime cartons, | Doz- 
en prepaid by parcels post for 
one dollar. Manufactured by 


ARTHUR S. HOYT C0., 
90-92 W. B’way, New York 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 


> tt 
"YOUR OWN PASTE 


‘Seen YOU NEED!) 








HEKTOGRAPH MFG, 
DUPLICATOR CO, 
42 Murray St., N.Y. City, 


& 








TAUGHT | 
BY MAIL 


University Methods Methods 


TREN Rt Practice Faculty P y PROM 
Pe INE ice Gon fany by y mail. 
0 ‘Stat 
RF FOR BAR, any State. LL.B 
BENG Lm AR. 
ARSHIE OFFER 
w—TODAY ¢ 








CATALOG ESBHOL, 
of antes Write ni 


_Meliniey University. 1497 E,SSth St,,Chicago 
lttormation Free. Model Mail 


Aberdeen, So, 





Course, 
Dak. 








| photograph of the seventy-six-year-old | 
| artist who has 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


of the people whose discovery has brought 
up such important problems.’’ ‘‘ Blond 
Eskimos. ”’ 

‘*People of the Flints,’? by H. New- 
ell Wardle, is an account of recent 
archaeological discoveries along the Red 
River, Arkansas, and -is sure of finding 
its way into many history and geography 
classes, 

‘On the Way to Africa,’’? by Stewart 
Edward White, has eight pictures of in- 


terest and value to use with classes. Port 
Said; Aden; the Suez Canal; loading 


camels; eic. 

December Atlantic: 
the Wilderness,’’ by 
crossing the Atlantic * * * old-fash- 
ioned sailing-vessels made long  voy- 
ages;’’ not dull for ‘‘us boys;’’ the ad- 
vantages of New York; from Scotland 
to primeval Western woods. Experiences 
in the Wisconsin wilderness are told ina 
manner that would grip the attention of 
any boy. 

December Guide to Nature ; ‘‘ An Inter- 
esting Study of Bats,’’ by H. EK. Ransier, 


‘*The Plunge into 
John Muir: ‘‘In 


is one of several animal-study papers in 


this number. 

January American Boy: 
of John Tyler,’’ by J. L. Harbour, with 
photograph. A concise statement of 
the new law governing wireless messages 
is important to many boys, ‘‘Why the 
Balkan Nations Trounced the Turk and 
What May Come of it,’’ by Walter K. 
Towers. A map is used with this. Ask 
the boys what story takes them to Peru; 
which to the Arctic Zone; which to coral 
and pearl beds, and the dangers of them. 

Outlook of December: ‘‘A New Power 
in Kurope,’’ by Stephen Van Renssalaer 
Trowbridge, may be used by teachers of 
older classes and any teacher will find 
much to help herin her own understand- 
ing of the Bulgarian nation. ‘‘If Con- 
stantinople is forced to capitulate, the 
Bulgarian nation will have won one of 
the most decisive victories of the world's 
history.’’ 

Literary Digest of December 7: ‘‘Con- 
stantinople for Christendom’? gives two 
fine pictures of St. Sophia, one an in- 
terior, and very interesting text. 

January American Magazine: ‘‘A 
Glimpse of the Grand Canon of Arizona 
from tie new Hermit Rim Road”? is the 
caption of a beautiful full-page picture 
in colors from a painting by Thomas 
Moian, N. A. Perhaps you can secure 
this for your wall or screen. <A sketch 
of the painter is given and a full-page 


much to make 
great West. 

January Cosmopolitan: ‘‘My Stony of 
Vredericksburg,’? by Gen. Joshua’ 
Chamberlain, is a vivid war-fact story of 
1862. ‘‘Recollections of a Soldier’s 
Wife,’? by Mrs. John A. Logan, inciudes 
seventeen pictures. Washington as it | 
was on the eve of war; Lincoln’s in- 
auguration; etc. 

January . Magazine Outlook: ‘‘The 
Greatest Railway Terminal in the World,’’ 
by Edward Hungerford, has five pictures, 
one full-page. Also you will use the 
reasons why Adrianople means so much 
to the Turk. 

January Century: Herein are pictures 
that may be used in many classes,— 
‘“*Scene on the Tetlow Canal, near Berlin, 
Germany’’; ‘*Canal at Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi’’; ‘‘Wharf at Memphis, Tennes- 
see’?s ‘View of No. 1 Lock on the 
Muskingum River, Ohio,’’ etc. 

January Scribner’s: ‘‘Famous Play- 
grounds’’ has seven drawings, by S. S. 
Stilwell Weber, reproduced in colors; 
children are ‘shown in each of the pic- 
tures. There are Kensington Gardens, 
London; Central Park, New York; etc. 
Teachers who are following ‘‘The French 
in the Heart of America,’’ by Jonn Fin- 
ley, will find this installment full of in- 
formation about the old ports. ‘‘The 
French at Panama,’’ by Joseph B. Bishop, 
is a sad tale. Eighteen fine pictures. 

January Mother’s Magazine: An_ illus- 
trated article tells ‘‘How the Children of 
Kansas Are Taught.’’ The teaching of 
the practical arts, such as cooking am 
buying, are described: interestingly 


done us 


acquainted with our 


‘*The Boyhood 
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Over 36,000 Positions Filled. 30th Year 
We are now seeking teachers for emergency va- 
cancies aud for next year. Write usif available 
at the present time or in the fall of 1913. Circu- 
lar and Membership Form sent on application. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agenc 


28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, ency 
Other Offices: Boston New York Washington 


Denver Portland’ Berkeley Los Angeles 
’ A Successful School and College Saree 
THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ Sjicccprtut Schoo! ana College Bureau, 
f you desire promotion there is no better.means than our Agency. All calls direct from school p meee a Your presets 
is backed by our a. mogpemennatens, Normal trained grade teachers es cially in demand, ‘e need you 
need our services, egistration Fee $1. 839 RAILWAY EXCHANGE. BUILDING, “CHICAGO, ILLS. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = 7°Eitt Avenue, 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colle Kes, and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 














ACs Ds @ 
» Wash., f for 
YEAR. 


Tilk 


BRB. k. CIARK THACTIERS' 
Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall; Lincoln, Neb., Ist National Bank Bldg 
VACANCIES FROM THE UNIVERSITY YO THE GRADES, 


Spok 


25th 








Established 33 years. Operates locally 
and nationally. Direct calls from school 
officers, Direct recommendations, 

1000 ‘Teachers wanted, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


No Advance Fee {5 Gxiayeeegt: 











New England Grade 
Teachers always in demand 


BOSTON, MASS. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 





102 TREMONT STREET 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Kstablished 1899. Covers Washington, Oregon, B. W. Brinrnatt., Manager. 
14th Year Book rrer. Idaho, Montana, Alaska. 535 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 


WE WANT TEACHERS 


TEACHERS wanted in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Colleges and Universities, in the Central and 
Western States, Highest salaries. Only first class teachers desire d.  Inclose stamp for) Te oe Enroll 


now tor coming school year. REMEMBER OUR AGENCY COVERS THE ENTIRE 


WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, B, anand Miray Mar. 
ERIE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Erie, Pa. Has recently filled the following positions 


History (College) 2000 ; History (College) 

1600; English 1800 ; English 1200; German 

(Lady) 1200; Frenchand Greek (Normal) 1400; Mathematics (College) 1300; Modern Languages (College) 

1200; Prine ipal 2000 5 Principal’ 1500; Principal 1600 ; History (Iligh Se hool) 1615 >; Commercial Branches 2100, 

I rec Ommend only at Lhe request Of Se hoo! Officials and invite only first-class teachers to register, Will 
submit records of candidates and not notif y them until asked to do so, 


Highest Wages --- Biggest Opportunity 


In west and southwest. We can place teachers in colleges, high schools, grade schools, 
manual training and domestic science. No advance fees. No position, no charges. 
Write today. WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, _ 635 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY 


612-013 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Cunningham Teachers’ S Agency, Mrs. Margaret Cunningam Clancy, Proprietor 


| Years of experience in Teachers’ Agency Work, NO FEE UNTIL POSITION 
|IS SECURED. Teachers wanted for high schools, grade and rural schools. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Brains and years of Experience are back of this Agency. 
| service of great value to you in securing Advancement. 


(Established 1897.) 








—R, L. MYERS & CO, Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location, 
(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo, and Atlanta, Ga 

















If not located, register now for good 
openings during the early fall and win- 
ter months, Permanent Membership, 











1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y 





Station A. Spokane, Wash 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 


You will find our Discriminating 
Write either office for blank. 





| In one short year, PRIEST, DAGGY AND BRAS, INC. has become the leading 
Teachers’ Agency of the Northwest. [f you want a position in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho or California we can get it for you. Write for a registration 
blank and make up your mind to come to a mild climate and better wages to teac h. 
Address above at 373-374-375 Arcade-Annex, Seattle, Washington. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Dept. A. 328 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 


We are now in need of teachers for twenty States. Write us today, if you desire us to 
secure you a position in the West. WM. RUFFER, A.B., Manager. 








POSITIONS—5°° teachers wanted, Calls every day. Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Principals, Supervisors, Draw- 


ing, Music, Language, Manual, Domestic, Physical, Governesses, Traveling Companions; ¢ recommend 
and place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph.D.,Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 





t fter taki Drill C by mail. We prepare for any certificate you want, County, 
Teachers ee - pint . al cabinets for civil service, kindergarten, home study. 50,000 


Students. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph. D., Prop. 27 Everson Bidg., Dept. B., Syracuse, N. ¥ 
TEACHERS’ « Madison, ool 


THE PARKER ereNcy - ‘Spokane, 


Write for description of “The I rarke r Way. 

















Year 




















Special featurés for February 
registrations. 10 states. Lit- 


Teachers Wanted for Fall Positions. 
BALTIMORE, MD, 


erature free, MARYLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 632 Law Building, 


Pittsburg Teachers’ Agency. 


House Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 





No position, no fee, Write to-day to learn what 
years ot experience can can do for your advance- 
ment, Most populous district in United States, 





422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


“No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 





The Thurston Teachers Agency 


FINDS POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
FINDS TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. 


Aana M, Thurston, Mgr- 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. 
ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. 
E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 


The Northwest Pays the Highest Wages 
The leading agency in this section, We place more teachers in our territory than all other 
agencies combined. Enroll now for vacancies in 1913-14. Write immediately for free cireular. 





NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boise, Idaho. 





0 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


Brownies; Cherries and Tatchet; Flags ¢ Chicks; 
Roses; Pansic ; Dutch Boys; Dutch Girls; Birds. 
Portraits, Animals, etc. Size 17x22 inches, each Sc. Was! ing gton; Lincoln; Longfellow; Field; 
Special Easter; Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant;: Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; 
Hen; Rooster; Owl; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Mill; Ie skimo and Home; Dutch Boy. 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inc ies, each 10c. Log Cabin; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; 


each Sc, Sunbonnet Babies; 


— 
Easter Lilies; Tulins; Rz ibbits 5 


Cupids ; 


Roll of Honor; Welcome; Iawatha; Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Contingnt; Any State; Any 
Group of States. You may name any of above maps 9x12, at je cach for seat wor 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen different Com: 
mon Bird Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, as Re inches, 60c; Five- 
inch Ornamental Alphabet, 20c; Script Alpha‘ct for blaciboard, capitals, small letters and 


10c; Uncle Sam 10c; Spread Eagle 10c, 


Roosevelt on Horse 
25e. Blue Stamping Powder, 1 bag 10c. 


15c; 2. doz. 


figures, complete set for 10c¢, 


Colored Chalk. 
You may have one-fifth off if you order not less than $1.00 worth r above goods. 


Very best, doz. assorted, 


Note. 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


THE BEST ON EARTH AND THE LEAST EXPENSIVE 


One-third off if you order not less than $1.50 worth of following goods. 


=. 


ha 











50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, os 





Goods are sent prepaid at once, 
Blackhoa d Sioneil of above Overall Boys, 10c 25 Public School Report Cards for ee awee 
Teacher's Bulletin (quarterly) 1 yeareeeee25c] 15 of Latta’s Weaving Mats for.......... +4 
Latta’s Book for Teachers.......... eeeee DIC] 18 Eskimo Drawings to Color............. l5e 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers.e.e.l0c | Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10¢ 
41 New Paper Cutting De TEMS sees ee eeees 5c] 25 lrize Cards, good for any sudject ;vcneoe 10c 
30 Construction Patterns on heavy cardboard Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10¢ 
in four colors, ready to make up........ 0c} 12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper...... lSe 
Note. Primary or Rural Teachers who do Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box, 10¢ 
net have the above six articles will do lack Letters and lig’s, Yo-in. high, set, 25¢ 
well to consider them in the first order, lack Letters and Figures, 7 in. high, set..20c 
Hints and Devices for Teachers..ceeceeeee2%c} Black Letters and Figures, 4 in. high, sct..10¢ 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards.cccccceesetic| Letters and Figures, 1 in. “high, to color...12c 
New Primary Sewing Cards...sesseseees.20c} Script Letters and Fig’s, 2 in., to color...15¢ 
50 Drawings to color, assorted. ..eeeeeesee15c}] Toy Money of all our Coins and Bills, set, 25ce 
16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’ n, 15c] Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, — 16x20, 
16 Birds to Color, drawn from above, 6x9..19¢ Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 
50 Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps......20¢ Sistine Madonna; Angelus; Gleaners: 
$0 Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9, assorted, 20c Wind Mill, 1 for 20c; 4 for.ecscccecee 60 


Address JOHN LATTA, Box 66, Cedar Falls, 





Do You Remember 


What Washington ana Lincoln Said? 


Washington and Lincoln were both men of giant wisdom, brilliant 
wit and epigrammatie speech. Many sparkling gems replete with keen 
truth and humor have fallen from their lips. Mostof them you have 
heard, but how many can you remember? How many could you 
readily find if you wished?) Here in 


The Sayings of Washington 
and The Sayings of Lincoln 


we have gathered toge therin two beautiful little books, just pub- 
lished, the epigrams of wit and wisdom that have cone from the 
nation’s two greatest men. Bound uniformly in’ Limp Ooze Leather, 
3.x 44% inches, and handsomely illustrated, they are delightful books 
to keep at hand or to use as distinctive, inexpensive gift books, 


Price of either volume, 60 cents. 
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OR MAILED POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Publishers, Philadelphia 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


The John C. Winston Co., 


Iow =. 








American Teachers’ Guild 


An Association for the Welfare of American Teachers 


SEVEN DEPARTMENTS 
COLLEGE AGENCY EDUCATION INFORMATION PRINTING AND EXCHANGE SOCIAL 
Twelve Teachers Courses “Knotty” PUBLISHING Books Betterment 
Courses Positions By Mail Questions Supplies Mase, ete, Vacations 


Annual Membership different Departments, $1.00 to $5.00 
EVERY ACTIVE TEACHER SHOULD BELONG 
Send TEN CENTS for a 
Penholder and Initiatory Membership, t.1, 1913, 
post-paid, return addressed envelope will bring you answer, 


good until Se, 


“Zaner Method” Penholder and full particulars, or $1.00 for a regular $1,00 Duplex 
r if 
Queries accompanied by remittance as above, o 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ GUILD, Greenviile, Ohio. 








Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 


G. Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 


DIXON CRAYONS 
add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 


@, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS, 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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these talks of Dr. 





Book Reviews 
‘The Art of EKducation.’’ By Ira Woods 


Howerth, A. M., Ph. D., Professor of 
Education in the University of Califor- 
nia. 237 pages. Cloth. Price $1 net. 


The Macmillan Co., New York City. 
This neat volume puts into permanent 
form some of Dr. Howerth’s lectures on 
Education that have proved helpful and 
inspiring to teachers. Many books on 








this particular subject have been written, 
but every one has a place of its own, for 
the usefulness of a particular work de- 
pends upon the desire of the reader,— 
from what viewpoint he wishes to ap- 
proach his problems or direct his in- 
quiries, unless, indeed, he is willing to 
place himself in subjectiveness to the 
caprice of his author. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
Howerth fascinated his 


hearers, for while the charm of the per- 
sonal geniality of the speaker is lo-t to 
the reader, there remains the inspira- 


tional quality that is thea keynote to their 
success, The author lifts the art of edu- 
cation to a place in the social arts subor- 
dinate only to the very difficult arts, and 
highest of the vital arts, outranking the 
mechanical and even the so-called ‘‘fine’’ 
arts. This discussion occupies the first 
chapter of the book and is one of the 
most valuable in the work, From this 
assignment of education to its proper | 
place, follow chapters dealing with the 
essential nature of education, the valua- 
tion of its methods, and discussions of its 
immediate and remote ends, while clos- 
ing pages show the personal clements 
necessary to the successful practice of 
educational art. These are knowledge, 
skill and interest. The chapter entitled 
‘*Methods of Aronsing Interest’’ is full of 
helpful suggestions. We can_ heartily 
recommend this work as being simpler 


| in its entire scheme of both thought and 





arrangement than many others of its class, 
and as having a practical as well asa 
theoretical valuation, 


Plant and Animal Children: How They 
Grow.’”’ By Ellen Torelle, M.A., Former 
Kellow of Bryn Mawr College and Scholar 
of the Naples Table Association of the 
Zooloyical Station at Naples. Cloth. 
235 illustrations. 235 pages. 50 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. 

Those interested in social hygiene are 
agreed that the best means of approach to 
the teaching of the facts of sex 1s made 
through biolovy, and this book gives 
in acceptable form and with clearness 
and accuracy an adequate treatment of 
essentials. It presents in clear and 
simple language the essential facts in the 
life Wistory of plants and animals, It 
makes clear the ideas of evolution, her- 
edity, variation, effect of environment, 
and the evolution of sex, without once 
mentioning these names. In connection 
with each type of plant and animal dis- 
cussed is given an account of the manner 
in which its reproduction is accom- 
plished, until the funda:iental law of egg 
and sperm is seen to pervade all but the 
lowest forms of organic life. The book 
also includes a vast amount of interesting 
and instructive matter concerning plants 
and animals, their habits, uses, varia- 
tions, etc., and is suited as an introduce. 
tion to biology for young pupils. 

‘*A Manual of Shoemaking and Leather 


and Rubber Products.’’ By William H. 
Dooley, Principal of ihe Lowell, Mass., 


Industrial School. Cloth. Fully illus- 
trated. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


With the increase in industrial and vo- 
cational training, there is a call for text- 
books to help in that work. fere is a 
book on shoe-clothing for teachers of 
commercial and vocational courses in 
grammar and high schools. Courses and 
hooks on textiles—clothing of the body— 
have for some time been in existence ; 
the clothing of the feet is of no less im- 
portance, for American people spend more 
than three hundred million dollars a 
year on shoes. Here is an industry in 
which the United States within a decade 
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OR brilliancy—smoothness 
—and mixing qualities— 


TALENS 
WATER COLORS 


have received the unqualified 
approval of many leading In- 
structors and Supervisors of 


Drawing. 

Especially designed for School use. 
Extremely economical to buy—to use, 
In cakes, half pans and tubes. 

Any drawing Supervisor may give 
Talens School Water Colorsa thorough 
test—at our expense. Write us for 
sample outfit, sent free for this pur- 
pose, In requesting samples, mention 
whether you are interested in 4 color 
or 8 color box. 


Write for Booklet A 
TALENS & SON, Irvington, N.J. 
“Made in Holland” 











QUALITY WAX CRAYONS 
For Drawing and Stenciling 


Made in the oldest and largest Crayon factory in 
the worid, 
Sample sent postpaid for 5cin stamps, 


PAYONART 


TRADE MARK. 


| SGHOOL GRAYOXS | 


Ng FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


EIGHT COLORS 
oeRMANENT. 


WILL NOT SOIL THE HANDS 
































Home Study Magazine 


The best daily help for teachers for their own de 
velopment inthe progress of events and for use ip 
their classes that is offered to-day in America, It is 
not a technical teacher’s journal of plansand meth- 
ods, and therefore does not cover ground of any other 
publication you receive, 


Send 50 Cents 


For a six month’s trial subscription, You will be 


come a permanent reader. 


Home Study Magazine, 
627 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








=a Teachers Attention! 
100 COPIES : 





Increase your efficiency by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH. Repro- 
duced from pencil, pen or type 
writer. Invaluable for meking 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work,examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, ete, We 
have the best propositics ever 
made to teachers. Our Special 
Offer and samples of wor will 
convince you fame diately. 

Price $1.00 and upwards. 
Detroit Dupligraph Co., 978 Vermont Ave., Detroit, Mich. | 


TEAC HERS, write for Bulletin outlining Certificate 
Diploma and Degree Courses in Pedagogy by Corres 
pondence, Teachers’ Professional College, Austin, Tex 
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AND 227 OTHER” ~ 


DESIGNS MADE-BY 





WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill, 
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has come to lead the world, The subject- 
matter, aS presented in this book, is 
adapted to students in grammar and high- 
school courses. It may be studied in 
connection with manual training — by 
the boys, in connection with cobbling 
and the shoe industry ; by the girls, in 
counection with the study of textiles 
that should accompany their sewing. 
In the high school ‘‘A Manual of Shoe- 
making’’ may be studicd in connection 
with commercial work as one of the 
leading industries, furnishing occupation 
to more than a million people. Students 
of history, economics, and salesmanship, 
and pupils in housekeeping course in 
normal schools, will find it a valuable 
book to own. It has a vital bearing on 
one of the threc great fundamental in- 
dustries created by human necessity, — 
the feeding, sheltering and clothing of 
the human race. In none of these in- 
dustries is human ingenuity better illus- 
trated than in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing for the feet. 


“Training the Little Home Maker by 
Kitchengarden Methods.’’ By Mabel 
Louise Keech, A. B. Five page illus- 
trations from photographs showing class- 
rooms With toy apparatus. Sr pages. Size 
74x93 Inches. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 

This is a course in home-making tor 
girls from eight to eleven years of age 
outlined to cover two years with one les- 
sn a week. The book is thoroughly 
practical, and is one of the best aids for 
the person who is planning to install a 
course 1n simple domestic science in the 
school that has been placed in our hands. 
The articles for equipment are given, 
with prices, although the author sug- 
gests that often home-made articles of 
furniture may answer every purpose. 
However, the total cost of new articles is 
but $62.50. All of the apparatus is min- 
iature in size, the bed being two and a 
half feet long, the dresser three feet 
high, ete. The methods of conducting 
classes in this fascinating art are pleas- 
antly discussed, and we must add sen- 
sibly too. 

The first year’s outline gives lessons on 
table setting, sweeping and dusting, bed- 
making, dish washing, laundry work and 
mending. The second year’s course in- 
dudes silver polishing, general cleaning, 
serving food, repairing furniture, deco- 
rations, house furnishings and a few 
other more ‘‘frilly’’ lessons that naturally 
follow on after the homelier details have 
been mastered. There are a dozen or 
more fascinating songs (words and music) 
given, to accompany the various lessons. 
The book is a handsome volume, with 
green cloth cover and heavy paper with 
good-sized open type. 


“The Kipling Reader 
Grades.’? Cloth, 197 pages. 
ton & Co., New York. 

Like the Kipling Reader of Elementary 
Grades which was issued a few months 
4g0 this is a most welcome compilation, 
and opens the doors still wider for the 
pupil in school to the literature of this 
master writer. There are both poems and 
prose and the following titles, a portion | 
of those included, will show the rich and | 
representative character of the contents. 
“The Recessional,’’ ‘‘If,’’ ‘‘Ballad of 
the Kast and West,’’ ‘‘The Song to the 
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Teachers’ Souvenirs For Close of School 





Finest in the market. Send a 2c stamp for samples and let us prove our assertion. 





you and I have always been pleased. 


E. W. Allen, La Grande, Ore., writes “This is the seventh year I am purchasing souvenirs from 



























THE FOUNDATION OF EVERY STATE 
iS THE EDUCATION OF ITS YOUTH 








Pricelist postpaid. 
envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 

















| Sciences, 
| Also invaluable for preparing pupils examina- 
| tions. Best on the market for Monthlies and 


doing business for thirteen years. 





New Souvenir No. 11 


finest and newest thing in the market. 


a part being printed in a gray tint—just enough color to give it a fine effect. 
tint also matches the photo, 


is not superior in every way, design and appearance, we do not want your order. 


silk tassel. The inside contains three pages of the very best and most appropriate 
quotations obtainable, We also print on one page for you, the name of school, district 
number, township, county, state, school board, teacher and scholars, which matter you 
must send us when you order, 


. —! Your Photo on each Souvenir 


photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photo and we will make a small photo for each souvenir, 
large or small photo or from a group, but if you want the best results send usa good clear photo—one that is not to small, 
Your photograph will be returned uninjured. 


12 or less without photo 80c, additional ones 5c each. 
We pay the postage. 


Remittance must accompany all orders. 


Seibert Printing Company 


This is our latest design, gotten out by one of the 
best artists in the country. This undoubtedly is the 


The design is exactly as shown here, The cover is embossed in plain white except 
The 
We want you to compare this souvenir with anything you have ever seen and if it 


The souvenir is a 12 page booklet (including cover) size 3%4x5 inches, tied with a 


We also have other designs. Send 2c card for samples. 


We furnish these souvenirs with or with- 
out plioto of teacher or schoolhouse. If 
We can copy a 
Photos are guaranteed to be first class and will not fade, 


12 or less with photo $1.00, additional ones 6c each. ‘Transparent 


have been 


Canal Dover, Ohio 


Satisfaction yuaranteed or. money refunded, That’s the way we 
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MAKE EASY YOUR 
TEACHER’S EXAMS. 


Preparation made easy by our book of 1500 
questions on the common branches, Civics and 
Newest edition, revised and enlarged. 


Dead,” ‘An Unqualified Pilot,’’ ‘‘Onthe | Finals. It is inconceivable that any Teacher 


Great Wall,’’ ‘‘ The Winged Hats,’’ ‘‘ The 
Yellowstone Park.’’ 


“Bunny Cotton Tail, Junior. 
laura Rountree Smith. “100 pages. 
Colored frontispiece. Other line draw- | 
ligs, 25 cents. A. Flanagan Co., 
Chicago, 

These little stories about Bunny Cotton 
Tail that Miss Smith is putting out every 
mce in a while to delight a youthful 
audience are quaint little stories of rabbit 
aid other forest life. In this story, 
“unny Cotton Tail finds a little rabbit 
iN the snow and brings him to shelter, 
Warms and feeds him, and then cliristens 
Im Bunny Cotton Tail Junior, who 
quickly becomes one of the group and 
See 


By 











Winona College of Agriculture 
J. C. Breckenridge, A. M., D.D., President. 


Vitad'a Recognized School —T wo Years’ Course. 
_— complete course in Practical Scientific Agriculture. 
tt terms go with each year—Fall, Winter and Spring. 
The,teason you lose a term, it can be made up. 

de pi of this course is to give the student a good knowI- 
tit beter Orincigles and practices of General Agriculture, 
PIB TOURSELE Addie the President fe CATALOG ne 


BOX 15, WINONA LAKE, INDIANA. 





would do without this Fine Cheap Aid—once 


attention is called to it. Money refunded if not 
abundantly satisfactory. Price, postpaid 35c¢ or 
Stamps acceptable. 

McMINN & GEAR, 
33914 WOODWARD AVFE., DETROIT, MICH. 


Several 1918 Teachers’ Catalogs free with each order, 


3 for $1. 





The P. & L. Line of Drawing Papers 
are known as the best for all kinds of School 
work, 

White, Cream, Manila, Gray. 
Primary Drawing or Cartridge Papers 


Made in five colors. 


White Wove, White, Manila and Gray 
Drawing furnished in Quadrille rulings. 
Write for Samples and Prices 
PECKHAM, LITTLE, & CO., 
School Supplies 
57 and 59 East 11th Street, New York City 
Mention this paper when answering this advertisement. 


WEPAYS80A MONTH SALARY 


and furnish rig and all expenses to intr 
guaranteed poultry and stock coeeetn Address 
GBIGLER COMPANY, X361, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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This 
BIG GLOBE 


FREE 


if you want a handsome Jarge 
globe for your school room you 
may have this one without pay- 
ing a penny. Just a little pleas- 
ant effort on the part of your- 
self and pupils and it is yours. 










This is the latest globe on the market, 
lithographed in ten permanent, oil colors and’ 
is water proof, 

The stand is of mission oak and so con- 
structed as to give the globe the correct angle. 

At the top of the globe is an adjustable 
time disc which may be set to show the time 
at any point on the earth’s surface. 

The exact location where the sun’s rays 
strike the earth direct is shown for each day. 

This globe is over three feet in circum- 
ference, stands twenty inches high and is 
strictly up-to-date, 


How You May Get It FREE 


We ma!:3a business of furnishing high 
grade, aitistic post cards to schools to sell 
to raise money. ‘These cards are beauties and sell “‘like hot cakes.”” We put 
them up in envelopes of one dozen each. If you will explain our offer to your 
pupils and get them to promise to do their best to sell all the cards, we will send 
you 40 envelopes containing one dozen cards each, by express prepaid, You are to 
give them out to your pupils to sell at 20c per dozen and send us the money re- 
ceived for them; we will thenship the globe to you for your school. 

We refer you to the publishers of this paper who know us and will tell you that 
we will do just as we agree. Don't delay. Explain this to your _ at once 
and send for the cards. You will be surprised at the ease with which they will sell. 


Should you prefer other premiums we can supply a Webster’s New International Dictionary 
—A set of Wall Maps—An eight-volume Cyclopedia—Portraits of Great men, and works of 
art—A handsome flag or books for your School Library for selling various quantities of cards, 

Our catalogue illustrating our cards and explaining our offers sent free on application, 


Three Valuable Prizes ¥'"' ' siven the pupils selling the largest 


number of cards. 
THE CRESCENT COMPANY, 143 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 














| Pennsylvania School of 


LEARN BY MAIL ‘Horticulture For Women 


Prepares educated women for attractive and profitable 





ARISTOS (the best) or BUSINESS LETTER WRITING J} vocation, Training in home gardening and commercial 

JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAND TOUCH TYPEWRITING | horticulture. Salaried positions now open to graduates. 

PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. J | Attractive country home life near Philadelphia | in 

PENMANSHIP (Business or SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH Fpontgomory Poseeve suneticen “nee. he Soeras 
| Course, , May, June, 4. i) cou 

Artistic) COMMERCIAL LAW rs, Write DEPT. EB» Ambler, Peama, 


years, 


| 

| Wheat and Cotton markets make 
Active Stock. extraordinary profits possible 
from ventures of $10 up, buying option-contracts ; 
best speculative plan; partieulars furnished, 

Geo. b. Reimel & Co., 6 Wall St., New York. 


Cheek Study wanted, Enclose this Ad, Write today 
Toby's Correspondence Schools 
160 Fifth Ave., New York City, or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2 

















DRAWING BOOKS 


Progressive Drawing Books are the Easiest, the Most 
Helpful, the Most Interesting and the Best for all 
Write for Introductory Prices. 

THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., 
Nashville, Tenn., Chicago,IIl., Atlanta, Ga. 


1,ocal INFORMATION, NAMES, etc. to us. 
Confidential. Exclusive. Knclose stamp. 


NATIONAL INFORMATION SALES CO.-AFW-Cincinaati,0, 
<4 


en BIG MONEY in your SPARE TIME reporting 
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the child of the laborer and the child 


wanting, nothing overdone. 
Napoleon, his triumphs, his defeat. 
Clrildren love it. 


the young reader. 


is emphasized. 





Chicago 





A new series in which each story inspires 
not only because of the great lives pic- 
tured and great deeds accomplished, but 
because of the everyday struggle of 
boy life—a struggle which the young 
reader understands and responds to as if it were all his own. 


Lincoln: The Man of the People 


By William I. Mace, Professor of History in Syracuse University, N.Y. 

\ great story, vibrant with pathos and strength. 

of the 

life of the man from childhood in the Kentucky woods to the great climax in 

Washington is revealed to the reader—the whole treated with a sympathy, fire and 

directness that have placed the Mace life stories high in the scale of biography. 
Line drawings, rare photographs, maps. 


Napoleon: The Little Corsican 
By Esse V. Hathaway, Instructor in English in the Des Moines High School, 
Des Moines lowa, 
An exquisite little sketch of the king maker's life—finished, perfect, nothing 
A full life—the interesting little boy days of the great 
A wonderfully worked out character study. 
[Line drawings, beautiful portraits of Napoleon. 


Cromwell: The Uncrowned King of England 


By Esse V. Hathaway, Instructor in English in the Des Moines High School, 
Des Moines lowa., 


A somber story, but with rich high lights that catch and hold the attention of 
A life full of overwhelming purpose, so magnetic, so strong, 
there is no getting away from the interest. 
"Line drawings, portraits, maps. 
Washington: A Virginia Cavalier 


By Mace. (In preparation) 


Send to Department EK. for full list of Supplementary Readers. 


RAND Mc NALLY & COMPANY 





A story that takes hold of 


millionaire. The whole achieving 


Here too the young life of the hero 





New York 
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ittle Lives of Great Men 











Close of School Souvenirs 


AN APPROPRIATE GIFT from Teacher to Pupil at School Close 
Send for Samples Today—2c Stamp Appreciated 


pa 
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Compliments 
of Your Teacher— 


When Photos are not used, an engraved design will 
be printedin Photo space in No.’s. 1, 2, &3. In. No. 
4, reproduction of Independence Hall, 


Souvenirs Assembled: It costs us about 12c per 
order toassemble your Souvenirs, tie and paste the 
Photos on, Our prices are no higher, and in some 
cases lowerthan other firms who do not assemble. 
WILL you send 5c extra with your order to help pay 
part of this expense—PLEASE ? 





Samples Are Free. A stamp will be appreciated 
yet not necessary. An order blank and return envel- 
ope included with sample, 
without samples, 


NOTE—Larger Cutis No. 1. 
Smaller Cut is No. 3 design. 
Address all orders to 


However you may order +f", 





Booklets consists of covers and two Inserts, 
united with silk tassell, Cover is embossed from 
steel dies, and hand water colored. Printing in in 
certs Consists of closing day poem. miscellaneous 
poem and farewell greeting. All printed from Pen 
Printand illustrated with appropriate etchings. 

We Print To Your Order: Nameof your school, 
District number, Township, County, State, names 
of School Board, Teacher and names (and grades) 
of your Pupils, 

_Photo of Teacher or Building or both added to 
first cover of eitherstyle ata very small additional 
cost, Send any photo, large or small, securely 
wrapped and write your name and address on out- 
side of wrapper, We guarantee our photos to be the 
best made, 

No. 1—12 Page Booklet—Size 5} x 7's inches, 
First 10—$1,00 ; additional ones......... + 7c each 
With Photo—10 for $1.25; additionalones 8¢ each 

Photo size Ii, x 244 inches, 


No. 2-12 Page Booklet—NSize 8}5 x 534 inches— 
Oval Photo . 
35 or less, 5¢ each; additional ones..... + 4c each 
With Photo—85 or less, 6¢ each; addit- 
PRRRRL RUN Ta cbne cs Gunalecacdcoxeheakes 5c each 
No, 3—12 Page Oblong Booklet--Size3";x 5%,in. 
sor less, 6e cach; additional ones..... » 5c each 
With Photo—s5 orless, 7e each;  addi- 
RODIN QIOE incceducsscn esas seeeesesess OC each 


No. 4—A 3 Fold Design—Size 534 x 10 inches, 
Printed in 3 colors—Cover design has a flag in col- 
ors,and a photo reproduction of The Liberty Bell. 
Portrait of Washington, 

2 or less—4'.c each; additional ones ... 
With Photo—25 or less, 5!,¢ each $ addi- 
ONE GOs sk vdcnrsacconescons eveecse 


3c each 


4c each 











sna 





THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, W. E. Seibert, Prop. 


Box N. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 


sharer of adventures with Susan Cotton 
Tail, Grandpa Grumbles, Bushy-Tail and 
the others who are old friends to us. 


‘airy Tales from Andersen.’’  Ar- 
ranged by IIelen Woodrow Bones. I1lus- 
trated by Helen G. Hodge. Clotli. 170 


pages. 40 cents. A. Flanagan Co., 


| Chicago. 


This collection of Andersen’s fairy 
stories contains ‘‘The Wild Swans,’’ 
‘The Litthe Match Girl,’’ ‘‘ What the Old 


| Man Does Is Always Right,’? ‘The Tin- 


der Box,’’ ‘‘The Ugly Duckling,*’ ‘' The 
Beeitle,’? ‘‘The Constant Tin Soldier,’’ 
‘* Little Ida’s Flowers,’’ ‘* The Fir Tree,’’ 
‘*The Daisy,’’ ‘‘ Five in One Pod,’’ ‘‘ The 
Flax,’ ‘‘The Snail and the Rose-Tree,’’ 
‘*The Candles,’’? ‘‘The Snow Man.’’? The 
vocabulary is suited to grades from three 
to five, but the very able arrangement of 
these fifteen stories will appeal to tiie 


| teacher of younger grades who will like 


to read them aloud or use them asa basis 
for her own story telling. There is a 
sketch of the life of the Danish author 
and the frontispiece is his portrait. 


‘‘Josela in Spain.’’ 


| McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. Colored 


frontispiece, eight full-page illustrations 
trom photographs. Cloth. 117 pages. 
Price 60 cents. Little, Brown & Co., 


| Boston. 


| claims this book 


' Occasion."* 


| pages. 


The ‘*‘ Little People Everywhere”’ series 
as 





By Etta Blaisdell | 


its latest addition. | 


This series, intending to serve as geo- | 
graphical readers, describes life in vari- | 


ous countries by means of taking a cap- 
tivating little hero or heroine through a 
variety of experiences fascinating to the 
child nature. There is no country that 
lends itself to more picturesqueness of 
adventure than Spain. 


Books Received 


‘The Most Popular Songs for Every 
Selected and arranged by 
Gilbert Clifford Noble. 74%xgsins. 171 
Paper. 50 cents. Hinds, Noble 


| & Eldredge, New York. 





‘*Studving the Short Story.’' By J. 
Berg EKsenwein. 5x7% ins. Cloth. 438 
pages. $1.25 net. Hinds, Noble & EI- 
drege, New York. 


‘*Memory and the Kxecutive Mind.’’ 
In Three Parts. By Raymond Robinson. 
5x7 ins. 208 pages. Cloth. 
M. A. Donohue & Co., Cinicago 


Plant and Animal Children and How 
They Grow.’’ By Ellen Torelle. 54%x7% 


ins. Cloth. Illustrated. 50 cents. D. 
C. Heath & Co., New York. 
‘*Bunny Cotton-Tail, Jr.’’ By Laura 


128 pages. 


A. Hlan- 


54X7 ins. 
25 cents. 


Rountree Smith. 
Cloth. | Illustrated. 
agan Co., Chicago. 


‘The Story of Two Kittens.’’ Henri- 
etta Flint Simmerman. 51(x7 ins. Cloth. 
g2 pages. Illustrated. A. Flanagan Co., 
Chicago. 
from Andersen.’’ By 

Bones. 5x7%_ ins. 

Illustrated. A. Flan- 


‘‘Kairy Tales 
Helen, Woodrow 
Cloth, 170 pages. 
agan Co., Chicago, 

‘The 
Education,”’ 
5%x8 ins. 489 pages. Cloth. 
Ginn & Company, New York. 


$1.50. 
‘*The Kipling Reader.’’ 
Grades. 51%x7% ins. 197 pages. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

‘The Teacher’s Health.’’ 
the Hygiene of an Occupation. 


Kor Upper 
D. 


A Study in 
By Lewis 


W. Terman. [Riverside Educational 
Monographs.] Cloth. 137 pages. 60 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 


” 


cents. 


‘* Kssentials in Journalism. By Harry 
Franklin Harrington, Director in Journ- 
alism, Ohio State University, and Theo- 
dore T. Frankenberg, Ohio State Journal. 
6x8%4 ins. Cloth. 336 pages. Illustrated. 
$1.75. Ginn & Co., Boston, 





A. Flanagan Co. anounce a new series 
of Graded Drawing and Construction 
Books which will call for the favorable 
attention of all teachers interested in that 
branch of work. There are eight books 
in the series: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 are for 
Primary and Intermediate Grades, price 
15c each; Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8 for Intermediate 
and Grammar Grades, price 20c each. 
A circular with numerous reproductions 
from the books, sent free on request. 


$1.50 net. 


| 








Ilistory of Modern Elementary | 
By Samuel Chester Parker. | 





February 1913 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS - 


These past examinations, reviewed carefully, will 





or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre. 
pared, nearly allof them, under the direct super. 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for New York, 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 





| Com. DrareR 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, ; with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, 4 with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam..in Psysiology, | with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist... with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans ,2: 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Gen. Hist.. with Ans .2: 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .2: 


* Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for cach subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents] 














CRAYONS 
FOR EVERY USE 


ee 


FOR EDUCATIONAL COLOR 


RED DB 


S$3 BINNEY & SMITH CO.S 
NEW YORK, PARIS. ,¥ 














Samples of full line furnished 
Teachers 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 


LLASS PINS sxoces 


/\ For Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO YOU 
‘aCheM Any stylo or material. Mado to order. Special 
NNGA25 
letters or numerals, but not more 


offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 

than shown in illustration, Order by number, 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. SAMPLE 10c, 
STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. SAMPLE 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘ 










enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 


vg NOU 







We also make highest" 
grade gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, 
Fobs, ete., at moderate prices, Send for FREE 
catalogue of new designs. Special designs and estimates free. 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 7 Bastian Bidg, ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


Medals and Badges 
FOR 
| School Collegeg-Musie 
Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. 


‘ Manufactured by 
(Astistic Medal & Badge Co., 











Ro, 701 83 Nassau St, N. 
Gold $1.00 
Gliver 5O (Seud for Catalogue 





Class Pins® Medals 


eee tee FRAT. PINS" 
atalogue inColor Free. [EVERY PIN 
Chas. Grouse Cog ertend 
NORTK“ATTLEBORO, MASS. Box _B4 


Oskaloosa College 


Regular four year courses by mail leading to Bachelor's 
degrees, including Ped, B., also special and Graduate 
courses. Instruction thorough, attention prompt, 
prices reasonable, Especially of. interest to teachers 


Maga 
Magis 








who desire to complete a course already begun. write 
for information. OSKALOOSA, Iowa. Box 478. 
ents 





Commencement Plays, {h*, “Mies et! 
y 9 the market 

Commencement Novelties, and Novel Commencement 
Programs,—our own specialties! Class Parts of @ 
kinds written to individual order. (Only successors to the 
well-known Putnam Studio,—the original write-to-order how 
in America!) Send stamp for catalogue, THE PAINTONS 
Goldfinch and Bouglas Sts., San Diego, California. 


R U A GOOD WRITER? 


If so write me a letter and win.a prize! I pa, cash 
prizes for best and most entertaining letters. Enclose 
atwo-cent stump for full particulars to 


Edgar Fuller, 2 Romeyn St., Schenectady, N. Y: 
ee 


Orations and Essays—Outlines pre 
Debates pared. Send your subject and $1.00. 


The Educational Bureau, P. 0, Box 155, Frederick, Md 
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The Educational Advantages 
of the Balopticon 


in helping teachers appeal to the 
imaginative side of their pupils’ minds 
are widely recognized by educators. 
You can illustrate your lessons in 
Geography, History or Science— 
profitably and interestingly—with the 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 


It is the perfect stereopticon. Projects 
pictures notably clear and _brilliant—is ex- 
tremely simple to operate—and is lastingly 
constructed from highest grade materials. 
Projects ordinary lantern slides and can be 
ananged, also, to project post cards, pho- 
tographic prints, etc., in original colors. 





Model C Balopticon now only $25. 
The opaque attachment is $30. 


Write today for descriptive circular 18D | sneiations, 


Bausch £4 lomb Optical G,, 


bY Your “w TRancieso” 


“SBect WOCHESTEIL. Natta 



























Great demand for 

xeellent alaries Commercial 

Teachers. Take 

our $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next 

vacation with us, position awaits you, .Write 
EVA M. WOLF, Manager Chaffee’s, OOSWEGO, N. Y. 


oie TY PEWRITERS wait 


Ail the Standard Machines \ to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al.- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
34.36 W, Lake Street, Chieago, IL 











Pennants on Approval! 


ye 


A dozen beautiful pen- 
nants, (likecut) sent on approval to 
any school Sup’t, Principal or Teacher, 
Made of fine felt, hand made, silk 
ribbon streamers, Size 9x86 in. and 
the biggest 50 cent value in the pennant business, 
Fairest offerever made by us, Shows our great 
faith in our “Collegian” brand pennants, We have 
unquestioned faith in school people, and in our 
ability to please them. Werun all the risk 
—you take none, Read coupon below, sign 
it, tear itoutand mail to us, and watch 
your school spirit grow when you re- 
ceive your pennants, We wil! insert 
a short name, or your school in- 
itials in place of the word ‘‘Class”’ 
if desired, 


PERRY I. ALLEN, 
2003 Izard St., 
TTLE ROCK, 


little Rock, Ark 


Please send me 
Postpaid, a dozen 
COLLEGIAN” . Pen- 
hants on your Approv- 


ARK. 


i! Plan as per order be- Bay ¥ gf mt ~ . 
W. If they are satisfac. A Tail out ey ee 


pat will send you 50 cents 
ve for them, 7 days after 
: eived; if they are not as re- 
parented you agree to take them 

my hands and render no bills 


quest, 









Our School Colors Are J BOUY.++..eceeeeees 

Make |; | Letters..... eeeeeeees 

sataniike cut shown above, or 

: EMEC 5 obs sdasceces for word “class’”’ 

aad employed as.........- OF. .ccccccees school 
Ee I inn cen eines 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Superintendents’ Convention | 


The National Convention of School Su- | 
perintendents will meet in Philadelphia 
February 25-28, 1913. The local com- 
mittee in Philadeiphia has made such ar- 
rangements for the reception of the con- 
vention as to insure the comfort of all 
who attend. The headquarters for the 
convention will be the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. Already over five hundred 
rooms have been reserved at the head- 
quarters. Most of the meetings wiil be 
held in the Central High School, one 
block away. The National Council of 
Kducation, the Normal School Depart- 
ment, and several other educational or- 
ganizations will meet with the Superin- 
tendents. As the convention will close 
on Friday, the last day of February, it is 
expected that a good many superintend- ; 
ents will plan to stay over a few days to 
attend the inaugural ceremonies of Presi- 


dent Wilson on Tuesday, March 4. | 
Anyone wishing to engage accom. ! 


modation at the headquarters hotel or any 
other hotel, should write to Mr. M. G. | 


Brumbaugh, City Superintendent ot 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Religious Education 
Association 
The Decennial Convention of the Re- 
ligious Mdueation Association will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, March toth to 


13th, 1913, discussing the general theme 
— ‘Religious Education and Civie Prog- 
ress.’’ The program provides for over 
thirty different meetings with over one 
hundred speakers. Some of the topics 
coming under the general theme are: 
**Social Training inthe High Schools,’’ 
‘*Methods of Moral Training in the Ele- 
mentary Schools,’’ ‘‘ Possible Relations 
of Religious Instruction in the Public 
Schools,’’? ‘‘ Voluntary and Curriculum 
Courses in the Bible in Colleges,’’ ‘‘Re- 
livious Training in Professional Schools,’’ 
‘Community Programs for Christian As- 
Churelies and 
Schools,’’ ‘‘ Responsibility of the Church 
for Moral Traininy,’’ ‘‘ Ethical Questions 
in the Pulpit,’’ ‘Sunday Schools and 
High School Students,’? ‘Children and 
Church Worship,’’ ‘‘ Education and Social 
Service,’? ‘‘Rcligion in 
ments,’’ ‘‘Relivious Kdueation and the 
Y. M. GC. Aw’? ''The Sane Teaching of 
Hugenics and Sex Hygicne,’’ ‘‘Respon- 
sibility of the Church for Ilome Kduca- 
tion,’’ “The Newspaper and the Moral 
Welfare of Children,’’ ‘Making Citizens 
in the IHome.”* 

The invitation to meet in Cleveland 
came from a joint body representing the 
Federated Churches, Schools and Colleges 
and business interests, All persons are 
entitled to attend. Advanced programs 
as they are issucd will be sent from the 
office of the Religious Kducation Asso- 
ciation, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Dr. FE. O. Lyte died at his home 


inl 
Lancaster, Pa., January 3. Ile was born 
in 1842, served in the Civil War, was 


protessor of pedagogy and English gram- 
marin the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa., 1877. to 1886, 
and principal and professor of psychology 
in that institution from 1877 until a year 
or two ago. He was life director of the 
National Education Association, its pres- 
ident in 1899, and the author of several 
books, especially on Knylish and com- 
position. 





Herman C. DeGroat of Buffalo, author 
of *‘ Bird Studies for Home and Schools,’ | 
is sending out a large number of calen- 
dars to the schools in this and other states | 
to help promote Bird Study, With this , 
he is offering prizes for the best and 
largest list of birds identified and re- 
corded during the spring migration by 
rooms of ‘schools, These lists are to be 
returned up to June 15th, and announce- | 
ment of the winners will be made in the 
September Normal Instructor. 


MANY GOVERNMENT 
POSITIONS OPEN 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government ex- 
aminations to be held throughout the entire country, 
during the Spring. The positions to be filled pay from 
£600 to $1500 5 bave short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should 
Franklin Institute, Dept. K-111, Rochester, N. 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions 
open, and giving many sample examination ques 
tions, Which will be sent free of charce 





write immediately to 
oY.. 





Sunday | 


Social Settle- | 








day being sufficient. 


30 B Irving Place 





THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 


have increased their Teaching Efficiency . 
and Salaries through the mastery of the 


Palmer Method + Business Writing 


We can teach you By Corresponnencr, this famous system of penmanship, 
which is now taught from coast to coast, and make the course fascinating and 
easy. Only spare moments required for study and practice, thirty minutes a 


A PALMER METHOD TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE 
pletion of the course may be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 

Write us today for information and free sample copy of the beautiful Amer- 
ican Penman, If you enclose one dollar, we will mail you a copy of the Palmer 
Method and a receipt for a month’s trial course. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 





given upon com- 


New York City 











LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A mine of information in story form. 





rymple, 


LITTLE PLOPLE 
EVERYWHERP 





A series that enriches the dry text-book work 
and makes the geography hour a delight. 


By Fita Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life Readers,”’ and Julia Dal 

Ilustrated with eo!sred plates and full-page pictures. Each volume 60 cents: 

to teachers or schools, 45 cenis, postpaid. The following volumes are ready. 
Kathleen in Ireland 
Betty in Canada 
Manuel in Mexico 
Gerda in Sweden 
Marta in Holland 
Donald in Scotland 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Ume San in Japan 
Fritz in Germany 
Rafael in Italy 
Boris in Russia 
Hassan in Egypt 
Josefa in Spain 








School-Room Mottoes 





Board with beautiful red aid 


thirty cents, 
iiundreds of times each year, See list below. 


Halfset No. 1 
Try, Try, Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done. 
Am IT Doing Right? 
A Frownisa Cloud, A Smile is sumshine 
If | Deceive, Whom Dot Cheat’ 
Ciod Sees Me, 
Think, 
Do All the Good You Can and Don't Make «a 
Fuss About It 
Willit Pay ? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe. 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of cot stantinspiration to them, To aid teachers in this 
great work we have selected twenty sean gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
blue ink, Which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them, 
about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done, 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents, 
You will never regret this investment 


They are 


Kither half set for only 


The mottoes will pay for themselves 


Half No, 2 
Find a Way or Makea Way. 
Do You Know It. or Only Think You Do? 
low Does Yesterday's Work Appear Today % 
Jlow Will To-day'’s Work Appear Tomorrow 
One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done 
If fl Deceive My ‘Teacher, Who is Cheated 
Think Deep, Not Loud, 
Do Right, 

There isa Right Way. 
Wrong Ways, 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 

Pruth, 


There are Many 











CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennesee. 















we known. 
rivets, 





“AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electrically Welded, 
Mg Built of our triangular steel tubing—the strongest construction 
Four standard styles of stationary and adjustable, No bolts 
All steel parts finished in our sanitary gunmetal enamel, 


4 WRITE 28 {695568 TO-DAY mm 
. School Figparetes 
Blackboards and Supplies: ra 

Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page CATALOGUE “Jl” Ta & 

A complete directory of Schoolroom essentials. 
New York {men Ms Philadelphia 

ecg merican Seating Company Pinsbucnts fee ent aren 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. healemeliinean 


Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 





/ 

















CHOOL SUPPLIES. £2isory0 matiea 
S * free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffia, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods, 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





Speakers, Dialogues and Hutertain- 


> 
| LAYS ments. Catalogue Free 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. IL. Clyde, Ohio. 





8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems, The set for 35 cents, 

New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

















= d 
| AYS Sntoviglanende PLAY 
Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! 


LE f ! FREE! 
SAM'L FRENCH, 28-30 W, 38th St., New York 
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Calisthenics to the music of the Victor—San Jacinto School, Dallas, Texas 























The Victor in the schools is an established fact 












































The Victor in the schools is past the experimental stages—it is an 























actual reality. It has proved its immense educational value beyond 























the shadow of a doubt. 























The Victor with its splendid list of special Victor Educational 
Records is in practical use in the schools of nearly 500 cities and 1s 
doing a wonderful work. It is one of the most influential elements in 
the education of the children—valuable in every grade and every 
branch of sclool work; as valuable for kindergarten games, marching, 
calisthenics, folk-dances, and playground work as for the teaching and 
exemplification of music. 


If you wish to know just what the Victor is accomplishing, ask the Superintend- 
ents in these cities what they have found from actual experience: 














New York Cincinnati Louisville . 
Chicago Newark Rochester 
Philadelphia Washington St Paul 

St Louis Los Angeles Denver 

Boston Minneapolis Portland 
Cleveland Jersey City Columbus 
Detroit Kansas City ‘Toledo 

Buffalo Seattle Atlanta 
Milwaukee 


We will gladly furnish you with the complete list of nearly 500 cities in which the 
Victor is in use in the schools, so that you can ascertain from the Superintendents 
nearest to you what a help the Victor is to them and how it is benefiting the children. 

Be sure to visit the Victor demonstration at the Superintendents’ Convention of the 7} 
N. E. A. in Philadelphia, February 26 to March 1. 


If you are not coming to the convention, a demonstration right in your classroom will gladly .. 
be given by any Victor dealer. Write us today for booklets and further information. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general school work.’ 


Victo 
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